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MANCHESTER     STATISTICAL    SOCIETi' 


NOTES  ON  CITY  GOVERNMENT  AND  LOCAL  TAXATION 
IN  COPENHAGEN. 

From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Ui'sident  in  Manchester. 


Read  November  22nd,   1899. 


By  A.  W.  Flux,  M.A. 
(Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  The  Owens  College). 


In  preparing  the  paper  I  lay  before  you  this  evening  I  have  been 
influenced,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  desire  to  follow  up  a  useful 
line  of  work  initiated  in  this  Society  l)y  our  late  honom*ed  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  John  Galloway.  But,  beyond  this,  I  desired  to 
direct  attention  in  particular  to  the  problem  of  Local  Taxation. 
I  felt  that  to  write  on  Copenhagen  finance,  apart  from  any 
reference  to  the  objects  attiiined  and  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion followed,  would  leave  very  much  to  be  desired.  Hence  my 
paper  is  much  longer  than  I  could  have  wished,  in  order  that 
it  may  include  a  sufficient  amount  of  information  on  the  points 
which  are  desirable  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  financial 
problem.  Naturally,  when  entering  into  a  certain  amount  of 
detail,  interesting  points  arose  on  which  I  felt  it  to  be  desirable 
to  say  something,  even  though  it  did  not  tend  directly  to  my  main 
purpose.  I  have,  nevertheless,  omitted  any  special  reference  to  a 
considerable  number  of  tempting  features,  so  that,  long  as  my 
paper  is,  it  might  easily  have  been  much  longer. 

I  adopt  some  comparisons  with  Manchester  in  order  to  get 
the  measure  of  the  matters  referred  to.  For  obtaining  a  satis- 
factory conception  of  a  new  thing  we  instinctively  adopt  a 
comparison  with  something  familiar ;  the  more  familiar,  the  more 
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effective  the  coinpaiison.  Hence  I  must  be  understood  iia 
measuring  Copenhagen  by  the  Manchester  yard-measure  rather 
than  the  opposite.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  speaking  of  the  point 
of  view  of  a  resident  in  Manchester.  If  the  process  is  occasionally 
reversed,  it  is  because  it  is  liardly  possible  to  avoid,  in  making 
a  compari.son,  the  measuring  of  each  of  the  compared  objects  by 
the  other  in  turn. 

A  serious  danirer  in  our  modem  life  is  at  intervals  urged  on  our 
attention,  the  danger  of  a  form  of  popular  government  where  the 
members  of  the  community  take  insufiicient  interest  in  the  work 
done  on  their  behalf  by  their  elected  representatives.  Interest 
in  the  details  of  civic  administration  seems  too  much  to  expect 
from  the  ordinary  citizen.  The  meagi'e  interest  in  municipal 
matters  is  illustrated  by  the  want  of  energy  to  take  a  share  in 
the  election  of  councillors.  At  the  recent  elections  in  Manchester 
but  little  over  half  of  the  citizens  lived  in  contested,  wards,  and 
in  the  contested  wards  but  little  over  half  of  the  voters  went  to 
the  poll.  Attention  is  at  present  diverted  from  local  politics. 
Unfortunately,  even  when  attention  is  given  to  a  local  election, 
it  is  too  often  not  on  account  of  matters  of  municipal  importance 
but  on  account  of  the  position  of  candidates  in  reference  to 
Imperial  politics. 

One  way  of  realising  the  interest  and  importance  of  matters 
of  our  own  local  government  is  to  compare  them  with  similar 
matters  elsewhere.  In  veiituring.  to  follow  this  course  this 
evening,  I  desire  to  be  clearly  understood  to  have  no  desire  to 
find  opportunity  for  unpleasant  reflections  on  any  regrettable 
features  of  the  situation  in  Manchester.  That  purpose  is  very 
far  from  my  design.  If  I  omit  to  mention  the  many  things  of 
which  Manchester  can  proudly  boast,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
I  ignore  them.     The  fact  is  quite  the  oj^posite. 

Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  my  desire  to  indiscriminately 
belaud  the  city  of  which  I  purpose  to  speak.  No  city  lacks 
serious  defects  :  no  city,  probably,  is  deficient  in  some  features 
of  interest  or  of  value  to  the  social  inquirer.  If  reflection  on 
any  features  of  cities  elsewhere  lead  us  to  work  better  for  the 
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improvement  of  our  own  ciiy,  mention  of  them  will  be  worth 
while  making.  Apart,  however,  from  any  consideration  of  that 
kind  the  comparative  study  of  municipal  institutions  and  con- 
ditions has  interest  in  itself.  Some  can  contribute  to  such 
comparative  study  from  knowledge  of  one  city,  some  from 
another;  some  from  cities  having  strong  resemblances  in  many 
respects  to  Manchester,  others  from  cities  suffering  from  few  of 
her  disadvantages  and  lacking  also  in  some  respects  where  she 
is  favoured. 

I  need  no  further  excuse  thaa  this  for  the  paper  I  have  to 
offer  you.  I  have  had  opportunities  which  do  not  fall  to  every 
Englisliman's  lot  of  studying  the  bright  and  busy  capital  of 
Denmark,  and  I  offer  you  to-night  some  of  the  fruits  of  the 
pleasant  experiences  I  have  had  in  that  city. 

Like  many  other  continental  cities,  and  unlike  the  cities  of 
our  country,  Copenhagen  shows  to  the  visitor  a  gay  and  cheerful 
aspect,  emphasized  by  the  habit  of  lounging,  not  in  stuffy  public- 
house  bars,  but  in  spacious  c^afes,  outside  which,  in  summer, 
numerous  tables  and  seats  axe  placed.  In  the  freedom  from 
the  habit  of  "  taking  their  pleasures  sadly,"  the  people  show  also 
another  continental  characteristic.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  will 
most  strike  a  visitor  from  Manchester,  but  if  he  seeks  for  con- 
trasts to  what  he  sees  at  home  he  will  find  abundance,  some 
pleasant,  some,  perhaps,  otherwise.  One  I  noted  in  particular, 
for  it  seemed  to  be  eloquent  of  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man 
as  man,  little  as  it  is  probably  connected  with  such  a  sentiment 
in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  practise  the  form  of  which  I  speak. 
In  going  down  the  street  one  sees  men  greeting  by  an  inclination 
of  the  hat  not  merely  their  lady  friends  and  acquaintances,  but 
those  of  their  own  sex  also.  Tliis  is  no  extraordinary  thing, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  greeting  is  not  confined  to  those 
■of  similar  standing  in  society  to  the  person  who  is  thus  rapidly 
ruining  his  hat  brim.  Does  he  enter  a  hotel,  the  porter  lifts 
his  hat,  but  the  gentleman  does  not  pass  with  a  nod  or  in  com- 
plete indifference ;  he  returns  the  greeting  in  kind.  So,  too,  on 
entering  a  tramcar  or  omnibus,  though  a  stranger  on  the  route, 
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one  receives  a  .similar  greeting  from  the  conductor,  and,  if  one 
is  not  a  boor,  one  returns  it  as  promptly  as  to  an  equal.  In 
entering  a  shop  the  assistant  at  the  counter  is  also  entitled  to  a 
similar  sign  of  courtesy,  and  in  many  shops  the  hat  is  not 
replaced  on  the  head  before  the  door  is  passed  on  the  way  out. 
It  may  be  a  mere  form,  a  habit  with  no  meaning,  but  even  the 
foiTU  of  courtesy  between  people  in  different  ranks  of  life  has 
advantages.  The  poor  have,  or  believe  they  have,  quite  enough 
of  occasions  for  thinking  hard  thoughts  of  the  rich. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  such  a  matter,  but  I  hardly  think 
the  gulf  separating  the  extremes  of  society  is  so  deep  in  Denmark 
as  in  England.  Incomes  on  the  whole  are  smaller  there  than 
here,  if  measured  in  money.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
were  smaller  as  measui'ed  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  and  I 
think  that  I  might  add  the  luxuries,  of  life.  The  poor  are  not 
poorer  tii:ui  here,  while,  though  there  are  rich  people  enough,  the 
parade  of  wealth  is  less  notable  there. 

These,  however,  are  generalities,  affecting  the  countiy  of 
which  Copenhagen  is  the  capital  as  much  as  that  city  itself. 
But  the  fact  that  Copenhagen  is  the  capital  of  a  country  is  an 
important  feature  in  its  life,  and  has  exerted  special  influences 
on  the  development  of  its  institutions.  As  the  capital  and  seat 
of  Government  it  draws  to  itself  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
and  is  naturally  also  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation.  These,  and  connected  facts,  make  it  not  a  little  mis- 
leading to  compare  even  larger  provincial  cities  with  the  Danish 
or  any  other  capital.  The  Danish  capital  is,  too,  relatively  to 
the  country  whose  metropolis  it  is,  a  large  capital.  The  city 
itself  comprises  about  one^sixth  of  the  country's  inhabitants ; 
the  city  and  its  immediate  suburbs  may  be  taken  to  contain  very 
little  short  of  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Denmark.  The  only 
case  which  closely  approaches  it  is  that  of  London.  The  County 
of  London  contains  about  one-seventh  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  only  about  one-ninth  of  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  while,  taking  Greater  London  at  six 
millions  of  inhabitants,  it  falls  short  of  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
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lation  of  England  and  Wales  and  consideraljly  short,  of  one-sixth 
of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a  commercial  city,  too, 
Copenhagen  holds  a  very  important  position.  Tins  position  waa 
threatened  by  the  designs  of  the  German  authorities  in  the 
construction  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  CauiU.  The  situation  was 
faced,  and,  t-o  avert  disaster,  a  nevr  harbour  was  constructed, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  traders — the  present  Free  Harbour. 
Tlie  outlay  was  trifling  compiired  with  that  on  the  Ship  Canal. 
It  was  met  partly  by  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the  State,  partly  ty 
the  formation  of  a  compiny  to  take  over  for  a  period  a  concession 
of  the  working  of  the  new  harbour,  the  provision  of  warehousing 
accommodation,  railways,  etc.,  etc.  In  all,  the  expenditure  on 
construction  and  the  company's  capit<il  represent  together  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling.  The  cessation  of  the  old 
dues  and  the  favourable  terms  offered  by  the  port  through  the 
Free  Harbour  have  produced  results  justifying  the  effort.  In  its 
efforts  to  maintain  its  trading  position  the  city  will  not  lack  the 
sympathy  of  a  community  which  has  made  the  gigantic  sacrifices 
needed  for  the  provision  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  harbour  accommodation,  with  that  available 
at  the  Ship  Canal  docks  as  a  means  of  comparison,  may  be 
taken  at  this  stage. 

COPBMHAQEN.  MaKCHESTBR. 

Old  Harbour.  Free  Harbour.    Ship  Canal  Docks. 

Water  Area    167  arres.                    60  acres.  104^  acres. 

Length  <if  Quay;*  ...  Alxiut  11;^  miles.       About  2§  miles.  5 J  miles. 

Depth  of  Water    ...  Up  to  26J  feet          Over  one-half  of  area  26ft.  in  large 

is  31ft.  deep.  docks. 
A  part  is  24Jft.  only. 

Opened  for  traffic  ...             ...                     9th  Nov.,  1894.  1st  Jan.,  1894. 

Sitnatinn. — We  turn  now  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
geographical  situation  of  Copenhagen.  It  lies  at  55°  40' 42" 
north  latitude,  which  is  2°  12',  or  152  miles,  further  north  than 
Manchester.  Placed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  largest  of  the 
Danish  islands,  Zealand,  the  city  lies  at  the  gate  of  the  Baltic. 
Its  harbour  is  formed  between  the  coast  of  Zealand  and  the 
small   island   Amager   (about   22     square    miles    only   in    area), 
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on  the  north-west  corner  of  which  one  qiuirter  of  the  city 
is  located.  Placed  on  the  sea-coast,  within  easy  reach  by  water 
or  rail  of  the  seaside  resorts  which  stretch  northwards  along 
the  Sound,  residence  in  the  Danish  capital  has  many  attractions. 
In  the  easy  access  to  abundance  of  woodland,  to  which  the  public 
has  free  admission,  an  important  condition  of  healthy  life  is 
fulfilled.  Of  open,  spaces  in  the  city  I  shall  speak  later,  but  must 
here  mention  that  besides  those  spaces  and  the  cheap  and  con- 
venient access  to  woodland  and  seaside,  a  park  of  about  150  acres 
in  extent,  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  a  suburban  local 
authority,  is  distant  not  more  than  about  1|  or  2  miles  from  the 
most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  city,  and  is  yet  less  distant 
from   other  parts. 

The  more  northerly  situation  of  Copenhagen  is  one  of  the 
causes  contributing  to  the  difference  between  its  climate  and 
our  own  and  to  resulting  differences  in  modes  of  life. 

Climate. — ^In  the  two  points  of  temperature  and  rainfall,  to 
which  alone  I  shall  refer,  the  marked  difference  of  climate  is  seen. 

Manchester.  Copenhagen. 

Average  of  1886-97.  Average  of  lS!ll-98. 

Temperature.  Temperature. 

Rainfall.  Fahrenheit  Rainfall.  Fahrenheit 

Inches.              Degrees.  Incnes.  Degrees. 

Winter  (Dee.  to  Feb.)     ...6  940             -39-4     4-220  32*5 

Spring  (March  to  May)   ...   5-923              46-9      5413  43-1 

Summer  (June  to  Aug.). ..10-985             59-0     8-441  60-5 

Autumu  (Sept.  to  Nov.)...  9-130             49-8     6-535  47-8 

Year 32-978  48-8     24-609  46-0 

I  have  given  an  example  of  recent  years  rather  than  for  the 
long  period  of  1861-98,  for  which  the  record  can  be  given  for 
Copenhagen,  in  order  to  keep  on  a  level  of  fair  comparison  with 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  Since  1860  the  rainfall  has  varied 
from  about  14  inches  to  about  29  inches  in  individual  years, 
the  average  being  about  22  inches.  The  winter  temperatures, 
too,  have  not  been  as  low  in  recent  years  as  on  the  average  of 
a  long  period.  Even  so,  however,  the  precipitation  is  shown  at 
only  about  threcKjuarters  of  that  of  Manchester.  The  range  of 
temperature  is  considerably  greater  than  with  us,  and,  in  spite 
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of  the  warmer  summer  muntliii,  the  ;ivera;j:e  ol'  the  yeur  is  some 
three  degrees  below  oui-s.  The  long,  cold  winter,  however,  is  a 
source  of  much  less  discomfort  than  a  cold  winter  causes  here. 
For  one  thing,  the  winter  is  the  driest  part  c»f  the  year.  For 
another,  the  houses  are  built  substantially,  and  do  not,  as  do  too 
many  even  of  our  presumably  better-class  houses,  fail  to  keep  the 
wind  out  of  the  dwellings  of  tho  inhabitants.  Ventilation  is  a 
desirable  thing,  and  one  of  the  complaints  often  made  of  con- 
tinental dwellings  is  that  they  are  insuiBficiently  ventilated.  Too 
free  access  of  air  through  walls  and  floors  is,  however,  unpleasant. 
The  floors,  I  may  here  mention,  were  one  of  the  features  of  Danish 
houses  which  attracted  my  attention  in  a  striking  degree.  The 
almost  univereal  chinks  of  English  floors  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  thus  contributing  much  to  the  comfort  and  warmth 
of  the  houses.  The  system  of  warming  most  used  is  lacking  in 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  open  fireplace,  and  the  heat  is  somewhat 
oppressive,  but  the  system  has  the  advantage  of  great  economy 
and  cleanliness.  Smoky  chimneys  are  an  evil  scaaroely  in- 
telligible to  the  householder  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  associated 
evil  of  down  draughts  which  distribute  dust  and  soot  impartially 
over  the  room  from  which  the  chimney  profes.ses  to  convey  the 
smoke  of  the  fire  is.  I  need  hardly  add,  quite  unknown.  The 
mode  of  heating  in  vogue  in  Copenhagen  has  a  further  advantage, 
that  the  atmosphere  suffers  far  lees  than  in  an  English  town 
from  the  pollution  of  black  smoke.  It  has  recognised  disadvan- 
tages, but  there  is  much  to  be  said  of  its  advantages. 

Area  and  PopiiUition  :  — 

Population.  Poimlation. 

Manchestkb. 
CopENHAOEN.  Present  Area,       Former  Area, 

Areii,  5643  acres.  12,911  acres.         4,293  acres. 

1840  120,819  1841  *256,525     235,507 

18P0  155,143  1851  *335,610     308,382 

1870  181,291  1861  '390,271     338,7^2 

1880  234,850  1871  *425,241     351,189 

1885  280,054  1881  462,-303     341,414 

1890  312,859  1891  505,368     350.990 

1898  *349,000  1898  *539,000     *358,827 

*  Estimated. 
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The  strong  tide  of  immigration  which  is  shown  by  the  figures 
oiven  for  Copenhagen  during  the  years  1870-1885  contrasts  both 
with  the  rate  of  growth  shown  before  and  with  that  since 
manifested.  There  has  been  no  change  in  area,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  Manchester;  but  there  have  grown  up,  not  merely  in 
the  less  central  parts  of  Copenhagen  itself,  but  beyond  its 
boundaries,  populous  suburbs,  one  of  which  forms  in  reality  as 
integi-al  a  part  of  the  population-aggi-egate  we  call  Copenhagen 
as  do  Salford  or  Moss  Side  of  the  population-aggregate  known 
to  strangers  as  Manchester.  Tlie  transition  from  Copenhagen  to 
Frederiksberg  is  not  more  plainly  marked  in  the  aspect  of  the 
streets  and  siu-roundings  than  the  passage  from  Manchester  to 
Moss  Side.  The  suburbs  beyond  the  city  boundaries  of  Copen- 
hagen now  number  a  population  which  cannot  be  far  short  of 
one-quarter  of  that  of  Copenhagen  itself.  The  question  of 
absorbing  some  of  these  smaller  subvirban  districts  is  at  present 
being  discussed  in  Copenhagen,  as  is  a  similar  question  here 
regarding  the  relation  of  Manchester  to  some  of  the  outlying 
districts. 

Housing. — The  mode  of  housing  the  people,  as  in  so  many 
continental  centres,  differs  widely  fi'om  that  common  in  England. 
The  block-dwelling  does  not,  however,  present  always  the  same 
aspect,  and  flats  are  not  quite  the  same  institution  wherever  met 
with.  It  has  been  realised  in  Manchester  that  in  the  circiim- 
stances  of  town  life,  cheap  and  flimsy  erections  become  rapidly 
a  danger,  from  the  sanitaiy  point  of  view,  to  the  city.  Sub- 
stantial buildings  are  possible,  even  on  valuable  sites,  if  they 
can  be  made  to  house  large  numbers.  Overcrowding  is  an  evil, 
even  if  the  crowded  dwellings  be  of  but  one  or  two  storeys  in 
height,  and  does  not  cease  to  be  an  evil  if  the  dwellings  are 
piled  one  on  the  top  of  another  in  a  huge  barrack.  But  some  of 
the  associated  evils  are  more  easily  held  under  control  in  the 
latter  case.  The  deputy,  who  super^'ises  the  owner's  interests 
in  a  barrack-dwelling,  may  also  be  made  to  take,  as  the  owner's 
representative,  certain  responsibilities  which,  in  the  interests  of 
the  community,  the  owner  ought  to  bear,  and  which  are,  I  fear, 
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too  much  shirked  among  us.  The  interior  of  each  tenant's 
apartment  may  remain  private?,  but  the  cleanliness  and  proper 
repair  of  approaches  and  many  subsidiary  matters  are  more 
capable  of  enforcement  where  a  responsible  official  resides  on 
the  spot  who  must  answer  for  such  matters.  An  apartment  in 
a  workmen's  block-dwelling  may  be  a  long  way  from  being  a 
heaven  on  earth,  but  it  would  bo  difficult  for  it  to  be  further 
removed  from  that  condition  than  some  of  the  small  houses 
one  can  see  in  towns  like  our  own  if  one  wanders  a  little  aside 
from  the  main  avenues  of  traffic  for  the  purpose.  Tlic  multi- 
plicity of  tenants  in  a  block-dwelling  compels  the  assumption  by 
the  landlord  of  some  responsibilities  which  in  our  separate-house 
system  seem  to  be  more  conveniently  imposed  on  the  occupier. 

The  authorities  impose  a  limit  on  the  number  of  floors  in 
buildings  in  Copenhagen  besides  insisting  on  solidity  of  construc- 
tion and  proper  provision  in  respect  of  sanitation.  Besides  the 
cellar,  which  is  found  in  about  30  per  cent  of  inhabited  buildings, 
and  wliich  commonly  is  but  half  underground,  and  the  entresol 
above  it,  four  further  storeys  and  an  attic  floor  form  the  extreme 
limit.  I  observed  that  in  some  places  in  the  workpeople's 
quarters,  new  houses  with  a  floor  less  than  I  have  named  reached 
to  the  same  height  as  older  houses  standing  alongside  with  the 
number  stated.  Additional  height  was  given  to  each  storey, 
though  that  meant  the  sacrifice  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  floor 
area.  In  1895  all  but  one-half  of  the  buildings  devoted  to 
private  dwellings  had  five  or  six  floors  above  ground,  while  under 
18i  per  cent  had  only  one  or  two  storeys  above  ground.  Of 
these  buildings  there  were  41  per  cent  which  contained  ten  or 
more  tenements  let  as  private  dwellings,  while  about  a  quarter 
of  the  people  lived  in  buildings  each  of  which  contained  100  or 
more  inhabitants. 

Comparisons  of  density  of  population  under  such  different 
conditions  as  those  of  Manchester  and  Copenhagen  would  seem 
to  be  useless.     Yet  I  find  some  striking  facts  in  the  comparison. 
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Inhabitants  Per  Acre,   1898. 

COPKNHAOEN.  MaNCHESTKB, 

Entire  Area 62             ...             ...                     ...  42  Acres. 

Inside  the  old  line  of 

ramparts  (600  acres)  152             Hulme     150  ...  477 

St.  George's  128  ...  498 

Ancoats 114  ...  400 

Beswick 114  ...  96 

Cliorlton-on-Medlock   ...  96  ...  646 

Bradford     81  ...  288 

Ardwick _ 74  ...  509 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  former  area  of  the  City  of  Man- 
chester, the  estimated  present  population  gives  a  density  of 
nearly  84  per  acre.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  barrack  blocks  of  Copenhagen  have  more  compensation  in 
open  spaces  than  have  the  dwellers  in  the  crowded  districts  of 
Manchester.  Warehouses  and  other  business  premises  occupy 
a  good  deal  of  space  in  both  cities,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
which  the  censuses  of  each  show,  that  the  central  districts  are 
losing  in  population  to  the  suburbs.  A  previous  table  showed 
this  for  Manchester  (see  p.  7).  In  Copenhagen,  the  inner  city 
referred  to  in  the  above  table  had  about  108,000  inhabitants  in 
1885  (less  by  6,000  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurj^  earlier),  but  in 
1895  it  numbered  only  some  88,000,  since  which  an  increase 
is  estimated  to  have  taken  place. 

Besides  the  question  of  crowding  as  illustrated  by  the  popu- 
lation per  acre,  there  is  the  further  question  of  numbers  per 
tenement  or  per  room.  From  the  census  returns  of  1891,  it 
appears  that  Manchester  had  103,720  tenements,  which  gives  an 
average  of  4'87  persons  to  each.  From  returns  of  1895,  the 
then  enumerated  82,715  tenements  in  Copenhagen  averaged  3*88 
persons  each.  In  this  number  of  tenements  are  not  included 
cases  of  lodgers  with  one  or  more  separate  rooms,  so  that  the 
comparison  is  not  vitiated  on  this  head.  The  proportion  of  small 
tenements  in  Copenhagen  is.  however,  much  greater  than  in 
Manchester.  In  the  former  city  the  two-roomed  tenement  is 
the  most  frequently  met  with,  though  it  should  be  remarked  that 
these  words  imply  a  tenement  having  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen, 
■whereas   such   an   interpretation   is   not   probably  assignable   to 
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the  expression  in  the  English  census  returns.     A  kitchen  as  well 

as  the  dwellinfr-room  was  found  also  in  7.555  of  the  10,887  one- 

rooined  tenements,  while  481  others  had  the  use  of  a  common 

kitchen.        Tlie   inhabitants   of   all    one-roomed   tenements    are, 

however,   returned  in   one   figure,   so   th:it   the   precise   numbers 

dwelling  in  tenements  of  a  single  room  in  our  sense  of  the  word 

cannot   be  stated.     In  the   following  comparison  the   difference 

here  indicated  must  be  borne  in  mind,  for  these  extra  rooms  are 

not  taken   into  account  in   the  calculation. 

Tenements  of  Four  Rooms  or  Lkss  having  mork  than  Two 
Persons  to  a  Room, 


Manchbster  (1891). 

Cope 

MHAGKN    (1895). 

Number 

of 
Rooms. 

Number 

of 

Tenements. 

Number 

of 

Inhabitants. 

Average 

number 

per  Room. 

Number 

of 

Tenements. 

Number 

of 

Inhabitants. 

A  verage 

number 

per  Room. 

1 

487 

1,957 

4  0 

3,239 

13,023 

4-0 

2 

2,506 

14,621 

2-9 

9,519 

57.823 

3-0 

3 

368 

8,687 

3-3 

1,945 

15,296 

2-6 

4 

1,912 

18,329 

2  4 

450 

4,337 

2-4 

Total    . . . 

5,773 

43,594 

2-8 

14,153 

90,479 

30 

Percentage 
for    tene- 
meuta    of 
4      rooms 
.ind    less. 

100 

17-3 

22-0 

36- 1 

The  mmiber  of  inhabitants  of  tenements  of  less  than  five 
rooms  was.  in  each  case,  about  250,000,  inhabiting  57,463 
tenements  in  Manchester  and  68,575  tenements  in  Copenhagen. 
The  overcrowding  appears  to  be  much  greater  in  Copenhagen 
than  in  Manchester,  but  the  apparent  fact  needs  to  be  taken 
with  the  qualifications  befoi-e  noted,  which  would  probably 
account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  difference. 

A  point  which  must  also  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  comparing 
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the  two  cases  is  that  connected  with  what  may  be  called  the 
lodger-question.  The  number  of  lodgers  enumerated  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1895  was  18,828,  or  somewhat  under  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  popidation  of  dwelling-houses.  Tliese  resided  in  12,647 
dwellings.  Of  lodgers  in  dwellings  of  four  rooms  or  less  there 
were  13,34i  in  10,138  dwellings. 

The  prevalence  of  lodgers  in  cottages  in  Manchester  has 
been  remarked  upon  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  recent 
quarterly  reports.  Between  the  middle  of  1898  and  the  middle 
of  1899  these  reports  record  32,570  visits  to  cottages,  and  in 
5,433  cases  lodgers  are  reported  as  found.  Doubtless  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  visits  are  repeated  visits,  but  the 
proportion  of  1  in  6  of  cases  showing  lodgers  need  not  therefore 
be  rejected  as  grossly  misleading.  Xo  one  of  the  four  quarters 
showed  any  noteworthy  deviation  from  this  proportion.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  a  city  like  Manchester^  a  large 
number  of  lodgers  are  found  in  houses  having  more  than  four 
rooms.  As  shown  above,  less  than  5,500  such  cases  were 
recorded  in  Copenhagen.  The  fact  is  that  in  many  cases  where, 
in  Manchester,  one  would  seek  lodgings,  in  a  city  like  Copen- 
hagen one  would  take  a  small  tenement  of  one  or  two  rooms, 
and  probably  arrange  for  board  elsewhere,  thus  avoiding  most 
of  the  difficulties  which  one  seeks  to  avoid  in  taking  lodgings. 
The  contrast  between  the.  3,694  inhabitants  of  one-roomed  tene- 
ments in  Manchester  and  the  9,121  so  enumerated  in  Copenhagen, 
or,  to  take  one-roomed  tenements  inhabited  by  one  person  only, 
the  497  of  Manchester  and  4,754  of  Copenhagen  may  .probably 
be  assigned,  in  part,  to  the  cause  mentioned.  The  following 
statement  may  be  added  :  — 

Average  Number  of  Persons  pkr  Tenement. 


Rooms  in  Tenement. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Manchester    (1891)    

Copeuhageu  (1895) 

2-30 

1-72 
1-82 

1-46 
]-41 

117 
108 

The  improvement   in  housing  conditions   in   Copenhagen   is 
shown  in  two  ways  by  the  statistics  of  the  census.     On  the  one 
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hand,  the  decrease  from  4*3  to  3*9  of  the  percentage  of  inhabited 

dwellings   which   were  located   in   cellars,   and   on   the  other  by 

the  decreasing  proportion  of  dwellings  consisting  of  one  room 

only.     Tliis  latter  is  shown  by  comparison  with  three  preceding 

censuses. 

Proportions  of  Tenements  of  Different  Sizes  in  Copenhagen. 


No.  of  Rooms  in  Tenement. 

189.". 

IS90 

1885 

1880 

1    

13-3 

13-9 

150 

16-8 

2    

40 '2 

39-9 

36-3 

32-9 

3    

16-7 

16-7 

16-8 

1    31-3 

4    

13-9 

13-.-. 

12-8 

More  than  4    

15-9 

ItJO 

191 

190 

Since  1880  the  total  number  of  tenements  has  increased  by 
two-thirds.  The  number  of  two-roomed  tenements  has  mean- 
while doubled,  while  the  increase  in  one-roomed  tenements  has 
been  only  30  per  cent,  and  has  been  at  a  progressively  slower 
rate  in  each  inter-censal  period.  In  comparison  with  the  49*5 
per  cent  of  dwellings  in  the  one-roomed  class  in  Stockholm,  the 
44'0  of  Berlin  and  the  37*1  of  Christiania,  Copenhagen's  13*3 
per  cent  is  remarkably  low. 

The  extent  of  crowding  in  rooms  which  prevails  in  Copen- 
hagen is  capable  of  illustration  from  another  point  of  view. 
Returns  of  1895  show  the  proportion  of  persons  to  floor-area  of 
inhabited  dwellings  in  each  quarter  of  the  town.  The  floor-area 
per  inhabitant  ranged  from  482  square  feet  to  166  square  feet 
in  different  districts ;  that  is,  roundly,  from  a  room  of  22  feet 
square  to  one  of  13  feet  square  per  person.  The  average  was 
254  square  feet,  or  a  room  16  feet  square  for  each,  approxi- 
mately. The  worst  crowding  was  in  some  of  the  newer  parts 
of  the  city — the  workmen's  quartere  par  excellence.  The  portion 
within  the  old  line  of  ramparts  averaged  312  square  feet  per 
head,  or  a  little  less  than  a  room  of  18  feet  square.  The  rest 
of  the  city  averaged  about  225  square  feet  per  head,  or  a  room 
of  15  feet  square  for  each,  taking  one  with  another. 

In  view  of  considerations  such  as  these,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  dwelling-houses  in  Manchester,  big 
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and  little  togetlier,  are  assessed  at  a  rental  little  exceeding  one 
million  sterling,  while  over  100,000  inhabited  houses  were 
returned  at  the  last  census,  and  the  number  has  since  been 
increased  by  some  11,000  new  houses,  so  that  the  average 
assessed  rental  stands  at  not  more  than  £10 — in  view  of  this, 
and  of  what  we  all  know  of  prices  charged  for  cottages,  it 
hardly  seems  reasonable  to  take  the  returns  quoted  as  an 
exhaustive  representation  of  crowded  dwellings  for  the  com- 
paa'ison  with  other  places. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  housing,  the  further  important 
question  of  rent  may  be  touched  upon.  The  rent,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  district,  but  certain  averages  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  Statistical  Office  which  may  sei've  as  clues  to  the 
position.  I  do  not  reproduce  the  figures  for  rooms  in  the  houses 
at  the  back  of  the  yard  which,  in  many  cases,  separates  the 
block  next  the  street  from  another  inner  block  of  dwellings. 
Tlie  fig-ures  I  give  are  for  dwellings  in  the  front  block.* 
Yearly  Average  Rent  in  Copenhagen. 


No.  of  Rooms.  '.      1S9.J. 

1  Room  with 'Ut  Kitchen...'     4     2 

1  Room  and  Kitcheu    6     0 

2  Roomst  ■     9  18 

3  Rooms 16     9 

4  Rooms t  21     0 


1890. 


No.  of  Rooms 


£  s. 
4  11 
6  3 
10  0 
16  11 
21   18 


8  and  over. 


1895. 

£,  s. 
30  13 
40  0 
53  4 
99     4 


1890. 


31  11 
41  9 
59  0 
89     2 


*  In  all  these  comparisons,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  not  only  a  kituhen 
in  addition  to  thf;  number  of  rooms  named  ;  but,  in  general,  additional  conveniences 
which  would  increase  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  mode  of  reckoning  usual  in  England. 
In  three-roomed  tenements  often,  in  larger  suites  always,  a  servant's  room,  whicli  is  nut 
a  mere  cupboai'd,  miscalled  a  room,  is  found  besides  the  kitchen  and  the  number  of  rooms 
indicated  in  the  classification.  A  particular  example  of  a  six-roomed  tenement  may 
illustrate  this.  The  tenement  included  six  roomy  appartmcnts,  with  kitchen,  servant's 
room,  pantry,  a  wine  cellar,  coal  cellar,  and  a  third  cellar.  In  addition  tliere  were  two 
attics,  usable  as  store-rooms,  though  as  one  was  furnished  with  a  st<ne,  it  was  available 
for  other  purposes  as  well.  The  tenant  had,  in  addition  to  the  accommodation  named, 
the  use  of  a  washing  cellar  and  drying  loft  every  fourth  week  in  rotation  with  the  other 
tenants.  The  tenement  in  question  was  on  the  fourth  floor,  overlooking  a  main 
thoroughfare,  and  the  rent  was  barely  over  £44  per  annum._  The  case  is  by  no  means 
one  showing  exceptional  extra  conveniences.  These  extras  modify  comparisons,  both 
on  the  subject  of  crowding  and  on  that  of  I'cnt,  with  English  statistics,  and  should  not 
b«  ignored  when  either  is  imder  consideration. 

^  In  view  of  the  exceptional  importance  of  the  two-roomed  tenement,  the  fact  that 
rents  varyiag  from  £7  8s.  to  £12  lO.s. ,  for  auch  tenements  in  streets  selected  as  samples 
of  different  quarters  of  the  city,  were  found,  may  be  worth  noting. 
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It  will  he  obsei-ved  that  only  in  the  case  of  larg'e  fiats  has 
there  been,  during  the  inter-censal  period,  a  rise  in  rent. 
Whether  the  apparent  rise  is  illusory  or  not  is  difficult  to  say. 
An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  very  large  flats  to  those  with 
eight  to  ten  rooms  would  be  capable  of  producing  such  a  change 
quite  as  much  as  a  real  increase  in  the  rent  of  a  tenement 
with  a  given  number  of  rooms.  The  question  of  local  taxes 
will  be  considered  later. 

Vital  Statistics. — It  will  be  of  importance  to  note  the  condi- 
tion as  to  health  of  a  population  housed  so  differently  to  our 
own,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  illustrated  by  such  returns  as  do 
not  need  any  special  knowledge  for  their  understanding.  The 
composition  of  the  two  populations  differs  so  much  that  simple 
average  death-rates  would  hardly  serve  the  end  of  accurate  com-- 
parison.     Tliis  is  shown  in  the  following  statement. 

Pkoportion  of  the  Living  at  Different  Ages. 

MaNCHBSTKK    (1891).  COPKNHAGEN  (1895). 


Grou  ps  of  Ages. 

Males. 

Females.       j 

Males. 

Females. 

0-1 

28 

•27           i 

29 

23 

1-4 

99 

94 

93 

78 

15-24 

229 

217 

211 

178 

25-64 

600 

606 

604 

631 

65  ;iud  over. 

44 

56 

63 

90 

1 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

While  Manchester  had  1,072  females  to  1,000  males,  Copen- 
hagen had  no  less  than  1,189  females  per  1,000  males.  The 
excess  is  noteworthy  in  the  age-period  20  to  40,  but  it  is  also 
very  striking  at  ages  from  50  onwards.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  proportionate  numbers  of  females  at  the  younger  ages 
shows  so  small.  Such  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  population 
cannot  but  have  a  pi'ofound  effect  on  the  average  death-rate. 
The  following  table  further  illustrates  the  peculiar  sex  and  ago 
constitution  of  the  population. 


Pkoportion  of 


Manchestkr  (1891). 
Males.        Females. 


CoPKNirAGEN  (1895). 
Jliiles.  Females. 


Unmarried 322 

Married   641 

Widowed 37 


290 

375 

403 

621 

599 

512 

89 

26 

85 

At  ages  20-55      1,000 


1,000 


1.000 


l.OCO 
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The  low  proportion  of  married  in  Copenhagen  is  very 
striking,  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  who  outnumber  the 
men  at  the  ages  considered  by  close  on  25  per  cent,  as  against 
a  less  tliiin  9  per  cent  excess  in  Manchester.  Tlie  ages  con- 
sidered give,  here,  47  per  cent  of  the  whole  population ;  in 
Copenhagen  rather  more,  50  per  cent.  The  great  immigration, 
referred  to  previously,  in  the  later  seventies  and  early  eighties 
afiected  both  birth-rate  and  age-distribution  profoundly,  as  it 
consisted  mainly  of  persons  in  the  most  reproductive  period 
of  life. 

The  progress  of  events  in  the  matter  of  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  life  as  evidenced  hy  death-rates  may  be  traced  in 
some  detail. 


Death  Rates 

W 

ANCHESTEB 

Township 

~  Manchester  City. 

Age  Groups. 

1874-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-94. 

1895-98. 

1891-94. 

J895-P8. 

Under  One  Year* 

190 

193 

213 

218        1 

182 

192 

0-4 

103-5 

92-8 

98-5 

100-1     ! 

78-7 

80-1 

5-14 

7-8 

6-1 

5-5 

4-7     i 

4-5 

3-8 

15-24 

8-7 

6-6 

5-9 

5-3 

5-1 

47 

25-44 

18-6 

15-4 

16-4 

16        1 

12-5 

11-3 

45-64 

45-0 

38-6 

45-9 

43-9 

35-3 

33-8 

65  and  over 

126'4. 

96-3 

142-4 

135-1  : 

1196 

107-4 

Total 

32-2 

26-9 

29-4 

28-8     ! 

23-3 

22  6 

Bii-bh  rate     

40-8 

35-9 

34  6 

35-3 

331 

.    32-9 

•  Deaths  under  one  year  of  age  per  thousand  biitbs. 


Copenhagen  Death-Rates  at  Succkssfve  Periods. 


Age  Groiip.s, 

1875-79. 

1880-84. 

1885-89. 

1890-94. 

1895-98. 

Uniler  One  Year.* 

233 

216 

204 

204 

171 

0-4 

102-2 

93-2 

85-8 

81-3 

60-8 

5-14 

5-7 

5-1 

5-9 

57 

3  6 

15-24 

6-3 

58 

5  4 

52 

4-6 

25-44 

9-7 

9-6 

91 

8-3 

7-5 

45-64 

24-8 

23-8 

21-2 

21-1 

20  1 

65  anH  over 

85-2 

81-8 

75-9 

83-2 

75-0 

Total    

247 

23-6 

22-2 

21-4 

17 -.5 

Birth  rate    

35-6 

37-2 

:^6-4 

32-2 

29-6 

'  Deaths  under  one  year  of  age  per  thousand  living  births. 
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When  I  prepared  the  part  of  this  table  r«  luting  to  Man- 
chester I  looked  to  find  in  it  even  niorL'  ?niirk<d  truces  of 
improvement  than  are  actually  shown.  Tlie  township  of  Man- 
chester is  subject  to  special  influences,  and  thi  niifi^ration  which 
is  going  on  probably  causes  the  estimates  of  population  at  the 
different  ages  to  be  but  approximations  to  the  truth.  The  first 
two  columns  are  from  figures  given  in  the  last  two  decennial 
reports  of  the  Registrar  General,  the  later  fi^nn  s  art-  ilcrivcd 
from  information  in  the  reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  city.  The  improvement  in  the  figures  for  childhood  and 
adolescence  is  the  only  bright  feature  of  the  table  for  the  town- 
ship, and  this  is,  possibly,  largely  a  fictitious  improvement,  for 
a  shift  in  the  age-distribution  of  the  population  might  consider- 
ably affect  these  small  figures  without  seriously  improving  the 
others.  Some  improvement  is  shown  as  agjiii'ft  twenty  years 
ago,  but  not  in  the  rates  of  infancy  and  old-ago.  In  the  figures 
for  the  city,  the  general  improvement  is  satisfactory,  though 
the  want  of  improvement  in  infant  death-mtfs  is  quite  the 
opposite,  es|>ecially  when  these  are  placed  alongside  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  township  in  1881-90.  A  good  deal  has 
been  done,  perhaps  more  than  the  tables  would  suggest,  but  we 
are  as  yet  far  behind  the  possibilities  suggested  by  the  figures 
of  the  second  half  of  the  table. 

The  improvement  shown  in  these  last  figures  is  a  general 
improvement  touching  all  ages,  but  the  part  of  it  which  weighs 
most  in  reducing  the  general  average  is  undoubtedly  the  reduc- 
tion in  deaths  of  young  children.  In  Copenhagen,  as  in 
Manchester,  nearly  30  per  cent  of  all  deaths  take  place  under 
one  year  of  age.  Twenty  years  ago  it  stood  at  a  considerably 
higher  figure,  rising  in  several  years  to  .35  per  cent  and  over. 
To  what  should  we  attribute  the  striking  improvement  in  a 
special  degree  ?  Many  causes  have  undoubtedly  concurred,  causes 
whose  operation  is  also  reflected  in  improvement  at  the  higher 
ages,  such  causes  as  improved  housing,  better  water  supply, 
improved  earnings,  and  the  like.  A  special  influence,  however, 
appears  to  be  needed,  an  influence  affecting  ebpecially  infant 
2 
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life,  and  it  seems  hard  to  resist  the  suggestion  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  such  facts  as  the  continuously  increased  stringency  of 
control  of  the  milk  supply.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Copenliagen  workman  over  his  Manchester  comrade  is  an  excel- 
lent supply  of  milk  at  half  the  cost  of  the  article  here.  The 
authorities  are  not  overborne  in  their  enforcement  of  regulation 
by  fear  of  raised  prices.  The  milk-producers  themselves  find 
advantage  in  adopting  methods  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
sanitary  authorities.  There  was  certainly  a  considerable  advance 
in  this  latter  respect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties,  and  one 
is  tempted  to  link  the  startling  improvement  shown  in  our  table 
with  that  change,  even  if  that  be  but  one  of  the  operating  causes 
of  the  improvement. 

One  should  not,  perhaps,  pass  by  without  mention  of  the 
high  rate  of  illegitimate  births  in  Copenhagen.  It  has  risen  in 
twenty  rears  from  about  19  to  about  23  per  cent  of  total  births. 
The  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  of  legitimate  children  were  as 
low  as  150  per  thousand  births  in  the  last  four  years,  while  the 
corresponding  figure  for  illegitimate  children  was  244.  The 
improvement  in  the  death-rate  over  the  last  twenty  years  has, 
it  is  true,  been  more  marked  in  the  case  of  illegitimate 
than  in  that  of  legitimate  children,  but  the  regretable 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  has  offset 
this,  so  that  they  contribute  as  large  a  proportion  as 
formerly  of  the  deaths  under  one  year  of  age.  The  high 
rate  of  illegitimacy  is  not  entirely  im connected  with  the  existence 
of  institutions  in  the  city  offering  facilities  to  unfortunate 
mothers,  whether  properly  belonging  to  the  city  or  not.  Similar 
influences  are  recognised  as  affecting  the  problem  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  only  right  to  refer  to  them  here. 

Into  deaths  from  particular  diseases  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  to-night.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  lightly  handled  by 
a  layman.  I  do  not  quote,  either,  the  excellent  and  useful 
returns  of  the  attack-rates  of  various  diseases.  I  am  doubtful 
if  the  returns  are  comparable  with  those  made  here.  They 
afford  a  quantity  of  information  about  the  health  conditions  of 
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tiie  city  which  has  not  been  sjBtematically  collected  here.  Tlie 
mere  averajre  fi<jnircs  of  attacks  of  all  epidemic  diseases  would 
be  further  misleading,  for  they  are  so  greatly  afifected  by  such 
epidemics  as  that  of  influenza  some  years  ago,  causing  extra- 
ordinary increases  in  numbers  attacked  without  a  proportionate 
increase  of  dangerous  disease  in  the  community. 

City  Govkknment. 

Having  touched  on  one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious  indices 
of  good  or  bad  city  government,  we  must  now  proceed  to 
consider  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  government  whose 
action  is  thus  indicated.  It  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
our  own.  and  thus  illustrates  a  well-known  principle,  that  good 
or  bad  govemnient  may  be  obtained  under  the  most  diverse 
constitutional  arrangements. 

Our  own  government  is  essentially  democratic.  The  city 
iepends  on  the  labours  of  the  gentlemen  who  voluntarily  devote 
time  and  energy  to  its  sen'ice,  in  exchange  for  which  the  dis- ' 
tinction  they  achieve  is  duly  qualified  with  no  small  amount  of 
abuse  at  times  and  of  criticism  pretty  constantly.  The  Man- 
chester City  Council,  with  its  lO-t  members  and  its  score  of 
Standing  Committees,  is  concerned,  not  merely  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  city  administration,  but  with  all  its  petty 
details  as  well.  Copenhagen  has  also  a  body  of  representatives, 
elected  by  its  citizens  to  control  the  city  government,  but  the 
painful  detail  of  committee  work  is  replaced  by  a  general  control 
over  departments  administered  by  paid  experts.  Cue  might, 
perhaps,  better  compare  that  government  with  our  Imperial 
Grovernment  than  with  the  local  government  of  our  municipali- 
ties. At  the  head  is  placed  a  President,  whose  functions  arc 
very  different  from  tliose  of  our  Lord  Mayor.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  King,  and  serves  as  representative  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and.  in  addition,  a  number  of  matters  which  would 
probably  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance  by  us,  are 
attended  to  in  the  offices  of  his  department.  He  has  the  right 
of  presiding  at  meetings  of  the  magistracy,  the  executive  body 
in  the  city  government,  and  a  casting  vote  in  its  deliberations. 
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This  exocutive  body,  the  cabinet  coimcil  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, is  composed  of  eight  members  besides  the  President. 
Four  of  the  members  are  unpaid  members  of  the  general  body 
of  popular  representatives.  These  four  covncillors  hold  office 
for  six  years,  but  neither  law  nor  custom  prevent  their  re-election 
to  repeated  tenns  of  sei'vice.  The  whole  body  of  representatives 
elects  from  its  own  members  to  the  office  of  councillor.  In  a 
sense,  one  might  compare  these  coimcillors  to  our  chaii*men  of 
committees,  but  that  the  committees  are  wanting.  The  other 
four  members,  and  the  most  imponant  part  of  the  executive 
body  in  the  city  government,  are  the  four  Burgomasters  (Borg- 
mestrene),  whose  appointments  are  tenable  for  life,  and  who  are 
elected  by  the  representative  body,  the  appointment  requiring 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Crown.  These  four  gentlemen  bear, 
practically,  the  whole  responsibility  for  all  the  departments  of 
the  administration  of  the  city.  Each  has  charge  of  a  certain 
group  of  matters,  a  separate  department,  and  has  power  to 
decide  as.  to  what  shall  be  done,  in  about  the  same  degree  as 
our  Cabinet  Ministers  can  decide  for  their  respective  depart- 
m.ents.  Some  questions  need  to  be  considered  by  the  whole 
magistracy,  President,  Burgomasters,  and.  Councillors,  wliile  over 
financial  matters  the  popular  representatives  have  entire  control. 
The  Budget  must  be  approved  by  them,  and  money- votes  can 
only  be  had  with  their  sanction.  For  minor  adjustments  in 
regard  to  unforeseen  changes  in  expenditure,  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee exists,  and  has  power  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
magistracy.  Not  only  questions  of  taxation,  but  also  all  ques- 
tions of  raising  loans,  need  the  approval  of  the  popular  body, 
and  hence,  apart  from  other  powere  assigned  them,  as  I  need 
not  point  out,  they  have  an  effective  control  over  all  the 
departments  of  city  government.  All  the  advantages  of  special 
knowledge  and  skill,  permanency  of  policy,  and  entire  devotion 
to  the  work  of  the  city  are  afforded  by  the  assignment  of  the 
direction  of  affairs  to  the  four  heads  of  departments.  The 
modest  salary  of  £500  per  annum*  is  foimd  sufficient  to  command 

'  Increased  last  vear  to  £560. 
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first-rate  talent  iu  tlie-se  ivspoiisiblc  offices,  hut  it  niusi  be 
remembered  tliat  salaries  do  not  rule  high,  and  that  thoroughJy 
comfortable,  and  even  moderately  luxurious  living  can  be  com- 
manded in  Copeidiagen  at  an  expendiUire  which  would  not  enable 
one  to  lift  one's  head  above  the  level  of  stniggling  poverty  in 
Manchester.  I  refer  here,  not  to  the  poverty  of  the  hand-working 
classes,  but  to  the  more  difficult  case  of  tlie  section  in  society 
whose  occupations  and  tastes  prevent  them  from  realising  such 
comfort  as  the  hand-worker  can  find,  while  their  income  debars 
them  from  sharing  in  the  satisfactions  for  which  their  training 
and  dispositions   incline  them. 

The  body  of  popular  representatives  numbers  36.  Each  ycaj- 
six  are  elected,  who  hold  their  seats  for  six  years.  Tlie  whole 
•"^6  have  the  right  to  elect  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  among 
themselves,  and  the  assembly  has  the  right  to  require  informa^ 
tion  and  arrive  at  a  determination  on  all  matters  touching  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  In  case  of  want  of  accord  between 
the  popular  body  and  the  magistracy  on  any  of  these  matters, 
when  no  agreement  is  found  possible  by  negotiation,  a  power  of 
final  decision  rests  with  the  Home  Office,  or  perhaps  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  title  of  the  ministry  concerned  should,  in  this 
case,  be  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  assent  of  this 
Government  department  is,  further,  needed  when  questions  of 
loans  desired  by  the  city  arise. 

The  superior  permanent  officials  of  the  various  departments 
are  appointed  by  the  populai'  body  on  the  nomination  of  the 
magistracy.  The  subordinate  officials  are  appointed  or  dis- 
missed either  by  the  magistracy  as  a  whole  or  by  the  individual 
burgomasters  in  their  respective  departments. 

The  right  of  voting  for  a  representative  in  the  City  Council 
is  possessed  by  every  native  or  naturalised  male  of  25  years  and 
upwards,  who,  at  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  voters'  list,  was 
resident  in  the  city  and  assessed  to  the  city  income-tax  at  an 
amount  corresponding  to  1,000  kroner  per  annum  income  (a 
trifle  under  21s.  6d.  per  week).  Persons  who  have  had,  and  have 
not  refunded,  help  from  the  poor-law,  or,  being  domestic  servants 
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have  not  a  housekold  of  their  owu,  do  not  fxjssess  the  franchise. 
The  voting  is  not  by  wards  or  districts  each  of  which  claims  ita 
representative,  but  for  the  eix  representatives  together,  each 
man  having  six  votes.  The  division  of  the  city  into  13  voting 
districts  is  merely  for  convenience,  so  far  iis  the  election  of  the 
city's  Council  is  concerned.  The  extent  to  which  burgesses 
exercise  their  votes  is  worth  a  word.  For  a  long  period  before 
1886  the  interest  shown  in  elections  was  meagre  in  the  extreme, 
the  franchise  never  being  exercised  by  as  many  as  20  per  cent 
of  those  entitled  to  vote,  and  occasionally  reaching  as  low  as 
imder  4  per  cent.  From  1886  an  improvement  is  shown,  and 
that  in  siich  a  degree  that,  in  the  last  four  years,  between  70  and 
80  per  cent  of  possible  votes  have  been  given. 

In  addition  to  the  indications  already  noted  of  the  activities 
of  this  somewhat  bureaucratic  government,  a  few  of  tlie  depart- 
ments may  be  examined  separately,  as  briefly  as  the  case  permits. 
We  may  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  inquiry  respecting  water, 
lighting,  tramways,  cleansing,  roads  and  parks,  poor-law,  and 
schools,  all  of  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  one  body,  not,  as  with 
MS,  by  three  distinct  authorities. 

Water. — ^Tlie  city  formerly  drew  its  water-supply  from  a  lake 
about  2 J  miles  westward,  and  from  some  borings  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  growth  of  the  consumption  caused  the  acquisi- 
tion, in  1873,  of  a  larger  lake  about  12  miles  north-west  of  the 
city.  The  water  obtained  from  this  source  was  not  of  as  good 
quality  as  was  desirable,  and  after  serious  causes  of  complaint 
had  arisen  in.  1882  a  series  of  efforts  was  made  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  water  from  deep  borings  to  replace  the  supply  of  the 
lakes,  whicJi  was  surface  water  to  a  large  extent.  From  1886 
onwards  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  capabilities,  in 
regard  to  water  supply,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  was 
carried  on,  and  as  a  result,  since  1893  the  water  supply  has  been 
exclusively  from  deep  borings,  from  50  to  150  feet  in  depth. 
Tlie  area  over  which  these  extend  is  no  less  than  180  square 
miles,  some  lying  at  distances  from  5  to  10  or  more  miles  west 
of  the  city,  others  along  the  borders  of  the  large  lake  already 
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mentioned  as  a  second  source  of  supply  in  the  past.  In  this 
latter  area  occur  the  deeper  boringB.  New  borings  are  sunk 
as  occasion  requires. 

After  the  water  is  obtained  and  pumped  up  to  a  sufficient 
height,  it  is  conducted  to  the  city  and  there  stored  and,  after 
filtering,  forced  into  the  mains,  with  which  is  connectetl  a  small 
reservoir  in  a  neighbouring  park  which  takes  any  overflow. 

From  1879  to  1898  the  daily  supply  of  water  to  the  city  more 
than  doubled,  while  the  population  increased  by  one-half.  The 
supply  in  the  latter  year  was  nearly  18  gallons  per  day  per  head 
of  the  population.  Tlie  total  daily  supply  from  the  Manchester 
Waterworks  is  about  five  times  that  sent  out  in  Copenhagen,  but 
Manchester  supplies  water  to  a  population  outside  the  city  as 
great  as  that  inside,  and  scattered  over  an  area  nearly  six 
times  the  extent  of  the  city,  and,  in  addition,  provides  a 
hydraulic  supply.  Copenhagen  supplies  but  an  insignificant 
quantity  to  users  outside  the  city.  In  recent  years  the  analyses 
of  the  water  which  are  regularly  nuide  show  it  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  a  satisfactory  reward  to  the  efforts  made  to  improve  it. 
In  reference  to  the  amount  of  water  used,  I  may  anticipate  a 
later  section  so  fnr  as  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  water- 
closets  are  only  gradually  coming  into  use  in  Copenhagen,  so 
that  the  per  head  consimiption  at  present  does  not  include  that 
considerable  consumption  needed  for  this  important  purpose. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  winters,  bursts  of 
water-pipes  through  frost  are  very  rare,  may  be  worth  stating. 

The  value  of  the  waterworks  with  all  the  appurtenances  was 
given  as  rather  over  £350,000  at  the  end  of  1898.*  The  outlay 
of  the  department  on  maintenance  and  on  extensions  of  mains, 
etc.,  charged  to  revenue  account,  averaged  £11,800  in  1885-89, 
£13,000  in  1890-94,  and  reached  £18,500  in  1898,  the  increase 
in  recent  years  having  been,  as  seen,  marked.  The  cost  of  our 
waterworks,  as  stated  in  the  Manchester  accounts  for  last  year, 


*  Here,  and  in  most  of  wh.-»t  follows,  the  view  that  the  figxires  are  simpler  to  grasp  if 
rounded  off  to  the  nearest  £100,  or  even  the  nearest  £1,000  in  many  cases,  is  acted  upon. 
The  loss  in  accuracy  is  quite  insignificant,  while  the  gain  in  clearness  is  suhstantiaL 
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somewhat  exceeded  £6,000,000.  The  liabilities  on  capital 
account  stootl  at  a  little  under  £5,000,000.  The  outlay  for 
ordinary  maintenance  and  the  administration  of  the  department 
has  averaged  about  £50,000  during  the  last  five  financial  years, 
in  addition  to  an  average  of  £24,560  for  chief-rents,  rates  and 
taxes,  and  titlies ;  and  the  outlay  for  siulving  funds  and  interest 
on  loans  about  £199,000  per  annum.  There  has  been,  also,  an 
average  surplus  of  somewhat  over  £11,000  in  the  last  fom-  years.* 

To  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  the  receipts  by 
Manchester  for  water  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  by 
hydi'aulic  power,  etc.,  supplied  by  meter,  have  averaged  £121,000 
per  annum,  of  which  £22,000  was  for  supply  outside  the  city. 
Receipts  for  water  sold  to  other  authorities  or  to  companies 
outside  the  city  and  from  water-rates  inside  and  outside  the 
city  have  averaged  about  £155,000,  of  which  supplies  outside  the 
city  accounted   for  £84,000. 

It  is  only  with  the  firat  of  these  divisions  of  receipts  that 
any  comparison  can  be  made  with  Copenhagen.  For  ordinary 
purposes  water  is  there  supplied  and  charged  for  on  principles 
similar  to  those  adopted  for  supplying  light  in  the  public  streets 
and  meeting  the  cost  of  that  service.  For  exceptional  supplies  of 
water,  such  as  that  needed  for  manufactiiring  purposes,  extra 
taps,  fountains,  public  buildings,  etc.,  charges  are  made.  Rather 
under  a  quarter  of  the  total  supply  is  used  for  such  purposes, 
and  the  proportion  so  used  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  income 
from  this  source  to  the  city  was,  on  the  average,  £10,-300  in 
1885-89,  £12,300  per  annum  in  1890-94,  and  rose  to  over 
£16,000  in  1898.  Tlie  net  outlay  on  revenue  account  for  water 
supply  to  the  city  is  thus  reduced  to  a  quite  small  sum. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  net  cost  of  water-supply 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen,  including  interest  and  amor- 
tisation of  capital,  amounts  to  about  one  shilling  per  head  per 
annum  in  addition  to  the  charges  for  special  supplies  for  other 


*  The  transactions  of  the  year  1894-5  are  involved  in  payments  of  interest  on  capital 
during  the  construction  of  works  at  Thirlmere.  The  omission  of  that  year  in  estimating 
the  average  surplus  seemed  the  less  doubtful  course. 
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than  ordinary  domestic  use.  Tliis  charge  is,  as  stated,  not 
separately  levied  on  the  citizens.  Manchester  has  levied  a  water- 
rate  which,  durincr  the  last  five  years,  has  averapred  about  28.  8d. 
per  head  of  population,  nearly  equally  divided  between  domestic 
water-rate  and  public  water-rate,  the  former  being  somewhat  the 
greater  of  the  two.  Tlie  charges  for  water  supplied  outside  the 
city  and  for  water  supplied  by  meter  have,  on  the  average, 
amounted  to  £205,000.  or  £6,000  more  than  the  annual  charges 
resulting  from  the  enormous  capital  outlay.  Deducting  the 
average  annual  surplus  from  the  water-ratos  chargetl,  as  stated 
ahove.  we  arj  left  with  a  charge  of  2s.  3 id.  per  head  for  water- 
supply,  or,  if  the  profit  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  an 
addition  to  the  city  rate,  falling  on  all  property  assessed,  we 
mav  assign  the  resultant  net  charge  between  domestic  and  public 
water-rates  thus — ^rather  over  Is.  3 id.  per  inhabitant  for  the 
former  and  ruther  under  Is.  per  inhabitant  for  the  latter ;  the 
effect  of  the  mode  of  charging  and  of  making  profit  for  the  aid 
of  the  rates  being  that  of  the  3d.  in  the  £  charged  on  owners 
as  water-rate,  about  Id.  in  contribution  to  the  general  city-rate 
would  be  thus  assessed  to  this  small  extent  directly  on  the  owner.* 
Gas. — •Copenhagen  possesses  two  gasworks,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  city.  The  older  was  built  in  the  years  1855-57  and  the 
other  was  added  twenty  years  later,  when  further  additions  to 
the  single  set  of  works  seemed  lees  desirable  than  an  entirely 
new  works.  Tlie  older  works  have  had  added  to  them  in  1893 
a  water-gas  plant.  Tlie  consumption  of  gas  in  1898  reached  to 
somewhat  over  3  million  cubic  feet  per  day,  vaiying  from  about 
If  millions  in  the  summer  to  over  5^  millions  in  the  winter. 
The  Manchester  consumption  varies  from  about  5  to  24  millions 
and  is  nearly  four  times  that  of  Copenhagen.  The  area  of 
supply  is,  however,  greater  by  fully  50  per  cent  than  the  area 

*  It  seems  that  the  water  department  has  no  intention  at  any  time  of  contributing 
its  surplus  to  the  City  Fund.  Its  accumulation  is  merely  a  prelude  to  a  loweriDg  of 
charges.  The  above  calciil.ition  ia,  therefore,  mecely  an  indication  of  the  amoiiut 
available  for  such  reduction.  Manchester's  position  involves  the  erai)loyment  of  a  largo 
amount  of  capital  at  the  risk  of  her  citizens  in  the  supply  of  water  to  other  conimuuities. 
The  city  neither  makes  any  direct  profit  on  the  employment  of  this  large  capital,  nor 
does  it  profit  indirectly  by  securing  an  exceptionally  cheap  supply  of  water. 
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of  the  City  of  Manchester,  and  the  population  of  the  area  also 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  city.  In  ihe  case  of  Copen- 
hagen the  urea  of  supply  veiy  little  exceeds  that  of  the  city  itself, 
the  population  supplied  being  less  than  1^  per  cent  greater  than 
the  city's  population.  Gas  for  lighting  purpose.s  being  sold  there 
at  a  higher  rate  than  gas  for  power  or  cooking,  many  consumers 
have  two  meters,  so  that  the  number  of  consumers  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  number  of  meters.  There  were,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  46,510  meters  for  gas  for  cooking,  etc.,  19,204 
for  gas  for  lighting,  and  231  automatic  meters,  all  of  which  were 
for  cooking-gas.  There  were  also  4,946  public  lamp-posts  and 
439  private.  Last  year  witnessed  a  tenfold  increase  in  automatic 
meters. 

Compai'e  these  figures  with  the  1897  figures  for  Manchester, 
namely,  86,688  ordinary  meters,  13,959  automatic  m.eter8,  and 
9,403  gas  cookers  and  stoves,  together  with  13,084  public  lamps 
in  the  city  and  3,010  outside  the  city.  Tlie  Manchester  mains 
were  about  750  miles  in  length  in  1897,  when  those  of  Copen- 
hagen were  about  140  miles  in  length.  Tlie  candle-power  of 
Manchester  gas  is  stated  at  about  19,  that  of  Copenhagen  stands 
at  just  under  16  Hefner  candles.*  The  gasworks  occupy  an  area 
of  75  acres  in  Manchester  and  about  50  acres  in  Copenhagen. 

The  consumption  of  gas  from  the  Manchester  gasworks  has, 
during  the  last  ten  yeans,  increased  by  about  25  per  cent.  In 
Copenhagen,  in  the  same  interval,  it  has  increased  by  close  on 
80  per  cent.  The  whole  of  this  latter  increase  arises  from  the 
increased  use  of  gas  for  cooking  and  motor  purposes;  in  fact, 
the  consumption  for  lighting  purposes  has  actually  decreased. 
In  1888  the  consimiption  for  lighting  purposes  was  71  per  cent 
of  the  production,  that  for  cooking  and  motors  only  4  per  cent. 
In  1898  these  proportions  stood  at  35  and  50  respectively.  The 
reasons  for  this  change  are  two.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  middle 
of  1888  gas  for  cooking  and  warming  purposes  was  reduced  in 
price,  being  charged  at  3s.  lOJd.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  as  against 

*  The  Hefner  candle  and  the  English  standard  candle  are  of  approximately  the 
same  illuminating  power. 
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58.  for  lighting  purix>SL's.  Before  tJiis,  only  gas  for  gas-motors 
was  sold  at  reduced  rates,  and  the  rate  for  this  was  6 id. 
greater  than,  the  new  price.  A  further  reduction  of  the  prico  of 
cooking-gas  to  Ss.  -id.  took  place  in  1890.  The  consumption  of 
1888  was  6  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1887,  one-third  of  the 
increase  being  at  the  reduced  rate.  The  consumption  of  gas  for 
special  purposes  at  the  reduced  rate  has  grown  steadily  and 
rapidly  from  21  h  million  feet  to  G18  million  feet  between 
1888  and  1898.  Meanwhile  a  slow  falling-ofl  in  lighting-gas 
took  place  at  first,  which  was  checked  in  1891,  but  was  renewed 
on  the  opening  of  the  electric-light  works  in  1892,  and  continued 
till  1894.  After  that  date  the  consumption  has  again  slowly 
increased.  The  high  price  checks  development  in  consumption. 
It  is  noteworthy  and  natural  that  the  difference  between  smumer 
and  winter  consumption  is  mucli  greater  for  lighting  than  for 
other  purposes. 

Nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  gas  produced  is  consumed  in  street- 
lighting  by  public  lamps,  for  Avhich  no  payment  is  credited  to 
Copenhagen's  Gas  Department,  while  a  sum  averaging  £45,472 
during  the  last  five  years  has  been  annually  transferred  to  the 
gas  accounts  for  public  lighting  in  this  city,  of  which  £32,100  on 
the  average  was  the  price  of  the  gas  consumed.  The  gas  estimated 
to  have  been  consumed  in  public  street-lamps  in  Copenhagen  in 
the  past  five  years  would  have  brought  in  an  annual  revenue  of 
£20,000  per  annum  at  the  price  of  lighting-gas,  or  over  £13,000 
at  the  price  of  cooking-gas.  To  this  must  be  added  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  lighting,  amounting  to  nearly  £6,000  per  amium. 
These  amounts  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  comparison  of 
the  profits  made  by  the  two  concerns. 

Tlie  actual  average  profit  f>aid  over  in  aid  of  the  general 
expenses  of  the  city  has  averaged  £47,600  in  Manchester 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  in  Copenhagen  the  average 
was  £64,800,  against  an  average  of  £45,750  in  the  previous 
five  years.  These  works  are  employed  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  with  us  in  taxing  gas  consumers  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  oity. 
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The  Manchester  Gas  Department  had  a  secured  debt  of 
£1,090,346  last  March,  an  excess  of  assets  of  £1,068,183,  and 
the  total  value  of  the  property  of  the  department,  including 
land,  but  excluding  stocks  of  material,  stood  at  £2,050,813. 

The  Copenhagen  Gas  Works  capital  account  stood  at  about 
£650.000  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  the  book  value  of 
the  land  in  use  was  £55,000.  The  value  of  the  gas-worjjs  stood 
at  a  little  under  £900,000  in  the  list  of  assets  of  the  city.  The 
position  of  the  capital  account  is  not  quite  easy  to  compare 
with  that  of  Manchester.  The  revenue  account  is  charged  with 
4  per  cent  interest  on  the  unredeemed  capital  to  the  amount 
stated  above  and  on  the  value  of  the  land.  A  further  3  per 
cent  is  assigned  to  an  extensions  and  renewals  fund  from  which, 
in  all,  some  £350,000  of  tlie  present  capital  has  been  provided. 
There  are  further  complications  in  the  capital  account  into 
which  I  shall  not  enter.  The  figures  given  may  serve  for  the 
purposes  of  general  comparison  of  the  situation  of  the  gas 
undertakings  of  the  two  cities. 

The  sale  of  residuals  brings  in  an  average  yearly  revenue 
of  £90,000  in  Manchester,  and  of  £60,000  in  Copenhagen. 
Interest  and  sinking  funds  have  absorbed  £53,000  per  annum 
here,  while  interest  charges  and  extensions  and  renewals  fund 
have  absorbed  £39,000  per  annum  there  on  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years. 

Electricity  Works. — ^The  electricity  works  of  the  city  of 
Copenhagen,  like  those  of  our  OAvn  city,  have  been  established 
by  the  city,  rather  than  entrusted  to  a  private  corporation. 
They  began  to  supply  current  on  March  5th,  1892,  our  works 
opened  on  July  31st,  1893.  As  the  accounts  at  my  disposal  for 
the  former  reach  only  to  the  end  of  1897,*  while  for  the  latter 
they  reach  to  the  end  of  March  of  the  cuiTent  year,  the  period 
covered  is  practically  of  the  same  length  in  each,  which  adds 
some  interest  to  the  comparisons  of  development.     In  both  the 

*  The  following  figures  for  1S9S  have  been  since  received  :  Capital  Outlay,  December 
Slat,  £255,000  ;  Income,  £37,900 ;  Gross  Profit,  £26,900 ;  Interest  charged,  £9,740  ;  Added 
to  Renewals  Fund,  £6,570 ;  Paid  to  City  Fund,  £10,600.  The  general  charge  for  current 
for  lightiug  was  reduced  to  63d.  per  unit. 
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demand  for  extension    has   been  continuous  and   urgent.     The 
fo/iowing  table  shows  the  chief  items  for  comparison  :  — 

Manchestkr.  Copenhagen. 

July  31st,  ISyS,  to  .March  ith,  189:!.  to 

March  31»t,  1S99.  Uecembtr  SUt,  IsOT. 

£      .  £ 

Total  Capital  Outlay  at  later  (late 493,716          219,182 

Income  iu  last  year  of  period 71,941          34,168 

Gross  Pn.fit  iu  latest  year or,f.91          24,792 

Gross  Profit  in  whole  period 137,000         77,000 

Interest  charged  38,300          33,000 

Sinking,  Reserve, and  Renewals  Fuuda        7.'>,.''>00         31,700 

Paid  to  City  Fund« 39,000         12,000 

Price  charged  {>er  unit  at  latest  date...  5d.  or  1  Ad.,  and  8d.  for  lij^hting,  with 

35s.    jier  qr.  discount  for  large 

per  unit   of  users    up    to    25 

demand.  per  cent,  2jd.  for 

motors,     2d.     for 

tram  service. 

The  last  of  the  years  of  the  period  was  the  only  year  in 
which  the  Copenhagen  electrical  works  contributed  anything  to 
The  general  city  fund.  The  surplus  on  the  year's  working  was 
credited  in  previous  years  to  the  extensions  and  renewals  fund, 
which,  from  and  with  1897,  is  now  carried  on  similarly  to  the 
corresponding  fund  of  the  gas  department.  In  Manchester  each 
of  the  last  four  years  has  seen  a  substantial  contribution  paid 
by  the  electricity  department  to  the  city  fund. 

Tramways. — In  the  matter  of  tramways  the  situation  of  the 
two  cities  could  hardly,  in  many  respects,  be  more  contrasted. 
Manchester  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the  working  of  her  tram- 
system  into  her  own  hands ;  Copenhagen  has  but  a  year  ago 
leased  her  trams  to  a  company  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The 
conditions  of  the  lease  are,  however,  carefully  arranged  to  retain 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  a  considerable  general  power  of  control, 
ana  to  divert  into  the  coffers  of  the  city  a  due  proportion  of  the 
profits.  The  city  is  to  have  power  to  determine  the  motive 
power  to  be  used,  while  the  cost  of  changing  the  system,  if 
change  be  required,  will  be  borne  by  the  company. 

The  tramvv-ay  question  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  rather  com- 
plicated one.  Half  a  dozen  different  companies  had  each  a 
system  of  lines,  some  of  the  lines  being  here  and  there  used  in 
common.       On  the    falling  in   of    one   of  the  leases,    the   city 
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obtained  the  control  of  the  lines  affected,  securing  the  necessary 
powers  from  the  central  government  which  had  granted  the 
privileges  to  the  various  companies.  The  control  thus  obtained 
was  at  once  leased  to  a  company  which  undertook  to  establish 
an  electrical  system,  the  mode  of  applying  the  power  being  by 
accumulators.  This  system  came  into  operation  on  the  line  in 
question  in  1897,  the  remainder  of  the  lines  still  being  worked 
by  horses,  though  overhead  electric  wires  seem  a  likely  develop- 
ment in  the  immediate  future  over  part  of  the  system,  especially 
in  view  of  their  adoption  by  the  neighbouring  township  to  which 
I  have  already  made  reference.  The  trial  trips  were  there  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit  in  September. 

The  lapse  of  the  various  leases  at  different  dates  has  been 
anticipated  by  an  arrangement  by  which  the  city  acquired  the 
reversion  of  all  the  leases,  and  arranged  with  a  single  company 
to  take  over  the  whole.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  arrange- 
ment relates  to  the  fares  charged.  The  fares  had  been  previously 
at  about  the  same  level  as  ours  are  at  present  in  Manchester. 
Some  were  lower  than  our  lowest,  being  only  Sd.,  but  that  is 
in  part  due  to  considerations  of  convenience  in  respect  of  the 
coinage  system.  Ordinary  fares  were  IJd.,  2|d.,  id.,  and  higher, 
especially  where  the  passenger  needed  to  pass  from  one  system  to 
another.  The  new  fares  introduced  last  January  are  simplicity 
itself.  The  rate  is  l^d.  from  any  one  point  to  any  other  point, 
with  any  requisite  number  of  transfers  from  car  to  car.  All 
previous  fares  of  §d.  are  retained,  and  in  some  cases  those  special 
fares  have  been  extended.  One  would  suppose  that  such  a 
wholesale  reduction  of  fares  would  have  at  least  reduced  the 
total  income  at  first.  Instead  of  that,  it  has  increased  it.  In 
the  first  few  months  the  increase  was  extraordinary.  Then,  in 
May,  the  outbreak  of  a  serious  lock-out,  very  wido-spread, 
which  lasted  till  September,  began  to  show  a  serious  effect  on  the 
tram  revenue  at  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  usually  at  its  best. 
In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances,  however,  the  change 
has  increased  the  revenue  over  the  first  eight  montlis.  for  which 
I   secured  the   figures,  very  substantially.     The    extent    of   the 
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system  of  lines  is  not  less  than  30  miles,  and  a  continuous  ride 
can  be  obtained  of  over  seven  miles  in  one  direction.  Tins 
would  have  cost  about  five  times  as  much  last  year  as  it  does 
thiis.  The  cars,  I  should  like  to  mention,  give  more  ample 
accommodation  to  the  passenger  than  with  us.  The  length  of 
our  cars  would  not  give  room  for  eight  passengers  on  each 
sidw  according  to  the  standard  there  adopted.  Both  actual 
measurement  and  the  knowledge  that  travelling  in  full  cars  in 
both  cities  gives  of  the  comfort  in  each  case  justify  this  state- 
mont.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  full  car  means 
discomfort  in  almost  all  cases.  Only  on  the  rare  occasions, 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  passengers  are  exceptionally 
slim,  can  a  ninth  find  a  seat  without  difficulty.  Perhaps  our 
new  cars  will  be  selected  with  a  view  of  giving  an  inch  or  more 
of  further  space  per  passenger.  It  is  desirable ;  of  that  we  aliall 
be  most  of  us  agreed.*  A  second  point  is  that  the  upper  deck 
of  the  double-decked  cars  is  covered  over,  and  can  be  f')vered  in 
completely  on  some  cars,  and  that,  the  climate  refusing  to  allow 
of  n^lect  on  this  point,  the  cars  are  furnished  with  doors. 

The  total  income  for  the  first  eight  months  in  the  year 
increased  by  12|  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
This,  however,  proves  nothing  of  itself,  for  it  may  simply  mean 
an  enormous  increase  of  mileage.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however. 
The  mileage  for  1898  is  not  supplied  me  for  all  the  lines,  but 
in  the  cases  of  omission  I  have  a  general  indication  of  increase 
or  decrease,  leading  to  the  statement  that  they  have  shown 
little  change  on  the  whole.  Taking,  however,  the  lines  for 
which  mileage  is  stated  for  each  of  the  two  years,  we  have  about 
four-fifths  of  the  total  mileage  and  a  trifle  over  three-fifths  of 
the  gross  income.  On  these  lines  the  increase  in  mileage  but 
slightly  exceeded  4  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  revenue  was 
nearly  18  per  cent.  Tlio  income  per  car-mile  grew  from  9jd. 
to  lid.  (In  taking  round  figures  of  English  money,  instead  of 
precise   decimals,    I    err   on    tlie   side   of    not   exaggerating   the 

*  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  paper  was  read,  tliat  the  uew  cars  will 
allow  one  inch  more  per  passenger  than  the  present  cars. 
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growth.)  Tlie  last  two  months  reduce  the  proportion  of  excess  of 
1899  over  1898,  and  the  restriction  is  especially  marked  on  the 
lines  which  would  bo  most  used  by  the  working  classes,  whom  the 
lock-out  caused  to  restrict  many  expenditures,  those  on  tram-cars 
among  them.  These  results  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  most 
satisfactory  outcome  of  an  experiment  in  low  fares  pushed  almost 
to  the  point  of  rashness. 

There  is  only  one  serious  objection  to  consider,  and  that  ifl  that 
the  cars  are  now  always  too  full  to  enable  the  privilege  of  cheap 
transfer  tickets  to  be  effective.  Many  complaints,  and  just 
ones,  are  made  on  this  head;  but  nothing  I  could  see  or  hear 
stiTick  me  as  indicating  greater  difficulty  in  finding  room  than 
we  can  experience  on  any  day  of  the  week  on  many  routes  in 
Manchester,  especially  at  midday  and  when  people  are  leaving 
the  city  in  the  evening.  The  complaints  of  inadequate  facilities 
are  making  the  institution  of  an  electric  system  a  matter  of 
lu-gency  in  Copenhagen. 

I.  have  been  supplied  with,  some  further  information  on  the 
subject  which  may  in  one  direction  give  precision  tO'  my  general 
etr..tements,  and  in  another,  though  perhaps  repeating  what  is 
familiar  to  some,  state  what  is  not  familiar,  and  is  interesting 
to  others.     That  such  would  be  the  case  has  been  hinted  to  me. 

The  first  point  is  in  regard  to  the  previous  level  of  fares. 
The  former  fare  of  IJd.  was  charged  for  distances  which  ranged 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half  miles,  averaging  .15  furlongs.  Tlic 
fares  of  §d.  were  charged  on  distances  ranging  from  800  yards 
to  a  mile,  and  averaging  1,200  yards.  A  fare  at  this  low  rate 
is  now  charged  outside  (i.e.,  for  standing  room  on  the  platform) 
on  the  electric-accumulator  cars  for  a  distance  exceeding  1^ 
miles.  The  takings  on.  this  line  from  January  to  June  last 
averaged  over  Is,  4d.  per  car-mile. 

The  second  point  is  the  consumption  of  current  on  the 
accumulator  cai"s.  These  carry  20  inside  passengers  and  20 
outside,  and  weigh  about  six  tons  without,  or  nine  tons  with  the 
accumulators.  They  consume  an  average  of  1*.36  Board  of  Trade 
unit   per  car  mile,  which  means  a  cost  of  '2^d.  for  cun'ent  per 
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car  mile.  Some  inquiries  as  to  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
batteries  show  that  maintenance  and  renewal  is  contracted  for 
at  a  rate  which  works  out  at  somewhat  below  onet-quarter 
the  cost  of  current.  A  new  contract  to-day  would,  however,  1 
am  told,  prolxibly  be  arranged  at  a  roduction  on  those  rates. 
For  comparison  it  may  be  added  that  in  Berlin  the  same  con- 
sumption of  current  for  accumulator  cars  has  been  found,  and 
that  the  consumption  is  only  '12  Board  of  Trade  unit  for  over- 
head wires,  and  I'O-i  unit  for  a  mixed  service.  At  2d.  per  unit 
the  car  mile  cost  for  current  would  be  I'-iid.  for  overhead,  or 
2'08d.  for  the  mixed  service.  The  accumulator  car  certainly 
ooets  more  than  the  trolley-wire  car  under  this  head.  In  fact, 
the  cost  works  out  at  nearly  double  that  of  the  overhead  wire 
for  current  and  maintenance  together.  It  is,  however,  a  tenable 
proposition  that  the  cost,  even  so,  is  not  so  higlj  as  to  outwtigh 
all  other  considerations. 

The  total  income  of  the  whole  system  of  tramways  in  Copen- 
hagen was  £81,500  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  £298,000  recently  reported  as  the  total 
receipts  of  our  Tramways  and  Carriage  Company  during  tho 
half  year  preceding  the  shareholders'  meeting  of  last  month, 
which  figure,  however,  includes  more  than  mere  tram-fares. 
The  takings  of  1898,  on  which  the  increases  of  the  present  year 
have  been  shown,  were  fairly  representative  of  the  previous 
condition  of  affairs.  That  the  old  receipts  gave  a  satisfactory 
excess  over  working  costs  is  shown  by  reference  to  the  dividends 
paid  and  the  market  value  of  the  shares  of  the  companies  now 
consolidated.  The  line  now  worked  by  accumulator  cars  gave  a 
return  of  1 7  per  cent  to  its  shareholders  in  each  ol  the  last  four 
years  of  the  old  system,  while  the  regular  return  of  the  largest 
of  the  old  companies  was  7i  per  cent,  interrupted  in  1896  by  a 
temporary  fall  to  6  per  cent.  A  third  of  the  lines  now  incor- 
porated in  the  one  company  gave  a  16  per  cent  dividend 
under  the  old  regime.  The  car-mile  return  tlien  secured  was 
clearly  profitable,  and  at  this  early  stage  of  the  experiment  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  indication  of  whether  the  new  and  reduced 
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f«re&  will  pay.  Tlie  number  of  passengers  is  not  given  pre- 
cisely. In  view  of  the  fact  that,  with  former  fares,  the  numbers 
at  the  smallest  rate  were  so  great  that  the  average  fare  was 
only  approximately  that  now  fixed  as  the  maximum  and  usual 
fare,  the  present  average  fare  may  probably  be  e&timated  at 
not  more  than  a  penny.  If  that  be  so,  the  half-year's  income 
fiom  January  to  June  would  indicate  nearly  20  millions  of 
passengers.     This  I  think  a  minimum  estimate. 

Cleansing. — Under  this  head  we  may  consider  the  cleansing 
of  the  streets  and  the  removal  of  house  refuse  and  also  sewage. 
In  respect  to  the  latter,  the  inclination  to  trust  to  private 
enterprise,  which  one  would  not  expect  from  a  municipality 
which  took  water  and  gas  into  its  hands  at  the  start,  is  some- 
what remarkable.  The  pail-system  is  almost  iiniversal  in 
Copenhagen.  The  removal  and  cleansing  of  the  pails  is  under- 
taken by  private  agency,  there  being  not  even  a  monopoly  till 
recently.  I  have  examined  a  considerable  series  of  the  accounts 
of  the  largest  of  the  companies  formerly  performing  this  service, 
and  inquii'ed  carefully  into  various  matters  bearing  on  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  the  service.  The  result  at  which  I  arrive  is 
that  the  removal  of  the  night-soil  cost  the  owners  of  house 
property  on  an  average  lOd.  per  head,  which  was  increased  a 
year  or  two  ago  to  Is.  per  head  of  the  population,  not  to  trouble 
about  decimal  fractions  of  pence.  This  summer  a  revised 
schedule  of  rates  issued  by  the  now  monopolist  agency  showed 
large  increases,  and  provoked  much  dissatisfaction.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  noting,  that  the  evils  of  the  pail  system  are 
controlled,  though  at  the  cost  of  some  inconvenience  to  the 
inhabitants,  as  a  result  of  the  arrangements  associated  with  the 
massing  of  the  people  in  tenement-dwellings,  somewhat  more 
effectively  than  our  system  of  hosts  of  small  and  independent 
houses  permits. 

The  provision  for  the  disposal  of  waste  water  has  been 
gradually  undergoing  complete  revision.  New  outfall  and  pump- 
ing arrangements,  and  a  new  scheme  for  a  complete  and  effective 
drainage-system  have  been  taken  in  hand,  and  have  made  con- 
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siderable  progress  towards  completion.  Provision  for  waste 
water  for  double  the  present  population  is  made  iu  the  scheme, 
the  size  of  the  drains  being  determined,  however,  by  the 
volume  of  water  with  which  a  sudden  rain-storm  may  fill 
the  drains.  This  amount  is  stated  to  be  forty  times  the  amount 
of  waste  water  which  needs  to  be  provided  for. 

With  the  prospect  of  introducing  a  water-closet  system,  the 
outfall  stations  have  been  arranged  at  suitable  distances  from 
the  city,  all  the  sewers  being  intended  finally  to  communicate 
with  an  outfall  into  the  Sound  on  the  other*  side  of  the  island 
Amager,  which  shuts  off  Copenhagen  itself  from  the  Sound.  At 
present  the  outfall  at  the  northern  end  of  the  city,  beyond  the 
Free  Harbour,  is  used. 

The  department's  accounts  for  1897  show  that  the  year 
began  with  26  and  ended  with  172  water-closets,  paying  the 
sj>ecial  rate  charged  for  the  privilege  of  using  them.  Tlie  high 
rate  of  charge  will  restrain  any  very  rapid  changes  from  the  old 
to  the  new  system.  There  are  two  rates,  50  and  100  kroner 
per  annum  being  respectively  charged  (say  Is.  and  2s.  per  week). 
Of  the  above-named  172,  33  were  at  the  higher  rate,  all  of  which 
were  added  in  the  course  of  1897.  In  spite  of  the  high  charges, 
the  new  system  is  spreading  fairly  fast.* 

In  dealing  with  house  refuse,  the  course  adopted  in  Copen- 
hagen is  like  that  in  a  number  of  English  municipalities, 
namely,  by  contracting  for  the  removal  of  the  refuse  by  a 
company.  The  refuse  is  deposited  on  laud  belonging  to  the 
municipality.  In  view  of  future  difficulties  in  this  respect, 
experiments  were  made  as  long  ago  as  1888  in  the  matter  of 
burning  the  refuse.  The  collecting  carts  are  required  to  do  their 
work  in  the  early  morning  before  business  hours,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  contract  is  secured 
through  police  control.  It  may  be  added  that  citizens  are  not 
required  to  turn  their  houses  into  private  refuse  destructors 
through   regulations    forbidding   the   deposit   of    sundry   refuse 


*  By  the  end  of  1898,  the  172  water  closets  had  increased  to  699.     A  radical  reductioik 
of  the  charges  is  under  discussion. 
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matters  in  the  dustbins,  the  frequency  of  emptying  of  these 
receptacles  rendering  such  a  course  unnecessary. 

The  cleansiner  of  the  broader  streets  and  open  places  is 
effected  also  by  contract  labour,  much  of  it  being  that  of  the 
j)aupers  in  the  most  severely  managed  of  the  three  workhouses 
of  the  city.  Tlie  yearly  cost  of  house  and  street  refuse  removal 
has  averaged  £15,000  in  recent  years,  the  total  cost  of  this  and 
street  cleansing  amounting  to  £18,700  per  annum,  which  does 
not  differ  sensibly  from  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  This 
means  about  Is.  I'd.  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  last 
five  years,  somewhat  more  previously  as  the  populntion  was 
then  less.  The  cleansing  of  the  street  to  a  distance  of  30  feet 
from  the  house  front  is  the  duty  of  house-owners. 

The  amount  stated  as  Net  Ordinary  Expenditure  in  tlie 
Manchester  Accounts  under  the  head  of  Cleansing  has  averaged 
£123,560  during  the  last  five  years,  or,  rovindly,  4s.  6d.  per 
head  of  the  population.  If  we  add  the  charges  of  the  company 
which,  attends  to  night-soil  removal  in  Copenhagen  to  the  cost 
of  street  cleansing  and  house  and  street  refuse  removal  and 
disposal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  citizens  there  escape  lightly  as 
compared  with  ours,  for  the  cost  of  the  services  which  correspond 
in  the  two  cities  is  less  than  half  as  heavy  there  as  here,  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  what  is  included  in  the  charges  in 
question  there  falls  under  the  head  of  sewage  disposal  here. 
Conditions  favour  the  Danish  capital,  and  in  the  smaller  cost 
of  cleansing  in  the  municipal  outlay  we  see  one  mark  of  that. 

Roads  and  Parks. — The  greater  part  of  the  roads  of  Copen- 
hagen are  paved,  like  ours,  with  granite  setts.  Recent  years 
have,  however,  witnessed  a  great  change  in  the  principal  streets, 
where  the  replacement  of  the  setts  by  asphalte  has  made  a  very 
striking  improvement.  Tlie  area  of  the  roadways  is  only  one- 
fifth,  or  thereabouts,  of  that  of  the  roadways  of  Manchester. 
The  footpaths  have  also  been  greatly  improved  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  small  setts,  with  or  without  a  line  of  flags  in  addition 
to  the  curbstone,  by  fully  flagged  or  asphalted  footpaths  in  the 
main  thoroughfares.     About  one-quarter  of  the  whole  is  now  thus 
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improved.  The  area  of  Manchester  footpatlis  is  only  3^  times 
that  of  Copenhagen  footpaths,  as  against  a  tiuintuple  road  area. 
Tho  breadth  of  the  streets  of  the  Danish  capital  is,  ;xs  to  some 
of  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  meagre,  but  no  new  streets  of  a 
less  width  than  60  feet  have  been  allowed,  unless  for  some 
exceptional  caacvs,  for  the  past  ten  years.  Ordinarily,  each  foot- 
way is  one-twelfth  of  the  width  of  the  whole  street. 

In  tho  matter  of  open  spaces,  as  incidentally  indicated  before, 
Copenhagen  is  extremely  fortunate.  As  with  ourselves,  however, 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  clear  some  smaller  areas  in  the 
midst  of  dense  aggregates  of  population,  so  as  to  secure  adequate 
breathing  space,  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  such  breathing 
space  taking  the  city  as  a  whole.  Some  of  these  works  were  in 
progress  when  I  was  last  in  Copenhagen.  We  have  about  30 
greater  and  smaller  parks  and  open  spaces,  Copenhagen  about 
half  that  number.  The  open  spaces,  which  are  planted  with  trees 
a  ad  slirubs,  have  an  extent  of  over  100  acres.  One  of  the  larger 
of  these  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  charming  of  promenades  in 
the  city,  extending  along  the  sea  to  the  Free  Harbour.  At  a 
distance  of  hardly  a  mile  from  the  sea  front,  a  broad  belt  of 
open  space,  partly  consisting  of  public  parks,  partly  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  and  a  large  square,  and  only  cut  across  by  a 
row  or  two  of  buildings,  has  been  preserved.  A  few  hundred 
yards  further  from  the  sea  is  a  string  of  lakes  of  near 
200  yards  in  breadth,  and  providing  an  open  strip  of  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  on  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  an  ordinarily 
frosty  winter,  good  skating  can  be  obtained.  Besides  these 
breathing  spaces,  there  are  in  three  places  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  open  fields  used  as  places  of  resort  by  tlie  artisan 
populations,  which  are  densely  housed  not  far  off  in  each  case. 
The  largest  of  these  areas  is  still  fully  300  acres  in  extent,  and 
even  if  on  all  of  them  a  good  deal  of  building  takes  place  in  the 
futiu-e,  the  city  will  reserve  some  considerable  areas  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation.  Besides  two  disused  cemeteries,  one  of  65 
acres  within  the  city  and  another  of  more  than  double  that  size 
just  outside,  are  provided. 
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It  is  woiih  mentioniug,  too,  while  on  the  subject  of  roads, 
that  several  of  the  wider  roads  are  provided  with  special  paths 
for  cyclists,  while,  as  if  to  show  that  this  is  Bot  done  out  of 
undue  consideration  for  that  important  section  of  the  communrty, 
cyclists  are  forbidden  to  ride  in  one  of  the  most  important  lines 
of  streets,  now  too  naiTow  for  the  traffic,  except  between  mid- 
night and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  in  other  cities  of  the 
Continent,  the  foot  passenger  has  no  rights  as  against  vehicles 
on  the  road,  but  in  that  matter  theoretic  rights  and  actual 
custom  are  not  always  identical.  Evea  at  busy  crossings  the 
foot  passenger  is,  as  a  rule,  hardly  more  regarded  in  our  city 
than  in  Copenhagen,  in  spite  of  the  differences  in  the  nominal 
situation. 

The  police  force  of  Manchester  stood  recently  at  1,037  men.  or 
one  to  each  520  of  the  population.  In  Copenhagen  there  are  624 
constables  and  sergeants,  or  one  to  each  560  of  the  population,  • 
practically  the  same  proportion.  Tlie  contribution  of  the  Central 
Government  there  to  police  expenses  is  a  fixed  sum,  and  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  contribution  from  Imperial  funds  to  the 
Manchester  police  outlay.  The  latter  contribution  is  entered 
at  half  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing,  according  to  which  the  cost 
of  pay  and  clotliing  of  the  Manchester  force  would  exceed  by 
one-third  the  total  gross  .cost  of  the  Copenhagen  force.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  superior  and  subordinate  members  of  the 
latter  force  are  not  recruited  from  the  same  section  of  society. 
A  difference  analogous  to  that  existing  between  officers  and 
rank  and  file  in  the  army  exists. 

To  stray  yet  further  from  the  heading  of  the  present  section, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  complete  supervision  exercised 
over  the  meat  supply  of  Copenhagen.  Reports  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester  have  called  attention  to  the 
practices  in  this  respect  in  some  continental  cities.  In  Copen- 
hagen all  animals  slaughtered  are  slaughtered  in  public  abattoirs. 
The  flesh  undergoes  examination,  and  diseased  carcases, "  or 
portions,  are  condemned  to  destruction.  A  similar  examination 
of    all    imported    meat    is   also   obligatory.       The   meat,   when 
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examined,  is  stamped  with  a  mark,  differing  in  shiipe  for 
imported  and  home-killed  meat,  and  in  colour,  according  as  tiie 
meat  is  ahsolutely  sound  or  only  safe  to  use  if  very  thoroughly 
cooked.  Housewives  naturally  look  for  tlie  first-class  mark  on 
meat  bought  aa  thoroughly  sound.  SpOce  forbids  any  attempt 
to  reproduce  any  of  the  statistics  of  this  important  work  of  the 
mimicipality  in  protection  of  the  health  of  the  citizens,  as  also 
of  the  hospitals  which  are  maintained  by  compulsoiy,  in  place 
of  our  voluntary,  coutril)Utii»ns  of  citizens. 

Pour-Laic. — This  subject  is  so  large  that  I  must  severely 
restrict  myself  to  the  most  meagre  outlines.  In  1872  Copen- 
hagen replaced  a  system  in  which  voluntary  aid  was  rendered 
by  citizens  in  the  work  of  poor-relief  by  an  entirely  official 
organisation,  having  found  how  unsatisfactory  the  voluntary 
dispensers  of  public  alms  were.  At  present  the  city  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  each  with  an  inspector  and  an  assistant- 
inspector,  and  into  twelve  sub-districts,  each  with  a  relieving 
officer  and  an  assistant  relieving  officer.  All  but  one  of  the 
sub-districts  has  two  medical  officers,  the  remaining  one  but  one 
such  officei.  This  official  staff,  undei*  the  direction  of  the  third 
of  the  four  departments  of  the  magistracy,  controls  both  poor- 
relief  and  thf  new  system  of  support  in  old  age  (old-age  pensions) 
eertablished  in  1892.  Three  workhouses  are  maintained.  In 
the  first  respectable  persons  of  the  not-able-bodied  class  are 
lodged.  In  the  second  the  more  respectable  of  the  able-bodied 
are  lodged  and  employment  found  for  them.  In  the  third  the 
worthless  section  of  paupers  find  either  a  workhouse  or  prison 
as  their  case  demands.  There  is  attached  to  it  a  department 
for  providing  temporary  house-room  for  houseless  people  before 
it  is  decided  whether  they  should  l)e  .sent  to  one  of  the  three 
institutions  before-named,  and  wliile  they  find  opportunity  to 
seek  for  work  if  they  sincerely  desire  it.  The  stay  in  this 
department  is  limited  to  five  days.  In  its  care  of  pauper 
children,  Copenhagen  adopts  the  method  of  boarding-out  with 
respectable  foster  parents.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  such 
are  resident  outside  the  city.     This  brief  sketch  of  the  mode  of 
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dealing  with  pauperism  must  suffice  here,  especially  as  some 
parts  of  the  numerical  details  of  the  working  of  this  department 
have  been  described  by  rae  elsewhere. 

Schools. — The  entire  control  of  elementary  schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  only  supervision  is 
exercised  through  the  presence  of  the  city's  President  and  one 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city  who  is  selected  by  the  Goverament,  with 
the  responsible  burgomaster,  on  the  controlling  council  of  the 
schools.  This  consists  of  these  three  and  two  officials  called 
directors,  whom  we  might  perhaps  equally  ^Yell,  for  our  own 
understanding,  call  inspectors.  Tliis  council,  in  the  decisions 
of  which  the  two  inspectors  have  only  a  consultative  share,  not 
a  deciding  voice,  controls  public  and  private  schools  alike,  these 
two  sections  of  schools  being  supervised  each  by  one  of  the 
inspectors.  Each  of  the  public  elementaiy  schools  has  its 
council  of  three — one  a  clergyman,  who  is  chairman  and 
appointed  by  Government,  one  a  member  of  the  body  of 
popular  representatives,  and  a  third  nominated  by  the  schools 
council  already  described.  At  the  end  of  1898,  there  were  30 
public  elementaiy  schools  in  the  city,  20  of  which  were  free. 
With  two  exceptions,  each  consists  of  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  depart- 
ment, the  largest  having  accommodation  for  close  on  1.000  of 
each  sex.  In  all  some  .37,000  children  were  attending  these 
schools.  In  the  fee-paying  schools  the  payment  is  a  krone 
(Is.  I'jd.)  per  month. 

Each  school  is  controlled  by  a  head-master,  who  is  given 
such  discretion  in  selecting  his  staff  (from  duly-qualified  persons) 
as  the  head-masters  of  our  own  secondary  schools  possess.  A. 
good  head  attracts  the  most  competent  teachers  there  as  in  the 
corresponding  case  here.  In  all  1.077  assistant  teachers  were 
employed  in  1898.  All  these  teachers  are  adults,  and  25  years 
is,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases,  the  lowest  age  at  which  they 
can  become  qualified  for  their  work  and  find  employment.  The 
whole  scale  of  payment  has  been  raised,  beginning  with  the 
present  year.  The  old  scale  assigned  head-masters  a  salary 
rising  from  £145  to  £210  a  year,  besides  house-room,  fire,   and 
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light.  Permanently-employed  male  teachers  bej^n  at  £78  and 
rose  to  £140,  while  female  teachers  began  at  the  same  figure,  but 
stopped  at  £90.  Tlie  actual  average  salaries  of  1898  were  £106 
for  male  teachers.  £84  lUs.  for  females.  Tlie  new  scale  gives 
each  of  the  existing  head-masters  an  addition  of  £11  per  annum 
to  his  salary.  Permanent  mcn-teaohcrs  are  to  start  at  £83  and 
rise  to  £166,  while  women  will  start  at  £78  and  rise  to  £111. 
The  upper  limits  just  named  do  not  take  eflfect  for  a  couple  of 
years,  pending  the  assignment  of  a  State  subsidy  of  £9,440  per 
annum.  The  upper  limits  are  meanwhile  £150  and  £100  respec- 
tively. In  addition  to  salaries,  teachers  are  and  will  be  entitled 
to  pensions  after  15  years'  service.* 

As  to  the  numbers  in  a  class,  they  averaged  30  last  year,  and 
only  one  of  the  1,260  classes  exceeded  40  in  number.  A  new  law 
has  set  on  foot  a  further  reduction.  Besides  general  holidays,  a 
free  day  once  a  fortnight  is  the  rule,  unless  a  public  holiday  has 
occurred  or  is  aljout  to  occur,  which  may  substitute  it.  Other- 
wise, except  in  the  lower  classes,  where  there  is  a  slight  reduction 
of  hours,  30  hours  per  week  is  the  time  given  to  school.  Absences 
from  all  causes  have  averaged,  during  the  last  four  years,  only 
"806  day  per  month  for  each  scholar,  and  of  this  loss  '697  was 
due  to  certified  sickness,  inclusive  of  absences  due  to  infectious 
sickness  in  the  homes  of  the  scholars.  Absences  without  per- 
mission are  visited  with  a  fine  of  from  Id.  to  8d.  for  each  day  lost. 
This  description  of  absence  only  amounted  to  0*37  per  cent  of  the 
school  days  in  1898.  Besides  the  regular  fine  a  further  fine  of  20 
kroner  (22s.  2 id.)  may  be  imposed  in  certain  cases.  The 
school-age  begins  at  7  and  continues  till  14.  The  following 
table  shows  how  the  scholars  were  distributed  among  the 
intervening  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  1898  :  — 


*  Under  the  Manchester  School  Board,  the  highest  scale  for  certificated  bead  teachers 
is:  for  men  £150  rising  to  £22j  ;  for  women,  £S0  rising  to  £:120;  for  certificated  and 
trained  assistant  teachers  the  figures  &re,  men  £85  risintf  to  £110 ;  women  £05  rising  to 
£80.  About  one  half  of  the  Manchester  teachers  are  trained  and  certificatAd.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  teachers  in  Copenhagen  enjoy  ^alarie.s  fully  as  high  as  those  in 
Manchester,  although  incomes  in  general  are  at  a  lower  money-level  in  that  city. 
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Age. 

Boys. 

Girl.s. 

Scholars. 

6 

593 

569 

1,162 

7 

2,562 

2,404 

4,966 

8 

2,7r.4 

2,551 

5,305 

9 

2,832 

2,613 

5,445 

10 

2,725 

2,573 

5,298 

11 

2,591 

2,471 

5,062 

12 

2,391 

2  350 

4,741 

13 

2,248 

2,291 

4,539 

14 

396 

542 

938 

15 

3 

23 

26 

All  Apes. 

19,095 

18,387 

37,482 

The  variation  of  numbers  at  the  ages  7  to  13  is  due,  not  to 
neglect  of  school  attendance,  but  to  the  operations  of  other 
schools,  and  in  very  slight  degree  to  the  substitution  of  private 
instiniction  for  school  attendance.  Of  course  movements  of  popu- 
lation have  also  their  influence.  A  very  important  point,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  other  schools,  to  which  a  further 
reference  will  be  made  later,  which  con-espond  to  our  volmitary 
schools  in  lai-g'e  degree,  but  are  subject  to  supervision  by  the 
city  school  authorities,  do  not  receive  children  at  the  yovmger 
ages,  the  largest  of  the  non-fee-paying  schools  taking  none  under 
10  years  of  age.  The  decrease  of  numbers  in  the  publicly- 
supported  schools  is,  in  fact,  mainly  due  to  transference  to 
voluntaiy  schools  of  the  older  scholars. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  different  habits  in  tlie  matter 
of  school  organisation  which  one  may  find  in  a  foreign  city,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  school-hom-s  are  either  fi'om  8  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.  or  from  1  to  6  p.m.  The  same  buildings  are  in  use  for  two 
sets  of  children,  and  though  teachers  do  not  labour  for  the  ten 
hom-s  during  which  the  schools  are  open,  the  same  teachers  do,  in 
some  degree,  serve  for  both  sets  of  children.  As  stated,  a  child's 
ordinary  school-hours  are  thirty  jjer  week.  A  large  number  of 
the  teachers  give  thirty-six  houi"s  as  a  normal  week's  work,  and 
extra  time  be3-ond  this  is  given  by  some.  The  severity  of  the 
strain  imposed  on  them  is,  however,  modified  by  the  fact  that  a 
lesson  occupies  only  45  minutes,  and  the  odd  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  the  end  of  each  lesson  is  spent  by  the  children  in  the  play- 
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ground  or  gymnasium,  while  the  class-room  is  aired.  Moreover, 
every  class  has  its  own  class-room,  a  feature  which  teachers  in 
English  eleiuentiuy  schools  will  appreciate  ;it  its  true  value.  One 
other  feature  worth  noting  is  that  a  class  does  not  learn  all,  or 
nearly  all,  it  is  taught  from  one  teacher.  Specialisation  of 
function  secures  greater  efficiency  of  work  with  a  less  strain  on 
teachers. 

A  time-table,  selected  at  random  from  one  of  the  30  commimal 
schools  will  illustrate  further  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given. 
In  the  numbering  of  the  classes  the  sixth  is  the  youngest  class, 
the  age  increasing  as  the  class-number  decreases,  till,  at  age  13, 
scholars  will  be  found  in  the  second  or  first  class,  in  the  leaving 
class,  or  in  special  classes  such  as  many  of  the  schools  find  it 
necessary  to  establish  for  backward  children  too  old  for  the 
junior  classes.  The  first  class  is  that  with  which  nearly  half  the 
children  end  their  school-life. 


TIME  TABLE. 

(Hours  given  to  each  subject  per  week.) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Subject. 

Class. 

§1 

Class. 

-5 

>  s 

2o 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

G 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

J 

., 

f 

4 

4 

<1 

3 

1 

o 

? 

■< 

.S 

3 

3 

iO 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

9 

IC 

7 

7 

C 

5 

Development   of    Intel- 

ligence   

2 

1 

.. 

2 

German     

b 

6 

Danish  History 

2 

o 

0 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

•J 

'_' 

i 

1 

Universal  History 

1 

2 

2 

I 

2 

1 

Geography    

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

i 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Natural  History 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Natural  Science 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Mathuiiiatics    

1 

2 

^ 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 
1 

Book-keeping 

Writing     

5 

4 

4 

3 
2 

3 
3 

2 
S 

4 

;{ 

3 

2 

2 

Drawing    

2 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

.) 

? 

? 

f 

f. 

f. 

1 

V 

? 

f 

Needlework 

•• 

4 

6 

30 

6 
30 

6 
80 

0 
30 

8 

Total  hours  per  week   . . 

20 

ao 

30 

80 

30 

SO 

30 

20 

SO 

30 

On  such  institutions  as  free  meals  in  the  winter,  etc.,  I  will 
add  nothing,  but  the  existence  in  each  school  of  a  lending  library, 
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from  which,  at  a  charfje  of  a  farthing  per  week,  the  scholars 
can  borrow  books,  is  a  notowurthy  feature.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  in.  elementary  schools  in  Manchester  some  35  libraries  are 
found,  and  that  there  is  no  fee  for  their  use. 

I  am  tempted  to  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  schools.  It  is  headed  "  School-baths,"  and 
runs  as  follows  :  "  About  half  the  scholars  in  the  free  schools 
now  get  a  free  lukewai'm  shower-bath  at  the  schools  once  a  fort- 
night. In  general  all  the  scholars  take  part  in  this,  but  in  some 
schools  the  sixth  class  is  excused  the  bathing.  Requests  for 
excuse  are  extremely  seldom  received  from  the  children's  homes, 
and  as  a  rule  such  request  should  be  accompanied  by  a  medical 
certificate." 

The  income  from  fees  has  averaged  about  £6,600  per  annum  in 
the  years  1894-98.  The  amount  so  received  in  the  Board  schools 
of  Manchester,  which  have  about  the  same  number  of  scholars 
in  average  attendance  (though  among  these  scholars,  are  included 
here  a  great  number  of  infants),  is  not  stated  in  published  accounts 
separately  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  books,  etc.,  to  which 
there  is  no  corresponding  charge  in  Copenhagen.  The  two 
together  amounted  to  £9,962  last  year. 

Copenhagen  receives  no  Government  grant  towards  ttie 
expenses  of  elementary  education,  the  whole  of  the  outlay  being 
borne  by  the  citizens.  The  net  outlay  in  1894-98  was  just  over 
£100,000  a  year.  Ten  years  previously  it  averaged  under 
£56,000  a  year.  Tlie  net  cost  per  scholar  has  not,  during  that 
time,  greatly  increased,  having  only  risen  from  £2  12s.  7d.  to 
£2  16s.  9d.  per  head.  This  cost  does  not  include  interest  and 
amortisation  on  the  cost  of  the  schools,  but  it  does  include  all 
other  costs.  The  new  schools  are  costing  from  £14,000  to 
£17,000  each,  and  the  whole  of  the  schools  stand  at  rather  over 
£360,000  in  the  city's  statement  of  assets.  The  Manchester 
outlay  on  a  body  of  about  equal  average  attendance  at  its 
Board  schools,  apart  from  redemption  of  loans,  was  some 
12  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  Copenhagen,  in  spite  of  the 
cheap  child  labour  employed.     Manchester  citizens  pay  in  fates 
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at  the  rate  of  over  3s.  {>er  inhabitiint  for  the  education  of  less 
than  half  the  children*  of  the  city.  CofKjnhnpen  citizens  pay 
about  6s.  (to  which,  for  comparison,  a  sum  of  about  8d. 
should  be  added  for  interest,  etc.,  on  the  value  of  the  school- 
buildings)  per  head  for  the  education  of  over  five-sixths  of  the 
children*  of  that  city.  AlK)ut  five-sixtlis  of  tlie  above-stated 
net  outlay  represents  salarie.s  of  teachin<r  staff,  other  expenses 
absorbing:  the  reniaininc:  quarter  of  the  net  outlay  and  the  dif- 
ference between  gross  and  net — i.e.,  income  from  fees,  etc. — a.s 
well.  The  salaries  per  scholar,  therefore,  stood  at  about 
48s.  before  the  rise  in  the  scale  of  payment,  and  will  now 
be  higher. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  for  comparison:  — 

Public  Elementary  Schools,  1898. 

Manchksteu.  Copenhagen. 

Number  of  ."Schools : 

(a)  Maintained  at  Public  Cost 61             30 

(6)  Voluntary  Schools 97+           64 

Scholars  in  (a)  u 

Average  Attendance 36,310          35,772 

Number  on  Books  at  end  of  year    ...  44,276^       37,482 

Scholars  in  (6)  : 

Average  Attendance 41,841+       — 

Number  on   B.ioks  at  end  of  year   ...  52,838+       5,869 

For  Schools  in  Grou|i  (a)  : 

Gross    Cost    of    Administration    and 

Maintenance   i:iHS.796     £122,284 

Total  Expenses  per  Scholar £2  12-t.  8d.§   £3  5h.  6H. 

Salaries  per  Scholar  £2  Os.  2.1 £2  lie.   3d. 

Income  from  Fee-,  &c.,  per  Scholar ..  4s.   6d.         3s.   lOd 

Total  Income  from  Local  Taxation...  £(>0,000       £115,074 

Income  from  National  Tnxatiou  £67.-397       nil 

Loan    and    other     Liabilities,    Sept. 

29th,  1898  £414,270    — 

*  i.e.,  those  in  public  elementary  schools.  i  In  1807. 

t  The  number  in  actual  attendance  averaged  40,380.  It  bhould  be  observed  that  the 
infants  in  the  M;inchester  Schools  raise  the  average  irregularity.  Figtires  supplied  me 
show  for  infants  76'3  ;  for  other  scholars  85  4  j>er  cent  of  those  on  the  books  in  average 
attendance.  The  average  80'3  per  cent  is  therefore  too  low  for  a  fair  comparison  witli 
returns  which  include  few  children  of  C  years  cf  age  and  none  younger. 

§  This  amount,  combined  with  the  average  actual  attendance,  gives  a  total  outlay 
of  only  £l06i227.  The  stated  outlay  on  adminii'tration  and  maintenance  works  out  at 
£3  8s.  9d.  per  head  of  the  stated  avenige  actual  attendance.  The  blue-book  states  that 
the  amounts  given  in  the  table  are  "  per  scholar  in  actual  average  attendance." 
This  note  gives  the  figures  which  appear  to  be  proper  for  comparison  with  the  .second 
column  of  the  table.  Perhajis  the  item  "salaries  per  scholar"  should  undergo  a  similar 
alteration. 
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Besides  its  communal  schools,  Copenhagen  has  a  number  of 
other  elementary  schools,  supported  either  by  endowment,  sub- 
scriptions of  religious  or  other  bodies  maintaining  them  or  by 
such  income  and  school-fees,  or  fees  alone.  All  three  classes  of 
schools  are  gradually  declining  in  importance.  The  two  former 
classes  have  some  2,-500  scholars,  the  last  about  3,360.  These 
schools  are,  as  before  stated,  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  city  authorities  equally  with  the  public  elementary  schools. 
Som©  of  them  charge  no  fee,  many  charge  fees  of  from  Is.  to  10s. 
per  month,  while  some  have  chai-ges  as  high  as  £1  per  month. 
Wihen  it  is  noted  that  tliree  or  four  of  them  have  less  than  a 
score  of  pupils,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  city's  supervision  over 
private  schools  is  fairly  comprehensive. 

Schools  of  more  advanced  t}^e  provide  for  over  5,000  other 
scholars  in  Copenhagen.     They  fall  under  a  different  super^-ision. 

It  should  be  added  that  included  in  the  previous  statements 
of  outlay  on  public  schools  is  the  cost  of  the  special  schools  pro- 
vided for  weak-minded  children,  etc.  Over  300  such  were 
provided  for  in  various  institutions  in  1897. 

As  a  kindred  subject  I  should  like  to  refer  to  public 
libraries,  of  her  position  in  regard  to  which  Manchester  is  justly 
proud.  Besides  the  Chief  Library  in  King  Street  there  are 
eleven  branch  libraries  and  reading-rooms  at  five  other  places. 
In  Copenhagen  there  are  seven  people's  lending  libraries,  at  two 
of  which  a  reading-room  is  provided.  The  use  of  the  libraries 
is  secured  by  a  payment  on  the  part  of  the  boiTower  of  2d.  per 
month,  which  covers  about  one-third  of  the  total  outlay  oa  their 
maintenance.  An  initial  charge  of  2d.,  in  return  for  which  a 
catalogue  is  provided,  is  also  levied.  The  number  of  books 
borrowed  in  1897  was  268,096,  the  number  of  borrowers 
varying  between  3,446  in  August,  and  4,808  in  February. 
The  number  of  issues  from  Manchester  free  libraries  in  the 
year  ending  September  5th,  1897,  is  given  in  the  Official 
Handbook  at  2,082,133.  The  reading-rooms  of  the  Copen- 
hagen people's  libraries  are  open  from  7  to  10  o'clock 
each    evening,     except    Wednesday,    and    from    5    to     10    on 
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Sundays.  An  inquiry  into  the  social  position  of  hoiTowers 
shows  that  the  libraries  are  really  used  by  the  classes  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  the  more  well-to-do  having  numerous  ojipor- 
tunities  of  providing  similar  facilities  for  themselves  in  other 
ways;  societies,  clubs,  and  the  like  being  numerous. 

FiNANtB. 

The  net  ordinary  expenditure  of  Manchester,  including 
provision  for  repayment  of  debt,  is  stated  in  the  Treasurer's 
accounts  at  amounts  averaging,  over  the  last  five  years, 
£731,228,  in  addition  to  which,  in  the  last  three,  an  average 
of  about  £156,000  iu  respect  of  the  Ship  Canal  debt  is 
charged  to  the  City  Fund.  Tliis  amount  does  not  represent  the 
full  outlay  on  tlie  working  of  the  various  departments  and  the 
interest  on  the  debts  incurred  on  their  account.  The  total  debt 
of  the  city  is  split  up  between  many  departments,  each  of  which 
provides  separately  for  ita  own  share,  the  above  figure  including 
fluch  provision  where  the  department  has  to  draw  on  the  city 
account;  omitting  it  where,  as  with  the  Gas  Department,  the 
department  transfeiTS  a  net  sum  to  credit  of  the  City  Fund. 
Were  the  Water  Department,  for  example,  not  managed  as  a 
separate  organisation,  but  the  supply  of  ordinary  domestic  water 
charged  for  in  an  increased  city-rate  instead  of  a  separate  water- 
rate,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  accounts  would  undergo  consider- 
able modification.  The  difierence  in  this  last  respect,  and  the 
different  mode  of  an-anging  for  sewage-disposal  in  the  two  cities, 
prevent  us  from  making  a  simple  direct  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  the  total  services  of  the  municipality  in  the  two  places. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  separate  charge  for  water  in  Man- 
chester is,  as  shown,  considerably  greater  per  inhabitant  than 
the  price  paid  in  Copenhagen,  in  the  period  we  use  for  com- 
parison, for  the  removal  of  night-soil  effected  by  the  companies 
which  were  engaged  in  tliat  work  as  a  business  undertaking,  a 
comparison  can  be  made  which  will  not"  unduly  show  Manchester 
at  a  disadvantage. 

The  net  ordinary  expenditure,  then,  of  Manchester  averaged 
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about  27s.  6d.  per  inhabitant,  in  the  hist  five  years,  besides 
68.  3d.  per  inhabitant  in  the  last  three  on  account  of  the  Ship 
Canal.  The  net  ordinary'  expenditure  of  Copenhagen  in  1894-98 
averaged  £596,000,  or  35s.  Od.  i>er  inhabitant,  approximately. 
With  the  Ship  Canal,  Manchester's  net  municipal  outlay  did  not 
exceed  that  of  Copenhagen  Avithout  any  such  enormous  burden.* 
But  an  important  difference  arises  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
system  of  subsidising  local  expenditure  from  imperial  funds,  so 
that  the  local  accounts  fail  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  what  local 
services  really  cost.  The  average  exchequer  contributions  to 
Manchester  have  been,  in  the  last  five  years,  £116,679,  though 
only  a  sum  of  imder  £9, GOO  on  the  average  shows  in  the  accounts 
as  used  in  aid  of  the  city-rate.  The  numerous  special  objects, 
formerly  provided  for  separately  and  now  included  in  a  grant 
whose  amount  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  actual  expendi- 
tures on  these  objects,  absorb  the  rest.  In  addition  to  this  is 
the  subsidy  to  elementary  education  from  imperial  funds,  part 
of  which  only  is  expended  under  the  control  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  Manchester.  In  comparing  with  Copenhagen, 
the  difference  on  this  last  head  must  be  borne  in  mind,  since, 
as  stated  previously,  the  whole  cost  which  taxation  of  any  kind 
bears  in  relation  tO'  public  elementary  education  in  Copenhagen 
is  at  present  borne  directly  by  the  city  taxes.  There  are,  how- 
ever, exchequer  contributions  in  respect  of  police,  limatics,  certain 
hospital  charges,  and  a  share  of  the  jfpecial  old-age  relief  expen- 
diture. Tlie  last  accounts,  as  a  mle,  for  about  half  the  exchequer 
contribution  to  Copenhagen  outlay.  All  these  together,  with  one 
or  two  trifling  additional  items  and  a  considerable  extra  grant 
for  a  special  purpose  in  the  first  two  of  the  years  1894-98, 
averaged  over  that  period  about  £45,000  per  year.  The  amount 
raised  by  local  taxes  over  these  years  averaged  £418,000,  as 


*  In  the  Copenhagen  outlay  is  included  the  net  cost  of  Poor  Relief,  and  of  the  new 
Old  Age  Relief.  These  averaged  £1  IS, 000  per  year  in  1S94-9S,  or  6s.  9d.  per  inhabitfint 
per  annum.  The  expenses  of  Poor  Relief  in  Miinchester  averaged  uot  less  than  Cs.  per 
inhabitant  per  annum.  This  consideration  alters  the  asjject  of  the  comparison  in  the  text, 
showing  ordinary  municipal  expenditure  per  inhabitant  at  about  the  same  level  in  the 
two  cities. 
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against  over  £7-45.000  in  Manchester.*  The-  cxclitquer  grants, 
therefore,  including  the  special  sums  of  1?^1M  and  1895.  did  not 
exceed  11  per  cent  of  tla-  amount  raised  by  local  tajios  in  Copfn- 
hagen.  In  Manchester,  these  gn\nts  reached  over  15  jx-r  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  city-rate,  and  to  that  must  Ik."  added 
another  9  to  10  |»er  cent  on  account  of  gnmts  for  Boanl  schools, 
besides  the  Science  and  Art  gi-ants.  Roundly,  the  proportion 
of  exchequer  grant  to  local  taxes  stands  about  double  as  high 
in  Manchester  as  in  Copenhagen,  not  including  Imperial  payments 
to  Voluntary  schools. 

The  contributions  of  profit-earning  departments  have  jdready 
been  referred  to  in  particular  cases.  Comparison  is  rendered 
of  little  use  beciiuse  of  the  different  treatment  of  water-charges 
in  the  two  cities.  In  Manchester  all  the  profit-earning  depart- 
ments together  contributed  an  average  of  £83,253  per  annum 
to  the  City  Fund  in  the  last  five  years,  or  about  1 1  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  the  city-rate.  In  Copenhagen  the  lighting  (g;is 
and  electricity)  department  is  the  only  one  contributing  revenue, 
but  it  averaged  no  less  than  £69,000  n  year  in  1 894-98, t  or 
between  16  and  17  per  cent  of  the  tax-revenue. 

Expenditure  from  loans  grows  apace  in  most  modem  cities, 
some  of  the  exp^enditure  contributing  to  profit-earning,  others  to 
the  supply  of  needs  of  the  locality,  but  not  yielding  a  direct 
money  profit.  In  the  last  five  years  Manchester  has  added 
£584,443  each  year  to  the  debt  of  the  city,  on  the  average. 
Copenhagen  has  cxj>ended  out  of  loans  during  1894-98  at  the 
rate  of  £'256, 000  per  annum.  During  this  tinu  a  large  expendi- 
ture on  the  erection  of  a  new  Town  Hall,  a  very  handsome 
building  now  nearly  completed,  has  been  one  reason  of  the 
increase  under  this  head. 

The  secured  debt  of  Mancheeter  on  March  31st.  last  amounted 
to  £16,143,112.       Its  assets  were  valued  at  £21,523,196,  and 


*  In  addition  to  this,  local  taxes  in  Manchester  for  purposes  of  Poor  Relief  amount 
to  some  £160,000  per  annum. 

t  The  debt  charges  of  the  department  are  swallowed  up  in  those  of  the  city.  In 
Manchester  profit-earning  departments  meet  debt  charge*  out  of  departmental 
revenue.     But  cf.  also  p.  27. 
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its  liabilities,  including  the  secxircd  debt,  at  £17,118,158,  thus 
showing  a  surplus  of  £4,335,038,  which  was  a  substantial 
increase  on  that  of  the  previous  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  city  liabilities  of  Copen- 
hagen amounted  to  £3.384,000,  almost  entirely  in  stock,  the 
item  of  mortgage  debt  having  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
amount.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  period  of  amoi'- 
tisation  of  these  loans  is  60  years,  thus  involving  a  smaller 
annual  charge  than  our  loans  with  a  shorter  period  for  redemp- 
tion. The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  redemption  together 
amounted  to  £88,100  on  the  average  of  the  years  1894-98. 
Against  this  debt  the  assets  of  the  city  were  valued  at 
£3,963,000,  the  excess  of  assets  amounting  to  £579,000.  The 
valuation  of  the  assets,  however,  is  carried  on  in  a  fashion  to 
which  special  attention  must  be  directed.  The  properties  owned 
by  the  city  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one  mcludes 
profit-earning  properties  or  properties  held  for  purposes  of  profit, 
such  as  vacant  building  land,  house  property,  gas  and  electrical 
works,  abattoirs,  etc ;  the  other  includes  such  [)roperty  as  is 
held  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  public  services  required 
by  the  community,  and  includes  the  Town  Hall,  public  hospitals 
atid  lunatic  asylum,  the  water  works,  police  and  fire  stations, 
and  schools  as  the  chief  items.  Of  these  only  the  former,  valued 
at  £2,430,000  are  reckoned  among  the  assets  available  as  set 
off  against  debt.  The  second  group,  standing  at  a  valuation  of 
£2,136,000,  are  additional  assets  beyond  the  sui'plus  of  £579,000 
already  mentioned.  A  further  point  is  that  the  valuation  of 
building  land  held  by  the  city  is  certainly  not  excessive.  A 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  selling  and  book 
value  of  some  40  plots  sold  in  1897.  Their  book-value  was 
£28,430,  while  they  sold  for  £70,740.  or  a  surplus  over  the 
book-value  of  £42,310,  which  means  that  the  book-value  hardly 
exceeded  40  per  cent  of  the  market  value  at  the  time  they  came 
to  be  sold.  The  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities,  as  stated  in  the 
balance  sheet,  must  be  held  to  be  a  most  conservative  estimate 
of  the  situation. 
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To  compare  the  surplus  of  assets  of  the  two  cities  we  iiiuKt 
certainly  take  into  account  the  second  doss  of  properties  above 
named  in  the  Copenhagen  aasetfi,  and  adding  them  to  the  stated 
surplus  we  have  a  8ui"plu8  of  about  £7  los,  per  head  of 
the  jxvpulation.  In  Majichester  the  surplus  assets  also  amount 
to  approximately  £8  per  head  of  the  population,  being  le&s  than 
a  shilling  under  that  figure.  On  this  point,  then,  the  economic 
status  of  the  two  cities  is  closely  similar.  In  the  I'latter  of 
debt  Manchester's  £29  10s.  per  head  contrasts  rather  strongly 
with  Cojieiihagen's  £1)  lOs.  per  head.  The  difiference  lieiweeu 
these  two  figures  is  about  sufficient  to  cover  the  Ship  Canal  Loan 
and  the  very  large  debt  of  the  Water  Department. 

To  return  to  revenue,  the  tax  revenue  per  head  of  tho  popu- 
lation in  Manchester  has  averaged  about  28s.  6d.*  in  the  last 
five  years;  in  CojX'nhagen  it  has  average*],  in  1894-97,  about 
2-1:8.  7d.  per  head,  or  1-t  per  cent  less.  It  is  to  the  mode  of 
raiising  this  revenue  that  I  wish  to  particularly  direct  you>- 
attention.  At  home,  local  taxation  is,  in  one  sense,  simplicity 
itaelf ;  a  rate  in  the  pound  on  the  assessed  annual  value  of  all 
property  falling  within  a  certain  class,  practically  on  land  and 
buildings.  The  £3,000,000  at  which,  roundly,  the  net  annual 
value  stands  assessed  is  distributed  between  dififerent  heads  as 
follows :  — t 

£ 

Dwelling-houseB  under  £10  net 546.000 

Other  Dwelling-houses 532,000 

Warehouses 710,000 

Railway'',    CnualB,    Tramways,    Telephones,    Ghk, 

Electricity,  an<i  Watei mains  and  Works  340,000 

Mills  and  other  Manufacturing  Premises   2.1G.000 

Shops 373,0'0 

Inns  and  Public-houses    103,000 

Public  Property,  Laud,  and  Sundry 153,000 

'  Kot  including  the  rate  levied  for  poor-relief  purposes,  which  would  add  about  68. 
to  the  sum  stated  per  head. 

t  The  following  statement  relating  to  Coj^nhagen  in  1890  vaay  bo  compared  with  the 
above  table. 

Gross  yearly  renfcil  of —  £ 

(a)  Premises  um;!  entirely  as  dwellings 1,215,000 

(6)  Premises  used  partly  as  dwellings,  partly  for  business   .Sll.'iOO 

(c)  Premises  used  entirely  for  business  56s,yo0 

Total 2,08i},0C0 

To  the  total  an  riddition  of  .ibout  1  jier  cent  for  imi>erfect  returns  must  lie  made. 

The  gross  rental  in  C<>)>enbaKen  works  out  at  £'•  per  inhaliitant  nearly,  though  shops, 

offices,  and  workshops  alone,  in  addition  to  dwelling-houses,  api>oar  t.»  lie  included  in 

the  return  from  which  these  figures  are  derived. 
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The  division  of  the  first  impact  of  local  taxation  here  in 
Manchester  between  the  several  classes  of  the  community  is 
liere  shown,  and  it  is  seen  that  not  much  over  one-half  falls  on 
house  property,  even  stretching  that  terai  to  include  shops  and 
public  housevs. 

Now  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  you  that  taxation  is 
only  said  to  fall  on  property  by  a  figure  of  speech.  All  taxation 
muEt  fall  on  persons,  not  on  things,  though  the  share  of  it 
paid  by  each  person  is  determined  by  his  relation  to  certain 
things,  such  as  his  possession  or  occupation  of  this  or  that 
property.  The  question  of  importance  in  local,  as  in  all  taxation, 
is  whether  it  falls  equitably  on  the  various  persons  affected  by 
it.  In  the  matter  of  local  taxation,  one  of  the  principles  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  the  question  of  equity  is  the  benefit 
derived  from  public  expenditures.  Where  that  benefit  can  be 
so  conveniently  estimated  as  to  enable  a  definite  charge  to  be 
made  for  the  service  rendered,  the  service  may  properly  be 
made  a  matter  of  purchase  and  sale,  as  in  the  .su|)ply  of  gas  or 
electricity.  In  other  cases  the  apportionment  rnay  not  be  able 
to  be  precisely  made,  so  as  to  justify  a  specific  fee,  though  the 
benefit  fall  short  of  being  so  general  as  to  justify  its  being 
provided  on  the  principle  of  sharing  the  expense  of  providing 
it  in  the  proportion  of  the  ability  of  each  to  bear  taxation. 
What  justification,  beyond  the  convenience  of  the  method 
followed  to  the  taxing  authority,  and  the  fact  of  its  gradual 
development,  there  is  for  our  rating  system  is  found  in 
the  consideration  that  ability  to  contribute  to  the  public 
outlay  is  roughly  measured  by  the  amount  one  can  afford 
to  pay  for  house  room,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  rates  on  dwelling- 
houses  is  concerned.  To  refer  to  this  portion  of  the  local 
revenue  more  particularly,  there  are  many  obvious  reasons  why 
the  relative  abilities  of  different  persons  differ  from  the  pro- 
portions of  their  house  rents.  A  large  and  expensive  house  may 
be  an  index,  not  of  grea.t  ability  to  pay  taxes  but.  of  great  need 
to  be  spared  taxes,  because  of  necessary  calls  on  income  for 
other  pui7>oscs,  as,  for  instance,  in  bringing  up  a  large  family 
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creditably;  wliile  the  woll-to-do  hachelor  or  otlier  iK'i-son  who 
finds  a  comfortable  club  more  to  his  taste  than  a  handsome 
and  higrhly-assessed  private  residence,  may  ho  eminently  able  to 
contribute.  This  is  an  old  story,  but  .1  do  not  tliink  another 
point  is  flo  hackneyed.  It  is  tins  :  Why  should  the  contribution 
to  local  expenses  levied  <»n  you  or  me  be  dependent  on  our 
aV)ilities  to  make  <?ooil  terms  with  the  owners  of  the  hou.'jcs  in 
which  we  live,  and  on  the  ijrnorance  or  inexperience  which  may 
lead  us  to  agree  to  pay  a  considerable  percentage  beyond  what 
would  be  chargeable  for  our  houses  if  the  hiring  of  houses  was 
carried  out  under  conditions  calculated  to  establish  as  true  a 
conipetitive  price  as  is  established  for  yarn  or  cloth  on  the 
Manchester  Exchange?  The  same  idea  may  be  applied  con- 
versely. A  landlord  or  landlord's  agent  may  let  houses  below 
v-hat  may  be  called  competitive  terms  as  well  as  above  them. 
In  making  our  taxation  depend  on  the  outcome  of  one  particular 
bargain  alone  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  that 
bargain  one  in  which  many,  if  not  most,  people  are  peculiarly  at  a 
disadvantage,  it  is  ditficult  to  believe  that  the  best  possible 
approach  to  ideal  justice  is  obtained.  I  confess  to  no  love  for 
our  one-tax  system  in  local  finance.  It  is  a  system  which  has 
itfc  roots  far  back  in  our  history,  which  has  grown  up  very 
gradually,  and  which  retains  the  defects  that  .soon  showed  them- 
selves. Its  inefiuities  have  hardly,  in  my  view,  lieen  removed  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  re-adjustment  of  burdens  in  the  process 
kiiOwn  as  the  .shifting  of  taxation.  I  believe  that  any  taxation 
based  on  a  single  measure  of  the  relative  power  to  contribute 
of  different  contributors  is  certain  to  lead  to  evasion  by  some, 
and  consequent  undue  pressure  on  others.  The  ap[)earance  of 
•inequity  certainly  remains,  and  that  is  in  itself  an  evil,  rhough 
it  may  be  a  not  unrecompensed  evil  when  ancient  custom  and 
long  experience  have  made  the  mode  of  levy  adopted  both  con- 
venient and  economical. 

I  have  no  proposal  for  change  to  make  to  you.  anil  in  the 
description  I  am  about  to  give  of  a  different  system  I  do  not 
desire  to  take  up  the  position  of  recommending  the  ado[)tion  of 
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any  particular  j)art  of  that  system  here.  Inasmuch  as  some 
eminent  persons  have  stated  a  belief  that  some  proposed  changes 
in.  local  taxation  were  impossible,  it  becomes  of  interest  to 
examine  working  systems  elsewhere,  if  only  to  get  our  minds 
out  of  the  habit  of  believing  our  rating  system  to  be  the  only 
natural  and  almost  the  only  reasonably  possible  system.  I  may 
add  that  it  is  practically  certain  that  considerable  changes  will 
shortly  be  made  in  the  system  which  I  now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  Copenhagen  local  tax  revenue  is  partly  derived  from  a 
number  of  small  sources  of  revenue,  partly  from  three  sub- 
stantial sources  of  contribution.  Licenses  of  various  kinds, 
liquor  licenses,  dog  licenses,  licenses  to  exercise  various  callings 
(there  is  required  such  a  license  for  most  trades),  and  the  like 
form  one  class.  Together  these  give  a  considerable  income, 
some  £30,000  or  more;  but  the  details  would  be  tedious  and 
not  very  instructive.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
special  charges  for  water  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  and 
a  substantial  sum  is  obtained  from  the  contribution  by  insurance 
offices  of  a  certain  part  of  fire  premiums  in  aid  of  the  city  fire 
brigade.  It  may  be  of  intei^est  to  insurers  to  know  at  what 
rates  fire  business  is  done  in  Copenhagen.  One  of  the  two 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  offices  charges,  on  buildings 
in  the  city  and  suburbs,  a  premium  of  2s.  per  cent  for  37 1 
years,  or  of  Is.  6d.  per  cent  per  annum  in  perpetuity.  A  con- 
tribution of  4  per  10,000  of  the  insurance  valuation  is  required 
to  be  made  to  the  city.  The  other  large  company  does  business 
outside  the  city  as  well  as  in  Copenhagen,  and  its  tariff  involves 
classification  of  risks.  Buildings  not  insured  in  one  of  these 
two  companies,  or  insured  below  their  proper  value,  are 
required  to  contribute  such  a  sum  as  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
thus  arising  in  the  amount  received  by  the  city. 

The  point  here  raised,  of  insurance  of  buildings,  is  involved 
with  a  curious  piece  of  kistory  which  was  needed  to  explain  a 
perplexing  expression  used  in  regard  to  another  sectioji  of  the 
taxes.  At  one  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  city  the  outbreaka  of 
files  had  been  so  numerous  and  caused  so  much  distress  that 
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tire  insurance  was  made  compulsory  on  all  property  owners. 
T.vo  companies  were  given  special  privileges  and  charged  with 
the  work  of  insurance,  the  valuation  of  properties  for  the  pur- 
pwe  being  made  according  to  instructions  to  which  the  com- 
panies and  their  clients  alike  had  no  option  but  to  conform. 
Hence  the  insurance'  value  of  properties  means  something  very 
definite,  and  waa  and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  a  communal  tax. 
The  compulsory  insurance  has  been  abandoned,  but,  as  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  levy  in  aid  of  the  fire  brigade  comes  from 
properties  not  insured  with  one  of  the  said  two  companies  or 
insufficiently  insured  as  judged  by  the  rules  of  valuation  on 
which  they  work,  the  cessiition  of  compulsion  has  left  the 
business  of  the  companies  but  little  affected.  The  insurance 
value  of  the  property  insured  stood  at  about  £35,000,000  in 
1898,  having  doubled  in  twenty  years. 

One  other  small  item  of  tax  income  may  be  noticed  before 
passing  to  the  principal  sources  of  revenue.  It  is  a  charge  of 
2  Ad.  ner  square  yard  of  street  in  front  of  any  building.  Each 
house-owner  is  required  to  pay  at  this  rate  for  the  area  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  his  buildings  along  the  street  by 
one-half  the  width  of  the  street.  The  income  from  this  source 
is  between  £5,000  and  £6,000  per  annum  only.  The  tax  only 
falls  on  property  lying  in  the  part  of  the  city  within  the  old  line 
of  ramparts. 

Three  principal  taxes  remain.  The  first  is  the  so-called  land 
tax,  which  is  only  such  in  a  small  degree.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  tax  was  regally  proportioned  to  the  then 
value  of  the  land.  Half  a  century  later  an  addition  to  it  was 
made  by  levying  an  equal  amount  for  each  10,000  kroner  of 
insurance  value  of  buildings  to  that  placed  on  160  kroner's 
value  (according  to  the  old  valuation)  of  land.  In  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  the  extension  of  the  city  beyond  its  old 
limits  led  to  imposing  the  tax  there  also.  Property  not  built 
on  and  property  with  buildings  upon  it  are  taxed  so  that  6,000 
kroner  in  value  of  the  former  pays  the  same  as  10,000  kroner 
in  value  of  the  latter.     Vacant  land  is  valued  in  accordance  with 
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a  system  e8tai)lished  by  the  authorities;  hmd  on  which  buildings 
stand  is  taken  at  its  market  value,  the  buihjings  at  their 
insurance  value.  The  amount  levied  on  each  of  the  named 
values  is  calb'd  a  pnrfion  of  land  tax.  A  portion  inside  the 
old  city  pays  ipproximately  17s.  5d.,  and  a  portion  outside  the 
old  city  pays  20s.  9d.  a  year.  The  persistence  of  the  old  land 
valuation  makes  that  part  of  the  tax,  like  our  land  tax,  a  rent 
charge  simply.  The  additions  to  the  old  tax  are  devised  so  as 
not  to  take  on  the  fixity  to  which  such  taxes  seem  every.vhere 
to  tend,  while  they  render  the  name  land  tax  barely  appro 
priate.  The  yield  of  the  land  tar  was,  in  the  years  1894-98, 
on  the  averaji^e,  £61,300,  or  close  lo  lo  per  cent  of  the  total 
tax  revenue. 

Next  may  be  named  the  tax  on  the  floor-area  of  houses.  A 
tax  on  this  basis  is  levied  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  city  and 
for  the  State  as  well,  the  name  huildings-tax  being  given  in  the 
latter  case.  Small  tenements  are  not  taxable,  the  limit  for  the 
city's  tax  being  30  square  yards,  for  the  State  buildings-tax  25 
per  cent  higher.  Tlie  charge  is.  in  the  most  closely  approximate 
units  of  English  currency  (since  mathematical  precision  is  here 
not  important),  at  the  rate  of  3|d.  per  square  yard  of  floor-area 
in  houses  fronting  on  the  street,  2|d.  per  square  yard  in  the 
houses  at  the  side  or  back  of  the  yard  round  which,  as  before 
noted,  many  liouses  are  built.  The  revenue  from  this  source 
was  £129,800  on  the  average  of  1894-98,  or  31  per  cent  of 
the  total  tax-revenue.  It  has  replaced  some  older  taxes,  among 
which  were  charges  for  water  and  a  contribution  for  poor-relief 
purposes. 

In  reference  to  this  tax,  a  vei'y  remarkable  fact  was  told  me 
by  the  head  of  the  taxation  department  of  the  city,  who  was 
most  courteous  and  patient  in  explaining  to  me  matters  on 
which  I  s(vught  his  help  as  an  absolute  stranger.  The 
floor-tax  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  levied  universally  from 
property  owners.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  wa.s  legally  imposable  on  tenants,  and  that  eon- 
venienoe    and    custom    alone,    in    the    face    of    the    law,    govern 
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tho  actiPil  hnpMi  of  t\w  tax.  Tlie  well-known  (nrenirtii  of 
custom  is  peculiarly  illustrated  here.  It  surprised  one  accus- 
tomed to  En^iflisli  habits  to  find  property  ownei-s  takini^  on 
themselves  such  a  burden.  Of  c<»ui-se  the  final  burden  cannot 
be  said  to  rest  oii  them,  but  une  can  inia<;ine  that  a  proposal 
to  levy  local  rates  on  ownei-s.  for  convenience,  in  all  cases,  and 
without  a  discount,  would  not  meet  a  very  ready  welcome  in 
this  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  property-owners  in  Copenhagen 
generally  own  both  land  and  buildiuLrs.  There  again  is  a  custom 
strongly  contrasting  with  our  own  division  of  interests.*  How 
general  it  is  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  association  of  house- 
owners  goes  by  the  name  of  "The  Land-owners'  .Vssociation," 
for  this  or  that  section  of  the  city,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Last  of  all.  and  most  important  of  all.  i.s  the  Income  Taoc, 
which  places  upon  persons  as  persons  that  share  of  public 
burdens  which  they  are  required  to  bear,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  ability,  as  measured  by  income,  not  as  measured  by  owner- 
ship of  this  or  that  chus.s  of  property.  This  division  of  the 
incidence  of  pul)lic  burdens  is  a  veiy  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  sy.stem  followed  all  over  Denmark  in  locai  tiixation. 
Eilsewhere.  a  tax  on  persons  assessed  in  proportion  to  their 
ability,  ad  xtatiim  cf  facuhaten  in  the  old  legal  plii'ase,  as 
estimated  by  an  assessment  committee,  on  more  or  less  varied 
and  complex  systems,  is  followed ;  in  Copenhagen  the  simple 
Income  Tax  is  used.  The  well-known  difficulties  of  a  local 
Income  Tax  trouble  that  city  comparatively  little.  Its  situation 
is  not  that  which  may  be  said  to  be  typical  of  great  cities,  so 
far  as  their  rehitions  to  otiier  p.irts  of  the  country  in  whicli  they 
are  situated  are  concerned. 

Tlie  Income  Tax  replaces  an  older  pcrsomil  tax,  and  wiva 
instituted  in  1861.     It  is  limited  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  and 

*  other  interests  iti  property  in  Copenhut;ou  take  tho  form  of  murtgago-'.  In  all,  tho 
mortgnges  on  property  in  the  city  fiiU  only  some  3  to  5  per  cent  Hhort  of  tho  inauranco 
value  of  the  buildings  which  form  part  <>f  that  property.  It  follows  that  a  >Jiviaion  of 
interests  is  practically  universal,  tliKiigb  the  form  of  that  division  differs  from  that  to 
which  wc  are  accustomed. 
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has  been  at  its  maximum  since  1880.  Its  increase  since  that 
time  has  been  due  simply  and  solely  to  growth  of  income  of 
taxpayers.  It  falls  on  all  incomes  from  800  kroner  (£44  10s.) 
per  anniun  upwards.  Only  one-quarter  of  this  lowest  taxable 
income  is  charged  with  tax,  and  a  graduated  scale  of  reduction 
is  applied  till,  when  the  income  is  2,400  kroner  (£133)  per 
annum  and  upwards,  the  whole  income  is  chiirged  with  the  tax. 

Arrangements  exist  by  which  persons  resident  for  more  than 
four  months  of  a  year  in  another  commune,  who  by  that  resi- 
dence becomes  taxable  in  that  other  commune,  are  enabled  to 
obtain  relief  from  double  taxation.  The  principle  that  the  tax 
is  one  due  by  the  person  to  the  local  authority  under  which  he 
lives,  and  measui'able  by  his  ability  to  contribute,  does  not 
permit  of  a  double  charge  when  two  authorities  claim  shares  in 
what  his  ability  determines  to  be  demandable  from  him.  If 
the  authorities  levy  at  different  rates,  well  and  good ;  his  total 
payment  will  be  altered  in  consequence,  but  that  involves  no 
double  taxation  of  the  one  ability.  Copenhagen  has  standing 
agreements  with  other  authorities  on  this  subject. 

The  tax  is  levied  in  quarterly  instalments,  a  mode  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  old  and  approved  Third  Canon  of 
Adam  Smith,  known  as  the  Canon  of  Convenience,  than  the 
practice  followed  in  this  neighbourhood  of  demanding  a  year's 
local  taxes  in  one  lump  sum.  This  latter  practice  may  be 
slightly  more  economical  in  collection,  thus  conforming  with 
the  Fourth  Canon  of  the  writer  named.  The  quarterly  levy 
undoubtedly  accords  more  with  the  convenience  of  an  important 
class  of  taxpayers,  and  is  practised  in  other  districts  of  this 
country  with  advantage. 

The  assessment  to  the  Copenhagen  Income  Tax  may  be  either 
made  by  the  citizen  himself  or  by  the  Assessment  Committee, 
composed  of  four  persons,  appointed  by  the  municipal  Coimcil 
from  the  residents  of  each  of  the  25  assessment  districts.  The 
personal  declarations  of  income  are  also  subject  to  revision  by 
this  Committee,  with  an  appeal  to  a  commission,  composed  of 
a  number  of  members  of  the  popular  representative  body,  wilb 
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the  Burgomaster  and  Councillor  of  the  second  of  the  magisterial 
departments  as  chairman  antl  vice-chairman.  The  ordinary 
members  of  this  commission  serve  on  the  iisscssment  couimitteea, 
each  presiding  over  one,  and  thus  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
matters  touchhig  which  disputes  may  arise.  Questions  of  prin- 
ciple in  assessment  are  referable  to  this  commission,  as  well  as 
appeals  against' jissessment  committees.  A  further  appeal  liea 
to  a  superior  commission  of  three  members,  chosen  by  the 
Crown,  one  of  whom  is,  as  a  rule,  a  trained  lawyer. 

If  self -assessment  be  adopted,  a  severe  penalty  is  incurred 
by  a  false  statement.  If  assessment  be  left  to  the  committee, 
tacit  assent  to  vmder-assessment  involves  no  penalty,  and  an 
appeal  against  over-assessment  may  be  made,  as  may  also  an 
appeal  against  a  proposal  to  increase  a  voluntary  assessment. 
The  list  of  taxpayers,  with  the  amount  of  the  income  of  each,  is 
published  each  year,  and  can  be  purchased  by  anyone.  The 
newspapers  generally  give  a  list  of  those  most  highly  taxed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  assessment  usually  followed, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  in  1897,  66,053  persons  sent  in  voluntary 
assessments,  and  of  these  19,885  were  clearly  from  persona 
below  the  tax-limit.  Of  the  remaining  46,168  cases,  42,685 
assessments  were  accepted  by  the  assessment  committees. 
Further  information  was  demanded  from  the  other  3,483,  of 
whom  2,298  did  not  comply  with  the  summons,  though  602  of 
these  lodged  complaints.  The  consideration  of  1,686  of  the  com- 
plaints and  statements  by  the  commission  resulted  in  the 
assessment  committees  assessment  being  even  raised  in  24  cases, 
confirmed  in  445,  lowered  in  939,  and  entirely  rejected  in  278 
cases.  Appeals  to  the  higher  court  numbered  119,  of  which 
49  resulted  in  the  confirmation  of  the  commission's  finding, 
54  in  modification  (44  reduction,  10  complete  rejection  of  their 
proposals  for  assessment),  the  rest  falling  through  or  being 
refused  the  right  of  appeal.     Fines  amounted  to  £772. 

The  assessed  income  of  taxpayers  amounted  to  £7,693,000 ; 
the  taxed  income  was  £6,244,000  in  1898.  Removals  and 
residence    elsewhere,    and    other    causes,    with    repayments    of 
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excesses,  and  the  loss  of  one-thiid  of  the  tax  on  mihtary  incomea, 
in  accordance  with  law,  altogether  reduced  the  yield  of  the  tax 
by  £21,880  in  1898.  The  total  number  of  taxpayers  in  that 
year  was  57,361.  With  this  nuinl)er  may  be  compared  the 
return  of  number  of  households  of  1895,  which  recorded  82,212 
households.  Of  course  some  households  will  include  more  than 
one  taxpayer,  but  the  proportion  of  income-ta«:  assessments  to 
households  is  large.  The  number  of  payers  has  increased 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 

lu  1878  it  was  27,835  with  £3,221,000  of  taxed  income. 
In  1888  it  was  40,520  with  £4,672,000  of  taxed  income. 
In  1894  it  was  46,179  with  £5,242,000  of  taxed  income. 
In  1895  it  was  48,093  with  £5,430,000  of  taxed  income. 
In  1896  it  was  50,233  with  £5,701,000  of  taxed  income, 
lu  1897  it  was  54,166  with  £6,057,000  of  taxed  income. 
And  lu  3  898  it  was  57,361  with  £6,244.000  of  taxed  incomp. 

The  proportion  of  taxpayers  to  households  was  therefore 
58|  per  cent.  The  average  •  taxed  income  fell  from  £115  in 
1888  to  £109  in  1898,  an  indication  of  the  change  which  has 
been  some  time  in  progress,  by  which,  while  the  larger  incomes 
do  not  become  fewer,  they  become  fewer  in  proportion  to  the 
smaller.  The  rise  of  incomes  from  below  to  above  the  tax-limit 
is  going  on  rapidly.  Hr.  Marcus  Rubin's  investigation  in  1892 
showed  that  the  average  income  of  artisans  was  1,000  kroner 
(£55  10s.),  while  that  of  unskilled  workmen  was  780  kroner 
(£43),  or  only  2|  per  cent  below  the  tax-limit, 

The  average  city  revenue  from  income-tax  was  £155,000 
over  the  years  1894-98,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  total  tax-revenue. 

The  total  tax-revenue  of  Copenhagen  shows  great  elasticity. 
In  1883  it  for  the  first  time  passed  £300,000,  in  1888  it  passed 
£350,000,  and  passed  £400,000  in  1895.  Such  a  growth  is  very 
necessary,  for  elasticity  in  existing  sources  of  income  is  the 
only  present  means  of  providing  for  the  growing  expenditure  of 
the  city.  There  are  as  good  as  no  taxes  the  rates  of  which  can 
be  modified  in  the  upward  direction  to  meet  increased  outlay. 
The  income-tax  was  meant  to  be  variable,  but  twenty  years  at 
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its  maximum  rate  are  close  to  their  end.  Truly  a  remarkable 
fact  is  this,  that  Copenhagen  has  been  able  tu  adapt  its  outlay 
to  its  resources  in  so  large  a  degree,  thitse  resources  being  beyond 
the  power  of  the  taxing  authority  to  increase.  There  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  levy  of  an  extm  penny  in  the  pound  by 
our  rating  authorities  which  is  {xjssible  to  Copenhagen.  Yet 
its  development  has  not  been  crippled  by  stinting  outlay,  and 
its  debt  stands  at  an  extremely  moilerate  figure.  To  have 
obtained  so  much  from  a  revenue  which  they  could  not  enlarge 
certainly  speaks  well  for  the  administration  of  the  city.  That 
the  revenue  has  expanded  is  a  mark  of  its  growing  prosperity, 
and  thus  obviously  the  municipal  revenue  gains  from  the  pros- 
perity of  the  citizens,  towards  which  the  municipal  administra- 
tion has  contribute^l  in  no  small  degree. 

A  comparison  of  the  distnbution  and  weight  of  the  burdens 
of  local  taxation  in  Copenhagen  and  Manchester,  beyond  tlie 
amounts  per  head  levied  in  the  two  cities  which  have  been 
already  given,  seems  almost  impossible.  I  do  not  propose  to 
attempt  it  here,  but  I  may  say  briefly  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  the  wealthy  citizen  pays  more  to  the  city's  expenses 
there  than  if  he  were  charged  a  rate  on  the  annual  value  of  his 
house,  such  as  to  raise  the  same  amount  of  tax-revenue.  More- 
over, there  is  no  question  of  throwing  off  the  burden  due  by 
him  personally  in  his  quality  of  citizen,  while  a  levy  is  made  on 
the  non-resident  owner  of  property  in  the  city  to  cover  his 
interest  in  the  city's  welfare.  Even  if  the  burden  of  the  floor- 
tax  fall  wholly  on  the  tenant,  the  property-owner  has  not  been 
left  out.  The  operation  of  competition  may  equalise  burdens 
as  between  tenants  and  landlords  in  England,  but  it  may  nut. 
The  use  of  more  than  one  measure  of  contribution  due  is,  I 
venture  to  suggest,  desirable  from  almost  all  points  of  view 
except  that  of  the  convenience  of  the  assessing  authority.  The 
collecting  may  be  can-ied  out  in  combination,  just  as  gas  and 
water  rentals  and  rates  might  conceivably  be  collected  by  one 
and  the  same  set  of  collectors  at  quarterly  intervals. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my  deep 
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indebtedness  to  the  help  of  officials  and  friends  both  in  Man- 
chester and  in  Copenhag^cn  in  obtaining  the  information  in  regnrd 
to  both  cities,  by  su])plyinp:  me  with  records  in  which  it  waa 
contained.  But  beyond  this  I  am  under  further  obligation  to 
those  in  Copenhagen  who  so  kindly  attended  to  my  requests  for 
explanation,  and  thus  aided  me  in  avoiding  many  of  the  eiTors 
into  which  I  might  have  fallen,  if  they  have  not  entirely  succeeded 
in  preventing  me  from  gathering  incorrect  impressions.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  goodwill  shown  me  wherever  I  went  in 
Copenhagen,  even  though  I  chose  to  go  with  my  visiting-card 
as  my  sole  introduction  ;  no  words  that  I  could  use  here  would 
sufficiently  express  my  deep  sense  of  that  goodwill  and  of  obliga- 
tion for  the  help  rendered.  Only  a  lack  of  space  prevents  me 
from  using  information  relating  to  the  large  outlying  district 
of  Frederiksberg,  the  separate  Jldministration  of  which  brings 
to  notice  some  features  well  worthy  of  attention,  were  space  and 
time  available. 

A  Proposal. 

At  the  end  of  so  long  a  paper,  I  yet  ventui-e  to  make  a 
further  demand  on  your  patience.  In  his  last  Annual  Report, 
Dr.  Niven  says :  "  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  density  of  tenancy  for  different 
portions  of  the  city,  such  as  Glasgow  possesses."  Here  reference 
is  made  to  one  special  piece  of  information  of  a  statistical 
character  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  what  is  the  Manchester  in  which  we  live  and 
work.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  further  information  which  does 
already  exist,  which  is  at  present  buried  in  scattered  reports  of  a 
more  or  less  inaccessible  nature,  and  more  which  could  be  got 
with  little  difficulty.  I  would  suggest  that  this  Society  might 
do  a  useful  piece  of  work  if  it  appointed  a  committee  to  collect 
as  exhaustive  a  set  of  summarised  tables  of  statistical  facts 
relating  to  the  conditions  of  Manchester  dunng,  say,  the  last 
five  or  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  could  be  secured. 
A  statistical  year-book  might  not  be  desirable,  but  a  periodic 
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publication  of  tables,  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  record,  ia 
surely  feasible,  say,  onco  in  five  years. 

The  statistics  one  mipfht  name  as,  amoiif^  others,  likely  to 
be  desirable  in  such  a  collection  are  such  as  metcorolofjical 
tables,  vital  statistics,  occupation  stjitistlcs,  housing  statistics 
(including  a  classification  of  houses  both  by  number  of  rooms 
and  by  amount  of  yearly  value  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
city),  such  returns  relating  to  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the 
city  and  the  numbers  of  the  employed  in  them  as  might  prob- 
ably be  secured  from  the  factory  inspectors,  who  have  been 
engaged  in  gathering  these  facts  in  recent  years — bankruptcy 
statistics,  criminal  statistics,  education  statistics,  statistics  show- 
ing the  progress  of  municipal  income  and  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  leading  purposes  to  which  such  expenditure  is  directed, 
pauperism  statistics,  and  other  matters,  including  trade  figures 
of  the  district,  .such  as  movement  of  traffic  on  the  Ship  Canal, 
import  or  export  of  principal  commodities,  and  the  like. 

The  existing  excellent  Official  Handbook  has  an  aim  entirely 
different  from  what  I  have  in  view.  It  is  concerned  with 
persons ;  the  tables  I  propose  would  entirely  ignore  individuals, 
and  consider  aggregates  and  averages.  They  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  boiling  down,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  their  least 
possible  dimension.s,  while  preserving  the  maximum  utility  aa 
sources  of  information  to  the  person  referring  to  them.  I  do 
not  conceive  of  the  necessity  of  any  explanation  or  comment 
on  the  tables,  except  in  the  most  concise  foot-notes  where 
essential . 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  desirable  that  such  light  on  Manchester 
life  and  progress  as  the  assemblage  in  one  small  volume  of  such 
diverse  tables  of  figures  would  afford  should  be  provided,  and, 
if  it  be  desirable,  is  not  our  Society  the  body  to  undertake  iti 
It  is  not  a  work  for  one  man  alone.  Several  must  be  engaged, 
if  only  because  special  knowledge  of  various  kinds  is  required  in 
order  to  devise  the  most  informing  tables,  which  shall  also  be 
concise.  Will  it  not  be  well  that  our  Society  should  make  pre- 
paration for  signalising  the  entry  on  the  new  centuiy  by  putting 
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in  order  a  record  of  the  leading  statistical  evidences  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  ill  our  city  at  the  end  of  the  centuiy  upon  the  last 
year  of  which  we  are  about  to  enter  I  The  work  is  dont',  and  well 
done  elsewhere.  Sliall  we  \ye  content  to  leave  to  otliers  a  work 
so  appropriate  to  our  Society,  according  so  well  witli  its  objects 
and  with  it-s  history? 
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All  those  who  have  seriously  tried  to  obt;\in  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  social  facts,  to  form  a  real  estimate  of  the  condition  of 
dififereut  peoples  at  different  times  and  places,  will  have  found  out 
how  difficult  is  the  enquiry.  And  as  an  evidence  of  the  difficulty 
we  see  the  gravest  diversity  of  opinion  not  merely  among  untrained 
or  reckless  writers,  but  among  serious  students.  Naturally,  there 
is  nothing  to  surprise  us  that  popular  writers  on  the  Socialist 
side  should  paint  our  present  industrial  condition  in  dark  colours, 
the  rich  ever  growing  richer,  the  poor  poorer,  and  a  yawning  gulf 
opening  between  the  two ;  and  that  the  popular  writers  on  the 
Individualist  side  should  paint  iu  bright  colours  the  increase  of 
wages  and  diffusion  of  property  among  the  masses.  But  what  may 
justly  surprise  us  is  that  the  view  of  our  present  wealth  and 
welfare  in  the  writings,  let  us  say,  of  Sir  Robert  Gitlen,  Professor 
Marshall,  and  Mr.  Loch,  is  so  much  more  cheerful  than  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Hobson.  The  reason  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  observation  and 
reasoning  in  social  matters,  whether  regarding  the  present  or  the 
past.     And  the  view  of  scientific  history  expressed  by  Fustel  de 
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Coiilanges,  and  upheld  by  Professor  Ashley,  is  wholly  applicable 
to  the  study  of  national  wealth  and  welfare. 

"  What  1  have  taught  them  [my  pupils]  above  everything  else 
has  been  to  inquire.  What  I  have  impressed  upon  them  is  not 
to  believe  everything  easy,  and  never  to  pass  by  problems  without 
seeing  them.  The  one  truth  of  which  I  have  persistently 
endeavoured  to  convince  them  is  that  history  is  the  most  difficult 
of  sciences.  ...  Of  late  years  people  have  invented  the  word 
sociology.  The  word  history  had  the  same  sense  and  meant  the 
same  thing,  at  least  for  those  who  understood  it.  History  is  the 
science  of  social  facts  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  sociology  itself." — 
(Origin  of  FropnTty  in  Land,  p.  xi.-xii.)  "We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  history  is  based  upon  documents,  and  not 
upon  hypotheses  or  flights  of  the  imagination  "  (p.  128).  "The 
comparative  method  .  .  .  consists  in  studying  a  number  of 
nations  in  regard  to  their  law,  their  ideas,  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  social  life,  and  in  discovering  what  they  have  in  common 
and  wherein  they  differ  "  (p.  131). 

Now,  the  scientific  history  to  which  these  excellent  remarks 
apply  is  almost  the  same  thing,  or  at  least  in  the  closest  connec- 
tion with  the  higher  statistics,  namely,  with  accurate  and 
methodical  presentment  of  pertinent  social  facts,  in  contrast  with 
a  presentment  that  is  vague,  inaccurate,  rhetorical,  or  a  mere  heap 
of  disconnected  and  irrelevant  facts.  Indeed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb, 
in  the  preface  to  their  Industrial  Democracy,  describing  the  method 
of  investigation,  lay  stress  on  the  Document  as  the  most  indis- 
pensable of  instruments,  quite  in  the  manner  of  scientific  historians  ; 
and  as  statistics  are  not  to  be  confused  with  social  statics  or  the 
actual  condition  of  a  nation  at  a  given  time,  but  include  social 
dynamics  or  the  changes  in  the  social  state,  e.g.,  not  merely  the 
present  birth  rate,  death  rate,  and  marriage  rate,  but  the  changes 
in  these  rates,  and  the  causes  and  meaning  of  the  changes,  social 
history  and  the  science  of  statistics  are,  as  far  as  1  can  see, 
scarcely  distinguishable. 

I  am  quite  aware  indeed  that  there  is  another  sense  of  the  word 
statistics,  in  which  it  is  defined  as  the  quantitative  observation  of 
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aggregates,  ami  thus  is  a  scientific  method  rather  than  a  science, 
and  is  contiued  to  what  is  capable  of  numerical  expression  (see 
Dr.  J,  N.  Keyues'  .bVo/>e  and  Method  of  Political  Ecmmmy,  2nd  edit., 
p.  332).  This  use  of  the  word  is  perfectly  justifiable,  and  wliether 
we  adopt  the  wide  or  the  narrow  meaning  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. For  our  present  purpose  it  would  be  inconvenient, 
because,  as  we  shall  see,  statistics  taken  narrowly,  as  mere 
numerical  data,  can  tell  us  but  little  about  national  wealth,  and 
still  less  about  national  welfare.  Let  us  listen  to  the  excellent 
logician,  Dr.  Koyues,  of  Cambridge  : — 

"Statistics,  it  is  often  said,  can  be  made  to  i)rove  anything. 
And  if  the}  are  used  without  special  knowledge,  or  grouped  simply 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  charge  is 
well  founded.  As  against  ignorant  or  prejudiced  statisticians,  or 
against  the  casual  employment  of  a  few  figures  picked  up  at 
random  and  regardless  of  what  may  be  called  their  context,  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  defend  the  paradox  that  there  is  nothing  more  mis- 
leading than  facts — except  figures.  For  reasoning  from  statistics, 
in  addition  to  the  dangers  which  it  has  in  common  with  all  empirical 
reasoning,  is  subject  to  difficulties  and  dangers  peculiar  to  itself." 
{Ibid,  p.  342). 

Now  some  of  these  difficulties  and  dangers  are  as  follow  : 
(1)  To  secure  accuracy,  for  example,  of  the  returns  of  imports  and 
expoits  in  Great  Britain,  or  census  returns  in  India  ;  (2)  to  secure 
that  the  figures  relate  to  quantities  of  the  same  kin^  and  com- 
mensurable. It  may  be,  for  example,  as  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has 
pointed  out  {Economic  Journal,  June,  1892),  that  the  quality  of 
grain  or  live  stock  is  very  different  in  different  times  and  places, 
and  may  vitiate  all  comparisons.  Again,  the  comparison  of  wages 
is  no  simple  comparison  of  weekly  payments,  but  we  must  know  the 
purchasing  power  of  money,  the  conventional  necessaries  required  by 
the  workman,  the  total  earnings  of  the  family,  the  regularity  of 
employment,  the  intensity  of  labour,  the  receipts  (such  as  rights  of 
common,  or  free  coals,  garden  or  cottage)  other  than  paid  wages 
(see  Appendix  I.  to  D.  Cunningham's  Growth  of  English  Commerce^ 
Vol.  II.).     The  word  "wages"  may  thus  mean  something  quite 
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different  in  one  case  from  another,  and  any  comparison  may  be 
misleading  ;  (3)  then  another  and  grave  difficulty  is  to  secure  the 
completeness  of  oxvc  figures,  that  they  cover  the  whole  area  or 
period  in  question,  and  if  not,  that  at  least  they  be  typical  and 
representative ;  (4)  also  the  figures  must  be  grouped  (or  as  it  is 
called  "weighted")  that  a  right  judgment  be  formed  of  their 
relative  importance.  The  prices  of  pepper  and  onyx  are  not  to 
be  held  as  important  as  those  of  sheep  or  of  steel  in  striking  an 
average  of  prices.  Sometimes  any  average  is  misleading,  e.<j.,  if  we 
take  an  average  of  men's  wages  and  children's  wages,  or  of  the 
earnings  of  lawyers  and  of  costermongers,  or  of  rents  in  White- 
chapel  and  in  Mayfair  "  we  ai-e  averaging  things  that  belong  to 
different  categories,  neither  of  which  is  really  represented  in  the 
result."     (Keynes,  ibid.,  p.  360). 

Indeed,  when  we  have  to  face  political  and  social  questions, 
where,  in  logical  language,  the  plurality  of  causes  and  the  inter- 
mixture of  effects  is  habitual,  we  can  get  but  little  help  from  mere 
quantitative  statistics.  There  may  be  similarity  in  figures  and 
total  dissimilarity  in  their  meaning.  Take,  for  example,  the  low 
birth-rate  in  France  and  Ireland  during  the  eighties.  The  two 
rates  had  a  numerical  similarity,  and  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  a  common  cause  produced  the  common  effect  which  marked 
off  these  two  countries  in  sharp  contrast  to  all  the  others  around 
them.  Yet,  in  fact,  no  two  causes  could  well  be  more  nnlike  than 
those  which  produced  the  same  effect ;  in  Fi'ance,  the  dehberate 
limitation  of  offspring  by  a  comparatively  wealthy  people  over 
whom  the  sanctions  of  religion  had  no  power ;  in  Ireland,  the 
emigration  of  an  extraordinary  large  proportion  of  men  and  women 
of  marriageable  age,  leaving  behind  them  an  undue  proportion  of 
those  too  young,  too  old,  or  too  sickly  and  infirm,  to  be  the  parents 
of  children. 

But  some  may  say  that  there  is,  at  any  rate,  a  fine  open  fiell 
for  mere  numerical  statistics  in  dealing  with  wealth.     For  taking 
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wealth  to  mean  external  and  material  ^'f)(xl3,  here  at  any  rate  we 
seem  to  have  au  abundance  of  oltjocts  that  can  be  reduced  to  a 
common  measure  antl  quantitively  expressed  in  terms  of  money. 
The  money  measure  varies  indeed  with  times  and  places,  e.g.^  the 
appreciation  of  gold  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  ;  but 
such  variations  are  no  insurmount;ible  difficulty ;  they  can  be 
detected  if  we  tjike  enough  trouble  by  the  use  of  index  numbers 
and  other  observations,  and  can  be  allowed  for  in  our  figures. 
Unfortunately,  as  all  readers  of  Dr.  Sidgwick's  Political  Economy, 
(Bk.  1.,  Ch.  III.)  are  aware,  there  are  other  difficulties  more 
serious  and  more  subtle  in  the  measurement  of  wealth.  Thus 
wherever  unpurchased  instruments  or  materials  form  au  impor- 
tant item  of  private  or  national  well-being,  the  monetary  valuation 
and  plain  figures  fail  us  ;  in  comparing,  e.g.,  the  fuel  at  a  high  price 
and  pastures  at  a  higli  rental  in  populous  lands  with  the  un- 
purchased firewood  and  rent-free  prairies  of  liackwood  settlements ; 
or  the  costly  waterways  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  with 
the  Norwegian  fiords  provided  gratis,  and  the  innumerable 
navigable  water-courses  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Again,  the 
value  of  goods  greatly  depends  on  their  utility,  and  their  utility 
varies  with  the  person  who  uses  them,  and  even  to  the  same 
person,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  human  wants,  a  small  amount 
of  a  thing  may  be  much  more  valuable  in  proportion  than  a  large 
amount — we  all  know  the  saying — you  may  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  Now,  if  worked  out,  you  will  find  this  results  in  our 
being  unable  to  tell  how  much  wealth  there  is  in  a  country  till  we 
know  both  how  it  is  shared  among  the  inhabitants,  and  how  it  is 
managed  in  each  separate  household.  Here  our  money  measure- 
ments fail  us.  Moreover,  the  differences  of  wants  in  different  times 
and  places  throw  all  calculations  into  disorder.  We  are  ready  to 
reckon  as  wealth  the  material  objects  used  as  a  defence  against 
cold  and  dampness,  against  bodily  disease  and  social  disorder.  But 
then  we  are  involved  in  the  paradoxes  that  people  in  cold  climates 
are  richer  than  those  in  the  sub-tropical  zone  because  they  require 
more  elaborate  houses,  more  clothing,  more  food,  and  far  more  fuel, 
or  that  ''■  one  country  (I  am  quoting  Dr.  Sidgwick)  is  richer  than 
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another,  so  far  as  the  former  has  castles,  with  battlements  and 
towers,  which  civil  peace  and  security  render  unnecessary  in 
the  other." 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  monetary 
measurement  of  wealth,  but  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  need 
of  higher  statistics  than  can  be  expressed  by  mere  numbers  and 
figures.  This  need  was  urged  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  the  face  of  the  political  economists  of  the  time.  Now, 
indeed,  most  of  the  economists,  as  Mr.  Hobson  points  out,  have 
changed  their  attitude,  and  recognise,  for  example,  the  influence  of 
contentment,  leisure  and  domestic  happiness  on  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing faculties,  and  how  the  efficiency  of  industry  is  affected  by 
raising  the  character  of  civic  life  (J.  A.  Hobsot),  John  Rvrskin, 
Social  Reformer,  p.  71).  But  too  often  the  work  of  the  economists 
is  but  patchwork ;  that  is,  they  start  with  the  assumption  that 
man  as  an  industrial  animal,  a  getter  and  spender  of  money,  can 
conveniently  for  scientific  purposes  be  regarded  as  a  separate  being 
from  man  as  a  friend,  a  lover,  a  father,  a  citizen,  and  then  they  try 
to  modify  their  conclusions  by  allowing  for  generosity,  self-sacrifice, 
friendship,  family  affection,  neighbourly  or  civic  feeling,  love  of 
honour  and  patriotism.  This  method  of  treatment  is  open  to  Mr. 
Hobson's  criticisms,  summing  up  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
"that  the  organic  unity  of' man  as  a  conscious  rational  being,  with 
a  capacity  for  regarding  his  life  as  a  whole  and  forming  a  plan  for 
its  conduct,  imposes  a  corresponding  unity  upon  the  science  which 
is  to  treat  of  human  conduct ;  that  the  interaction  of  conscious 
forces  within  man  is  so  constant  and  so  intricate  that  it  is  not 
really  convenient  to  make  the  separatist  assumption  required  by 
Mercantile  Economy  "  {Ibid.,  p.  75). 

In  truth,  whereas  in  the  physical  sciences  the  use  of  hypothesis 
is  often  most  fruitful,  because  the  causes  or  forces  we  provisionally 
omit  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  we  provisionally  assume  to 
be  the  only  ones;  and  having  reached  a  conclusion  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  no  atmosphere  or  no  friction,  we  can  then  correct  it  by 
the  introduction  of  what  we  have  omitted  :  to  try  the  same  method 
in  the  moral  sciences  is  fruitless,  and  only  leads  to  empty  truisms, 
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to  tautology,  or  to  absurdity.*  Assume  that  I  am  :i  purely  money- 
seeking  animal,  and  then,  if  opportunity  arise,  I  ahull  cut  iny 
neighbour's  throat  for  the  sake  of  five  pounda  luiroduce  the 
omitted  fear  of  hanging,  and  £500  will  be  neede<l  as  an  induce- 
ment. Introduce  benevolence,  or  a  sense  of  honour,  or  repulsion 
to  bloodshed,  and  iJ5,000  will  scarce  tempt  me  to  do  the  deed. 
Introduce  conscience,  and  my  neighbour  with  J650,000  under  his 
pillow  may  sleep  securely.  A  safe  and  admirable  conclusion,  but 
leaving  us  not  much  l>etter  informed  at  the  end  of  our  train  of 
reasoning  than  at  the  beginning. 

Let  us  then  recognise  that  in  the  moral  sciences,  namely  in 
economics  and  in  the  various  branches  of  political  science,  the 
great  organ  or  instrument  is  tlie  higher  kind  of  statistics,  and  that 
it  is  not  assumptions  that  are  wanted,  but  documents.  Moreover, 
to  enable  us,  amid  innumerable  documents,  to  select  what  is  perti- 
nent and  to  interpret  what  we  have  selected,  we  must  have  a 
system  of  philosophy  as  our  guide,  and  must  acknowledge  an 
inseparable  bond  between  ethics  and  social  science.  John  Stuart 
Mill  indeed,  as  you  know,  gravely  wrote  as  follows  :  "  Political 
economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative  estimation  of 
different  uses  in  the  judgment  of  a  philosopher  or  of  a  moralist. 
The  use  of  a  thing  in  political  economy  means  its  capacity  to  satisfy 
a  desire  or  serve  a  purpose"  {Political  Economy  Bk.,  III.,  Ch.  ii., 
S.  2).  On  these  principles  we  are  supposed  to  dismiss  as  imperti- 
nent all  enquiries  on  what  may  be  the  desire  and  wliat  the  purpose; 
whether  a  desire  for  bread  or  for  gin,  for  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare, 
or  the  latest  specimen  of  pornographic  literature  ;  whether  a  pur- 
pose of  industry  and  benevolence,  or  of  fraud,  cruelty,  lust  and 
homicide.  In  short,  like  ostriches,  we  must  hide  our  heads  so  as 
not    to    see    the    realities.     Indeed    this    method,  now    happily 


*  This  does  not  forbid  ub,  when  teaching  economics,  to  begin  with  an  assumed 
simplicity  till  the  student  i«  able  to  grasp  a  more  complex  reprexentation  ;  to  give  him 
first  an  imperfect  view  i.r  broad  outline,  which  be  can  gradually  make  perfect  or  fill  up. 
But  the  method  criticised  is  not  the  giving  an  incomplete,  but  a  distorted  and  false 
view;  for  example,  Mill's  "laws"  of  wages,  of  profits,  of  value,  and  'if  pipulatinn,  which 
confuse  the  student,  and  which  he  must  lab'iriouHly  unleiirn.  It  is  as  thnu,;h  he  were 
fed,  pending  his  capacity  for  bread  and  beef,  not  on  millc  for  babes,  but  on  tinned  meats. 
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becoming  antiquated,  has  not  inaptly  been  called  ostrich  science 
[Strausivogehinssenschaft).  In  its  stead  let  us  listen  to  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  the  distinguished  professor  of  logic  and 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wales,  Dr.  Mackenzie. 

"  What  we  want  may  mean  either  what  we  happen  at  the  present 
moment  to  desire,   or  what  is  an  essential   need  of  our   nature. 
There  is  evidently  a  much   deeper  standard   for  judging  of  the 
ultimate  value  of  objects     .     .     .      viz.      .      .      .      the  ultimate 
demands  of  our  nature  as  distinguished  from  passing  whims  and 
unreasonable  cravings.     If  our  wants  themselves  should  happen  to 
be  leading  us  to  destruction,   the   means   of  satisfying  them  will 
hardly     .     .      .     be  regarded  as  wealth." — C Social  Fhvosojjht/,  2nd. 
edit.,  p.  347).     To  discover  what  is  true  wealth  we  must  know 
what  is  the  true  good  of  man  (Ibid,  j  ;  and  then  only  can  we  judge 
of  the  importance  of  man's  various  conquests  of  nature   (p.   351). 
Hence  the  scientific  historian  and  scientific  statistician  is  not  one 
who  collects  facts  simply  and  anyhow  ;    but  one  who  knows  what 
to  look  for,  and  who  looks  for  it.     It  follows  that   if  any  satisfac- 
tory results  are  to  be  reached  there  must  be  the  double  process  of 
reasoning  and  observation;  of  vivifying   quantity   by  quality,  and 
of  checking  quality  by  quantity  ;  of  informing  and  clarifying  with 
brilliant  abstractions  the  dull  mass  of  the  concrete,  and  making 
the  abstract   theory   harmonise   with  the   concrete   reality.      And 
besides,  this  double  process,  all  reason,  if  reasonable,  will  recognise 
its  own  limitations — the  smallness  of  the  possible  field  of  observa- 
tion— the  immensity  of  the  undiscoverable  regions  around  us.   Then 
at  last,  and  after  having  defined  what  we  mean  by  happiness  and 
welfare,    by  progress  and   civilisation,  we  can  form  a  judgment 
approximately  true  of  society  past  and  present. 

Let  us  take  some  examples,  and  begin  at  home  with  Lanca- 
shire. And,  as  I  may  rightly  presume  that  the  present  condition  of 
those  eno-aged  in  cotton  weaving  is  more  or  less  fiimiliar  to  my 
audience,  let  us  glance  at  the  weavers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  depicted  in  Mr.  Dunckley's  edition  of 
Bampford' s  Early  Days.  The  handloom  weaver  lived  in  a  country 
home,  combined  farming  with  weaving,  fetched   his  materials  from 
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Manchester,  wrought  them  up  in   his  own  cottii^e,  and  took  them 
back  when  finished.     His  receipts  are  best  expressed  by  his  bill  of 
fare  :  First  a  breakfast  of  oatmeal  porridge  with  milk,  and  oatcake 
either  soaked  in  the  milk  or  eaten  with  a  jittlo  butter  and  cheesa 
Then  a  dinner  of  butcher's  meat  and  potatoes,  potato  pie  or  meat 
and  broth,  btirm  dumpliui^s  and  hasty  pudding,  or  drink   porridge 
(the  latter  being  either  liquid  porridge  or  thick  porridge  with  small 
beer).     Thirdly,  an  afternoon  luncheon,  called  "  bagging,"  of  half 
an  oaten  cake  with  butter,  cheese,   treacle,  or  milk,  according  to 
circumstances.     Lastly,  a  supper  of  same  character  as  the  break- 
fast    Much  energy  was  displayed  in  the  amusements  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  at  the  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  holidays, 
and  especially  at  the  annual   festival  of  rush-bearing  in   August, 
with  dancing,  music,  and  gala  dresses.     And  at  other  times  there 
was  hunting  on   foot,  besides  rambles  on  the  moors  and   in   the 
dales.     The  relations  of  classes  were  friendly  ;  the  employer,   who 
gave  out  the  material  and  received   the  woven   product,    would 
invite  the  weaver  to  dine  with  himself  and  his  family ;  while  the 
country  gentry  lived  among  the  people,  not  separate  or  absentees 
as  in  later  times.     Moreover,  religion,  which  was  Methodism,  was 
an  active  force  among  the  weavers  and  others  ;  the  Sunday  schools 
were  well  attended  by   big  collier   lads   and  their  sisters,   and  by 
young  men  and  women  from  afar. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  compare  these  conditions  with  the  present, 
two  points  will  instantly  strike  us  :  one,  how  little  we  are  helped 
by  the  lower  and  mere  numerical  statistics,  how  little  we  should 
learn  were  it  possible  to  tabulate  the  average  earnings  of  the 
weavers  in  the  two  periods.  What  we  want  in  both  cases  is  an 
accurate  presentment  of  their  real  conditions — in  other  words  the 
higher  statistics.  And  the  second  point  is  the  need  of  some 
criterion  or  standard  of  judgment  if  we  arc  to  be  able  to  say  that 
their  c^dition  is  now  higher  or  lower  than  before,  or  in  what 
particulars  they  are  better  or  worse,  and  then  we  shall  soon  be 
struck  by  a  third  point,  how  diflScult  in  many  of  the  particulars 
is  the  comparison.  In  some  indeed,  where  experts  can  help  us 
we  can  pronounce  judgment  with  confidence,  and  say,  for  example, 
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that  the  diet  of  those  18th  century  weavers  was  a  much  more 
sanitary  diet  than  that  of  the  modem  weavers ;  that  the  absence 
of  tea  and  coffee  was  a  blessing ;  and  that  their  oaten  bread  was 
more  nutritious  than  the  white  wheaten  bread  of  to-day,  and  that 
per  contra,  if  they  did  fall  sick,  the  medical  treatment  was  by 
comparison  with  the  modern  sadly  deficient ;  and  still  more  if  they 
needed  surgical  treatment,  from  lack  of  anaesthetics  and  antiseptics. 
But  dispassionately  to  compare  their  old  training  and  recreation 
with  the  modern  schooling  and  free  libraries  and  popular  news- 
papers and  week's  end  excursions  to  Blackpool  or  the  Isle  of  Man, 
is  so  hard  a  task  that  only  a  few  are  competent  to  fulfil  it.  And 
all  the  more  because  the  comparison  is  between  a  somewhat  small 
body  of  workpeople  in  a  somewhat  thinly  j)eopled  region,  with  a 
large  body  in  a  densely-peopled  regiun ;  and  thus  quantity  differs 
as  well  as  quality.  Nor  is  this  a  light  matter.  For  if,  as 
distinct  from  morbid  philosophy,  all  soutid  philosophy  teaches  us 
that  existence  is  in  itself  good,  and  that  the  multiplication  of 
human  life,  apart  from  all  question  of  its  condition,  is  therefore  in 
itself  a  good  thing ;  then  the  fact  that  Lancashire  now  contains  a 
hundred  souls  for  every  ten  (or  whatever  is  the  correct  figure)  in 
the  early  days  of  Bampford,  is  an  asset  of  great  value  in  our 
balance  sheet  of  welfare  ;  and  the  loss  of  many  charms  of  solitary 
nature,  as  far  as  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  increase  of 
numbers,  is  but  a  small  item  on  the  other  side. 

And  further,  lest  I  be  any  way  suspected  of  being  a  laudator 
iemporis  acti,  instead  of  a  simple  enquirer  with  a  great  repugnance 
to  accept  statements  that  outrun  the  evidence,  let  me  add  that  the 
days  of  those  early  weavers  were  days  perhaps  of  exceptional  well- 
being,  and  that  at  any  rate  this  much  is  certain,  that  a  period  of 
terrible  decline  followed,  that  Lancashire  was  the  scene  of 
exceptional  misery  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  that  the  present 
population,  if  compared  with  those,  not  <f  120  but  of  6jD  years 
ago,  show  in  a  quantity  of  particulars  an  imdoubted  improvement. 

Take  again  the  condition  of  the  United  States  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  same  territory — namely,  between  the  lakes,  the 
Missisippi,  and  the  Atlantic — as  it  is  now ;  how  bewildering  the 
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change,  how  difficult  the  estimate  of  losa  and  jjaiu.  In  <|uantity 
the  inhabitants  have  increuHcd  tenfold,  iind  dismal  solitudoa  have 
been  turned — many  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles — into 
cultivated  fields  for  the  use  of  man.  And  so  far  there  is  a  j^ruat 
gain.  But  in  qualitative  changes  no  such  facile  estimate  is 
possible.  We  can  point  to  a  marvellous  advance  in  mechanical 
contrivances,  especially  in  manufactures  and  locomotion,  in 
appliances  for  comfort  and  information,  in  political  power,  in 
medical  skill,  in  the  cultivation  of  literature,  the  appreciation  of 
art,  the  knowledge  of  science  ;  and  although  the  negro  slavery  of 
that  time  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  negro  slavery  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  still  it  was  slavery,  and  has  been  abolished.  But  then, 
are  the  ma.s3  of  the  people  better  fed  than  in  that  former  time,  and 
better  clad,  and  better  housed  1  There  has  been  an  extraordinary 
development  of  magnificence  ;  but  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  of  the  age  of  Washington,  set  forth, 
for  example,  in  Mr,  J.  L.  Allen's  tale  (77t«  Choir  Invisible)  of  life 
in  the  early  days  of  Kentucky  1  Instead  of  religion  being  vigorous, 
morals  strict,  families  large,  classes  united,  we  see  a  gulf  between 
rich  and  poor,  a  new  aristocracy  formed  of  Americans  by  birth 
ruling  over  the  rank  and  file  of  labourers  mostly  foreign  or  of 
foreign  origin,  an!  often  quite  lacking  morality  and  religion  ; 
while  the  native  Americans  themselves  have  in  great  part  retired 
both  from  the  factories  and  the  farms,  and  by  the  smallness  of 
their  families  form  an  ever  smaller  proportion  of  the  population. 
Hence  among  the  urban  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Republic  we  see 
that,  with  an  ominous  similarity  to  what  happened  in  ancient 
Greece  and  ancient  Rome,  a  population  once  fairly  homogeneous 
has  been  differentiated  into  a  highly  cultured  and  intellectual  few, 
and  a  degraded  many.  Certainly  Mr.  Walter  WyckofF,  who, 
assuming  the  part  of  a  workman  in  many  capacities  and  many 
parts  of  the  Union,  has  given  his  experiences  in  two  most 
interesting  volumes,  namely.  The  Workers :  an  Experiment  in 
Reality  :  he,  I  say,  would  not  have  had  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
give  such  an  experience  as  the  following,  among  the  day  labourers 
at  West  Point : — 
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"  There  was  a  revelation  in  the  discovery  of  the  degree  to  which 
pi-ofanity  is  ingrained  in  the  vernacular  of  these  men,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labouring  poor.  They  swear  with  the  readiness 
of  instinct,  not  merely  in  anger,  when  their  language  mounts  to  a 
torrent  of  abuse  unspeakably  awful  in  its  horrid  blasphemies,  but 
in  commonest  intercourse,  when  their  oaths  are  as  meaningless  as 
casual  interjections.  And  almost  never  is  the  rude  harshness  of 
their  speech  softened  by  amenities  which  seem  so  natural  a  part  of 
language.  The  imperative,  more  than  any  other  mood,  is  rudely 
thrust  into  common  use," — {The  Workers:  The  East,  p.  53.)  And 
he  narrates  how  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve,  whose  work  was  to  fetch 
water  for  the  labourers  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  begged  not  to 
be  thanked  for  doing  what  he  was  paid  to  do,  and  whose  language, 
when  occasion  arose,  lacked  none  of  the  horror  of  that  of  his  elders. 
(Ibid.) 

Again,  one  evening  in  Chicago,  with  his  companion,  a  genuine 
workman  out  of  work,  he  took  brief  shelter  from  the  driving  rain 
by  slinking  into  a  saloon  or  music  hall,  a  large  and  brilliantly- 
lighted  room  full  of  people,  seated  and  drinking  : — 

"  Suddenly  you  notice  chat  the  social  atmosphere  is  one  of 
strangest,  completest,  camaraderie.  The  conversation  is  the 
blasphemous,  obscenest  gossip  of  degraded  men  that  keeps  the  dead 
level  of  the  ordinary,  unrelieved  by  anger  or  by  mirth,  and  varies 
only    with    the   indifferent    interchange    of    men's    and   women's 

voices We  pass  again  through  the  garish  lights  that 

flood  the  pavements  before  saloons,  from  whose  inner  chambers 
come  the  tinkling  brassy  notes  of  cheap  music.  "  Are  they  all  like 
that  place  we've  been  in  1 "  I  ask.  ..."  They  are  all  the 
same  "  (answers  his  companion),  "  there  are  hundreds  like  them 
in  this  town."— (^A^  Workers  :   The    West,  p.  24,  2-5). 

A  century  ago  the  site  of  Chicago  was  a  solitude,  broken  only 
by  wild  animals  and  wild  Indians.  4.s  we  read  the  lurid  pages  of 
Mr.  Wyckoif,  describing  the  life  of  the  masses  in  that  city,  we 
begin  to  doubt  whether  the  last  state  is  better  than  the  first.  And 
the  author  is  no  pessimist ;  on  the  contrary,  he  describes,  con  amore, 
his  happy  life  as  a  farm  hand,  with  hard  work  indeed,  but  whole- 
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some  fare,  and  the  joy  of  beinj;  treated,  not  as  a  dog  or  a  machine, 
but  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  !Ie  rightly  recognises  the  good 
elements  that  often  underlie  the  had,  and  has  a  boundless  confi- 
dence in  the  high  destiny  of  his  country.  And  my  point  is  not  to 
argue  whether  America  is  better  or  worse  than  she  was ;  but  to 
argue  how  little  we  do  to  solve  tiio  problem  by  mere  figures,  how 
complicated  are  the  facts  to  be  observed,  how  needful  some  fixed 
principles  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and  judgment. 

And  the  same  remarks  apply  to  any  comparison  of  London  at 
different  periods  of  its  growth.  We  find  it  described  as  a  grand 
city  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  salubrious  and  beautiful,  with 
its  126  parish  churches,  and  13  greater  conventual  churches,  well 
provided  with  fresh  running  water,  surrounded  with  green  fields 
for  excursions,  and  with  a  great  forest  on  the  north,  admirable, 
and  much  used,  for  hunting.  It  abounded  in  schools  and  scholars, 
and  athletic  sports  of  school  against  school,  and  craft  asainat  craft, 
were  common,  besides  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  skating  on 
Moorfields.  And  if,  in  some  points,  especially  in  that  of  health, 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  centuries  that  followed,  still  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art  there  was  a  great  advance  ;  indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  hand  of  man  had  ever  constructed  a  more 
beautiful  aggregate  of  buildings  exquisite  in  sculpture,  glowing 
with  colour,  than  those  that  clustered  round  the  central  spire  of 
old  St.  PauFs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Now  if  we  took  the  Loudon  of  Hogarth,  or  still  more,  the 
London  of  Dickens'  early  days,  when  the  sky  had  become  black 
and  the  river  foul — no  gorgeous  processions  of  barges,  conspicuous 
as  late  as  Elizabeth's  time,  any  longer  possible,  there  would 
probably  have  been  few  aspects  under  which  we  could  have  said 
the  latter  period  was  happier  and  better  than  the  earlier.  But 
looking  again  at  the  great  city,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  comparing  it  not  with  the  Medieval  London,  but  with 
early  Victorian,  we  should  have  to  set  down  many  items  on  the 
side  of  improvement.  First  and  foremost  the  sanitary  improve- 
ments that  have  rendered  it  a  healthy  city,  and  structural  improve- 
ments that  have  rendered   it  in   many  parts  a  beautiful  city,  and 
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the  marvellous  advances  in  lighting  and  communication.  But 
then  the  awful  realms  of  poverty  and  overcrowding,  though 
probably  not  worse,  nay  probably  better  relatively  than  in  the 
youth  of  Dickens,  are  absolutely  far  greater  because  of  the  immense 
growth  of  the  town  ;  and  the  reader  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  admir- 
able volumes  on  the  Labour  and  Life  of  London — one  of  the 
finest  modern  works  of  statistics — may  well  be  appalled  at  the 
misery,  and  may  sorrowfully  admit  that  Mr.  Whiteing's  famous 
tale,  No.  5  John  Street,  is  but  a  true  sample  of  a  large  body  of  fact. 
Again,  if  we  compare  not  the  same  country  at  different  periods, 
but  different  countries  and  nations,  we  must  equally  have  abun- 
dance of  documents,  and  principles  of  judgment,  and  a  sober 
recognition  of  the  difficulties  of  our  task.  If  we  look  merely  at 
one  set  of  even  the  most  authentic  facts  our  view  becomes  dis- 
torted. Thus  we  may  read  of  the  wonderful  gentleness  and 
natural  good  breeding  of  the  Hindus,  how  on  a  festival  day  at 
Saipur,  no  brighter  scene  could  be  pictured  than  the  immense 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children^  all  in  beautiful  gala  dress  and 
enjoying  themselves  in  perfect  order  and  decorum ;  how  they 
never  waiitouly  destroyed  anything,  and  that  amid  anarchy  the 
beautiful  carvings  and  buildings  have  remained  safe  ;  how  they  are 
gentleness  itself  to  wild  creatures,  not  even  driving  them  away, 
loving  to  feed  them,  and  how  no  Hindustani  boy  would  dream  of 
throwing  a  stone  at  a  bird  or  a  beast,  or  in  any  way  annoying 
th(5m  except  in  self  defence. — (See  Mr.  Robert  Moss  King,  Diary 
of  a  Civilian's  Wife  in  India.  London,  1884.)  And  the  com- 
parison with  the  behaviour  of  an  English  crowd  and  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  Bank  holiday  would  show  Western  civilisation 
at  a  disadvantage.  But  life  is  more  than  our  behaviour  on  holidays 
and  our  treatment  of  animals.  And  the  same  excellent  observer 
who  tells  us  of  Hindu  gentleness  tells  us  of  Hindu  superstition, 
and  how  the  measures  of  the  British  authorities  against  female 
infanticide  had  the  unexpected  result  in  certain  villages  observed 
that  instead  of  the  girls  being  spared  a  certain  number  of  boy 
babies  were  also  destroyed  to  balance  the  proportion  of  male. and 
female  deaths. 
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Consider,  again,  one  aspect  of  feudal  Japan — the  Jupim  iK'fore 
1868,  the  refined  ceremonial,  the  bravery  :ind  tourtosy,  the  four 
orderly  ranks  of  soldier,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  merchant,  al)ove 
all,  the  exquisite  art  and  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  art 
manufacture,  each  Daimyo  or  feudal  chief  being  its  lilwral  and 
eager  patrons,  and  anxious  to  excel  his  neighbours. — (See  Henry 
Norman,  The  Real  Japan.  London,  1892.)  And  we  may  contrast 
with  humiliation  our  contemporary  English  houses  and  garments, 
workshops  and  products.  But  the  same  observer  tells  us  of 
systematic  and  organised  vice  under  j)ublic  authority,  and  of  the 
legal  sale  by  parents  of  their  daughters  for  evil  purposes.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  than  good  manners  and  good  art  to  be 
considered  in  any  rational  estimate  of  social  life. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  be  reasonable  in  our  discourse  on  progress 
and  civilisation,  on  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  nations,  and  if  we 
desire  a  comparison  really  based  on  tacts  concerning  great  civilisa- 
tions, such  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  of  the 
Persians  and  Hindus,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  Saracens 
and  Byzantines,  of  the  modern  Europeans  ;  or  to  compare  the 
government  of  dependencies  and  imperial  welfare  under  great 
empires,  such  as  those  of  the  Romans,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
English,  we  must  take  two  precautions.  First,  we  must  give 
particulars  of  time  and  place  of  comparison,  else  we  might  absurdly 
mix  up,  e.g.,  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  provincials  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  with  their  treatment  in  the  time  of  Caracalla ;  or  British 
India  in  the  early  years  of  George  III.  with  British  India  in  the 
later  years  of  Victoria  ;  or  might  argue  as  though  the  constitution 
and  other  conditions  of  British  Guiana  were  like  those  of  New 
South  Wales.  Then,  having  specified  time  and  place,  let  us 
specify  the  particulars  of  comparison,  and  draw  up  a  schedule  of 
enquiry,  an  orderly  list  of  the  points  to  be  observed.  Let  me  say 
that  such  a  schedule  was  implicitly  suggested  in  one  of  the 
characteristic  questions  of  Matthew  Arnold,  a  writer  whose  fame 
in  otlier  matters  has  somewhat  obscured  his  merits  in  social 
science  :  "  Eminent  examples  of  vice  and  virtue  in  individuals," 
he  says,  "  prove  little  as  to  the  state  of  societies.      What  under 
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the  tirst  emperors  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  poor  upon  the 
Aveatine  compared  with  that  of  our  poor  of  ISpitaliields  and  Bethnal 
Green  1  What  in  comfort,  morals,  and  happiness  were  the  rural 
population  of  the  Sabine  country  under  Augustus's  rule  compared 
with  the  rural  population  of  Herefordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
under  the  rule  of  Queen  Victoria  ?  " — (Essays  in  Criticism,  1865, 
p.  192.) 

Now  the  higher  statistics,  combining  quality  with  quantity, 
would  either  answer  such  a  question,  or  would  reply  with  the 
modesty  that  is  the  mark  of  true  science  as  opposed  to  sciolism, 
that  the  materials  for  answering  were  not  at  present  forthcoming. 

But,  perhaps,  you  may  ask  me  to  specify  the  particulars  of  the 
schedule  of  enquiry ;  and  although  I  would  willingly  leave  the 
matter  to  more  competent  exponents,  still,  having  preached  you 
the  gospel  of  specification,  I  must  in  some  small  way  practice 
what  I  preach. 

First  then,  within  the  chosen  area  and  chosen  time  we  should 
look  to  the  externals  of  the  land,  and  after  reckoning  its  natural 
resources,  the  soil  and  minerals,  the  mountains,  the  rivers  and  the 
climate,  we  should  ask  for  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
how  they  were  using  their  patrimony,  the  state  of  their  agriculture, 
manufactures,  mines,  shipping,  fisheries,  and  commerce,  and  how 
far  the  country's  resources  or  their  usefulness  were  lessened  by 
waste  and  damage,  and  destruction.  Are  the  hills  clad  with 
forests,  and  do  the  streams,  not  in  alternate  flood  and  drought, 
but  in  equable  volume  flow  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  to  the 
unsullied  sea — or  foul  with  refuse  under  a  blackened  sky  creep 
into  a  sea  polluted  with  sewage  that  rationally  used  might  have 
produced  crops  to  feed  millions  ?  Such  questions  we  should  ask, 
and  on  the  beauty  of  the  laud  also,  as  an  asset  of  no  small  value. 
Nor  let  any  one  object  to  such  calculations  as  sentimental.  For 
without  raisiug  the  point  of  the  meaning  of  sentiment  or  any 
matter  of  high  philosophy,  the  surroundings  of  life  and  work, 
whether  beautiful  or  the  reverse,  is  a  matter  we  cannot  lightly 
dismiss.     Socialist  writers  are  often   useful   by  reminding  us  of 
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home-truths ;  and  we  umy  profitjihly  listen  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Blatchford. 

"The  ugliness  of  Wi.lnes  ami  SliefBeUl,  and  the  l)eauty  of 
Dorkiuij:  and  Monsiil  Dale,  are  not  matters  of  sentiment  nor  of 
argument — they  are  matters  of  fact.  The  value  of  beauty  is  not  a 
matter  of  sentiment :  it  is  a  fact.  Yuu  would  rather  see  a  stjuirrel 
than  a  sewer  rat.  You  would  rather  bathe  in  the  Avon  than  in 
the  Irwell.  You  would  prefer  the  fragrance  of  a  rose-garden  to 
the  stench  of  a  sewage  works.  You  would  prefer  Bolton  Woods  to 
Ancoats  slums." — (Merrie  England,  p.  'I'i.) 

To  resume  our  schedule,  we  must  next  take  note  of  the  habitual 
diet  of  the  ])eople,  whether  wholesome  and  adequate  ;  of  their 
clothing,  whether  adequate  and  decent  and  graceful  ;  of  their 
furniture,  fuel,  and  house  accommodation ;  and  then  of  their 
bodily  health  and  strength  ;  the  medical,  obstetric,  and  surgical 
provision  for  their  needs,  the  character  and  surroundings  of  their 
daily  work  ;  the  amount  of  leisure  and  the  recreations — a  most 
important  and  elaborate  inquiry  in  itself — the  recreations  with 
which  the  leisure  is  occupied.  Further,  there  are  many  heads  of 
enquiry  relating  to  political  organisation  and  intellectual  culture, 
for  example,  the  security  of  life  and  property  ;  the  certainty,  speed, 
and  cheapness  of  legal  procedure  ;  the  weight  of  fixation  compared 
with  taxable  capacity  ;  the  vigour  or  feebleness,  the  popular  or 
despotic  character  of  local  government ;  the  provision  for 
elementary  and  higher  schooling ;  the  actual  literature  read,  and 
music  and  fine  art  actually  enjoyed  ;  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  Finally,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  items  of  the  schedule,  if  true  happiness  and 
welfare  are  the  criterion  of  importance,  comes  the  entjuiry  into  the 
moml  and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  their  views  of  life  and 
death,  the  prevailing  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters;  whetheror  not  the  land  abounds 
with  homes  that  within  are  each  a  .sanctuary  of  innocence  and 
peace. 

Such  might  be  the  construction  of  the  schedule,  or  something 
like   this ;    and    you  see  at  once    that    although    part    could    be 
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expressed  in  figures  the  greater  part  could  not,  and  would  require 
a  more  exalted  form  of  measurement  and  estimation.  But  if  ouce 
with  reasonable  accuracy  we  could  fill  up  the  answers  to  the 
various  questions  of  the  schedule,  then,  and  then  only,  should  we 
be  in  a  position  to  propound  theories  and  pronounce  judgments  on 
the  course  and  condition  of  human  society,  and  to  measure  progress 
or  retrogression  :  then,  and  then  only,  could  we  take  a  sober 
valuation  of  the  industrial,  social,  and  scientific  revolutions  that 
have  marked  our  present  age,  and  have  entitled  it  to  be  called  (as 
Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  has  done  in  his  recent  interesting 
volume)  "the  wonderful  century";  then,  and  then  only,  could 
we  reasonably  speak  of  one  society  of  men  being  truly  wealthier  or 
truly  happier  or  truly  better  than  another. 

Having  set  before  you  the  serious  requirements  of  what  seems 
to  me  the  true  method  of  social  science,  I  should  be  contradicting 
myself  were  I  to  pronounce  in  the  same  evening  any  specific 
judgments  or  reach  any  specific  conclusions,  which,  to  be  of  any 
value,  must  be  established  by  an  abundance  of  particular  details. 
And  I  cannot  give  any  clear  forecast  were  I  addressed  in  the  words 
of  Macbeth : — 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 

Speak  then  to  me. 

To  such  questioning  I  must  remain  silent ;  but  this,  at  least,  I  can 
say,  regarding  two  grains  which  already  have  taken  root,  one, 
indeed,  having  grown  mightily,  that  unless  their  growth  is 
checked  the  results  to  society  may  be  of  the  gravest. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  great  fact  of  urban  concentration, 
namely,  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  town  compared  with 
the  country  population  conspicuous  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  the  German  Empire  and  France  (not  to  speak  of 
other  countries).  In  all  calculations  of  wealth  and  welfare  this 
great  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  matter 
with  the  remark  that  in  all  times  there  have  been  iiorrible  quarters 
and  low  life  in  great  cities,  whither  it  is  ever  inevitable  that  degra- 
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dation  will  gravitate.  For  the  point  is  not  that  towns  are 
physically  or  morally  worse  than  they  used  to  be,  but  that  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  body  politic  leading  a  town  life  (whether 
for  good  or  for  evil)  is  many  times  greater  than  a  century  ago,  and 
the  problem  of  decently  housing  the  urban  poorer  classes  many 
times  as  urgent,  and  many  times  as  difficult.  Moreover,  corres- 
ponding to  the  plethora  of  the  towns  is  the  anemia  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  dull  and  lonely  work  of  a  scanty  reluctant  population  has, 
in  many  cases,  taken  the  place  of  the  old  vigour  and  companion- 
ship, when  the  firms  were  well  stocked  with  men,  and  the  village 
with  industry,  when  there  was  abundance  of  common  land,  im- 
plying common  action,  and  occupation  and  interest  with  domestic 
animals;  when  some  kind  of  rural  sport  was  possible  for  all,  and 
rural  work  was  enlivened  with  the  recurrent  fostivals  of  the  sowers' 
feast,  and  then  the  sheep-shearers,  and  then  the  reapers,  and  then 
the  harvest  home  ;  and  when  the  long  darkness  of  winter  nights 
was  made  merry  by  meetings  in  the  great  barns,  which  you  can 
still  see  in  the  Cotswold  districts,  where  the  walls  and  the  roof  are 
of  the  easily-wrought  local  stone,  often  beautiful  as  well  as  pathetic 
monuments  of  the  olden  time. 

Clearly  the  great  transfer  of  people  from  country  to  town  com- 
plicates in  a  thousand  ways  our  estimates  of  wealth  and  welfare. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  a  well-known  passage,  has  summed  up  as  follows, 
the  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible  to  men. 

"  To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the  blossoms  set ;  to  draw  hard 
breath  over  ploughshare  or  spade;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to 
hope,  to  pray — these  are  the  things  that 'make  men  happy." — 
{Modern  Painters,  iii.-iv.,    17.) 

We  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  I  cannot  myself  give  un- 
qualified agreement ;  still,  the  passage  is  suggestive  that  with  the 
disproportionate  growth  of  towns  may  have  cmea  disproportionate 
growth  of  iinhappiness.  Certainly  it  seems  highly  significant  that, 
step  by  step  with  the  marvellous  mechanical  inventions  of  the  age 
and  all  we  call  material  progress,  this  sinister  concentration  of  men 
has  advanced ;  and,  if  not  actually  caused  by  the  inventions,  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  them.     The  cup  of  terrestrial   felicity 
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seems  dashed  once  more  from  our  lips  ;  the  golden  age  again 
lingers  in  its  coming  ;  and  those  seem  to  have  the  best  of  the 
argument  who  argue,  with  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  a  hundred 
civilisations,  that  evolution  is  no  simple  progress,  but  much  rather 
a  complicated  intertwining  and  oscillation  of  progress  and  regress, 
growth  and  decay,  integration  and  disintegration,  weaving  and  un- 
ravelling of  what  has  been  woven,  movement  towards  cosmos  and 
movement  towards  chaos. — (See  Rev.  George  Tyrell,  in  The  Month, 
September,  1899,  253-257.) 

The  second  social  fact  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  is  the 
steady  decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  England  and  Wales  for  a  little 
over  twenty  years  past,  from  being  about  36  per  1,000  to  about 
29  per  1,000.  And  some  interesting  figures  collected  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb  show  where  the  decline  is  greatest. 

"The  Hearts  of  Oak  Friendly  Society  is  the  largest  centralised 
benefit  society  in  this  country,  ]iaving  now  over  200,000  adult 
male  members.  No  one  is  admitted  who  is  not  of  good  character 
and  in  receipt  of  24s.  a  week  or  upwards.  The  mem.bership  con- 
sists, therefore,  of  the  artisan  and  skilled  operative  class,  with 
some  intermixture  of  the  small  shopkeeper,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mere  labourer.  Among  its  provisions  is  the  '  Lying-ia  benefit,'  a 
payment  of  30s.  for  each  confinement  of  a  member's  wife.  From 
186G  to  1880  the  proportion  of  lying-in  claims  to  membership 
slowly  rose  from  21-76  to  24-72  per  100.  From  1880  to  the 
present  time  (1897)  it  has  continuously  declined  until  it  is  now 
only  between  14  and  15  per  100." — {Industrial  Democracy,  637.) 
Only  14  children  are  now  born  to  24  formerly,  although  the  age 
of  the  members  is  substantially  the  same  ;  and  the  deliberate 
desire  to  limit  the  number  of  children  is  given  by  the  Society's 
actuarv  as  the  one  cause  of  the  change.* 


*  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hooker,  in  an  excellent  paper  read  before  this  Society  on 
Jan.  12th,  1898,  entitled,  /*■  tht  birth-rate  still  falling?  suggested  from  the  figiireg  then 
available  that  the  previous  decline  was  due  to  postponement  of  marriage,  and  wab  likely 
to  cease.  Bat  subsequent  returns  seem  to  support  tlie  less  favourable  diagnosis  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb.  For  until  the  outbreak  of  the  African  war,  while  the  marriage  rate  was 
rising  in  England  and  Wales,  the  Ini-th-rate  was  filling,  being  '29'7  in  1897  :  29-4  in  1898  ; 
and  29'0  up  to  the  end  of  September  m  1899. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  seom  indeed  pleased  with  the  Neo- 
Malthusian  devices  of  these  thrifty  families,  and  think  the  chief 
cause  is  the  spread  of  education  among  working  class  women,  their 
discontent  with  domestio  worry,  and  their  aspirations  for  a  fuller 
existence.  This  I  mention  to  confirm  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  we  require  in  social  science  an  agreement  on  ethical  principles  ; 
and  must  know  the  grounds  for  saying  whether  these  "  thrifty 
families  "  are  pursuing  their  own  true  welfare  and  their  country's  : 
whether  the  example  of  ancient  Hellas,  once  the  fruitful  mother  of 
colonies,  and  then  becoming  thrifty  and  prudent  in  this  manner, 
and  then  shrinking  and  sinking  into  political  and  intellectual  impo- 
tence, and  into  an  indescribable  slough  of  vice — whether  such  an 
example  is  pertinent  to  the  case ;  and  whether,  finally,  it  is  better 
to  speak  of  "  the  burden  of  a  large  family,"  or  as  the  Germans  in 
the  Christian  and  old-fashioned  manner  speak  ofreicher  Kindersegeu. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  view  I  have  set  before  you  of  the  higher 
statistics  and  of  their  necessity,  be  a  true  view,  the  immediate 
result  will  no  doubt  be  rather  negative  than  positive.  In  the  case 
of  public  speakers,  as  you  know,  the  flow  of  rhetoric  is  sometimes 
arrested  by  the  cry  of  "name."  And  the  flow  of  sociological 
rhetoric  would,  I  think,  be  still  more  effectually  checked  by  the 
cry  of  "give  us  the  particulars,"  or  "give  us  the  documents"; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  theories  which  we  find  in  the  brilliant  writings 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pearson,  or  of  Mr.  Kidd,  Mr.  Mallock,  and  Mr. 
Blatchford,  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Still  the  very  importance 
of  the  enquiry  into  wealth  and  welfare  makes  caution  all  the  more 
necessary,  and  the  continued  presence  of  "clear-headedness.  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  for  all  that  he  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  never 
tired  of  telling  us  to  be  reasonable  in  our  theories  and  our  conduct. 
"The  more  anything  is  needful  to  us,"  he  says  {Summa  Theolog. 
II.  il,  qu.  153.,  art  3),  "the  more  we  mubt  be  careful  not  to 
deviate  from  the  order  of  reason."  And  again  :  "  Enthusiasm  is  no 
virtue  unless  it  be  controlled  by  reason"  (Ibid.,  qu.  106,  art  4). 
Nor  is  this  to  thwart  and  discourage  enthusiasm ;  we  might  as 
well  say  that  the  town  authorities  thwarted  and  discouraged 
driving,  because  they  very  probably   forbid  us  to  turn  our  horses 
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loose  into  the  street ;  or  that  the  only  other  alternative  was  to  lock 
them  up  in  the  stable.  Let  us  put  entluisiaam  into  harness,  and 
let  reason  take  the  reius.  Let  the  students  of  the  abstract  and 
the  theoretical  work  in  combination  with  the  students  of  the  con- 
crete and  the  practical,  and  we  shall  soon  have  in  social  science  and 
social  reform  something  more  than  merely  negative  results.  I  do 
not  say  that  to  follow  this  recommendation  is  not  difficult ;  nay, 
the  very  aim  of  this  paper  has  been  in  great  part  to  point  out  diffi- 
culty after  difficulty.  But  yet  I  refuse  to  plead  guilty  of  being 
discouraging ;  and  appeal  to  the  well-known  characteristic  of  the 
people  of  this  city,  to  whom  obstacles  act,  not  as  a  discouragement, 
but  as  an  incentive  ;  and  with  whom  the  words  difficulty,  and 
conquest  of  difficulty,  are  pretty  nearly  synonymous. 


MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIlinT. 


THE  MEDICAL  CHARITIES   OF   MANCHESTER  AND 
SALFORD. 


By  F.  Brocklbhurst,  B.A. 
Read  Januaiy  10th,   1900. 


Accepting  the  Report  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday 
Fund  as  our  guide,  we  find  that  there  are  twenty  Medical 
Charities  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  These  naturally  divide 
themselves  under  the  two  heads  of  General  and  Special  Hospitals, 
and  in  addition  thereto  must  be  grouped  the  Dispensaries  and 
the  Home  for  Incurables  at  Mauldeth.  The  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary,  the  Salford  Royal  Hospital,  and  the  Ancoats  Hospital 
exhaust  the  first  list.  The  second  are  distinguished  by  the 
character  of  the  disease  treated  therein.  Under  the  head  of 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  and  for 
children  stand  the  Manchester  Southern  and  Maternity  Hospital, 
the  Clinical  Hospital,  and  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  The  Pendle- 
bury  Hospital,  with  it  out-patients  department  in  Gartside  Street, 
is  devoted  solely  to  the  use  of  children.  The  following  hospitals 
are  sufl&ciently  distinguished  by  the  titles  they  bear,  viz.  :  The 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  the  Cancer  Pavilion  and  Home,  the 
Royal  Eye  Hospital,  the  Ear  Hospital,  the  Victoria  Dental 
Hospital,  the  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  and  the  Lock  Hospital. 
Under  the  title  of  Dispensaries  may  be  grouped  those  of  Hulme 
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and  Chorlton-on-Medlook,  together  with  the  HomcBopathic  Dis- 
pensary and  the  Homoeopathic  Institution.  The  Hospital  for 
Incurables  occupies  a  place  apart  from  all  other  medical  charities, 
and  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sick,  Poor,  and  Private  Nursing 
Institution  is  differentiated  from  the  rest  by  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  work  which  it  is  designed  to  perform. 

It  m*ay  be  interesting  to  note  the  geographical  positions  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Medical  Cliarities.  Loosely  follow- 
ing the  line  of  Oxford  Street  from  the  south,  we  have  the  Cancer 
Pavilion,  the  Eye  and  Southern  Hospitals,  the  Chorlton-on- 
Medlock  Dispensary,  and  the  Dental  Hospital.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  will  require  to  be  added  to 
this  nvunber.  In  the  Hulme  district  we  have  the  Dispensary  of 
that  name  and  the  Homoeopathic  Institution,  together  with  a 
District  Nurses'  Home.  Taking  Deansgate  as  a  centre,  we  find 
the  St.  Mary's,  Ear,  Lock,  and  Skin  Diseases  Hospitals,  and  the 
out-depaftments  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  the  Eye  Hospital, 
and  the  Consumption  Hospital.  Chapel  Street  is  the  centre  of 
the  SaKord  Royal  Infirmary  and  of  a  District  Nurses'  Home. 
The  Clinical  Hospital  is  situate  in  the  Cheetham  Hill  Road.  To 
the  north  of  this  there  is  only  the  District  Nurses'  Home  in 
Harpurhey.  Ancoats  is  served  by  the  Homoeopathic  Dispensary 
and  the  Ancoats  Hospital.  Bradford  and  Ardwick  have  each  a 
District  Nurses'  Home.  In  the  immediate  centre  of  the  city  we 
have  the  Royal  Infirmary  This  examination  shows  that  the 
btilk  of  our  medical  charities  are  situate  in  the  Southern  and 
Deansgate  districts  of  Manchester.  With  the  exceptions  of  the 
Salford,  the  Clinical  and  Ancoats  Hospitals,  and  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Dispensary,  a  line  drawn  along  Market  Street,  Stockport 
Road,  and  High  Street  to  the  city  boundary  will  enclose  the  vast 
majority  of  the  charities  under  consideration.  With  the  excepn 
tions  just  named  there  is  none  to  be  found  north  of  this  line. 
One  cannot  in  a  paper  of  this  description  enter  into  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  placing  of  the  hospitals  on  their  several  sites. 
To  undertake  such  a  task  would  be  to  include  their  historiee. 
and  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  attempt  does  not  rightly  fall  within 
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the  limits  of  this  paper.  Qiio  pleasiuf;  feature  to  he  noticed  in 
this  connection  is  that  a  tendency  is  obsennuhle  to  establish  our 
hospitals  in  or  to  remove  them  to  quiet  and  healthful  suiround- 
ings.  The  Cliildreu's  Hospital  has  already  transferred  its  work 
to  Pendlebury;  the  Coiismnption  Hospital  to  Bowdoii ;  and 
one  learns  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  generous  gift  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Crossley  of  a  Hospital  for  Consumptives  is  to  find  a 
habitation  and  a  name  in  Delamere.  The  reveree  movement  is 
visible  in  the  transposition  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  from  (i>uay 
Street  to  the  corner  of  Oxford  and  Gloucester  Streets.  A  site 
ill  close  proximity  to  a  railway  station  and  on  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  heavy  traffic  from  the  city  to  the  Ship  Canal  cannot 
be  considered  an  ideal  one  for  the  pui-poses  of  a  Lying-in 
Hospital.  Three  of  the  Hospitals  have  Convalescent  Homes 
attached  to  them.  The  Infirmary  has  the  Barnes'  Convalescent 
Home  at  Cheadle,  the  Ancoats  Hospital  possesses  one  at 
Wilmslow,  and  the  Children's  Hospital  sends  its  convalescents 
to  a  Home  at  St.  Annes-oii-Sea. 

The  information  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  our 
Medical  Charities  is  of  an  uncertain  and  perplexing  character.  Few 
of  them  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  beds  contained  therein, 
and  fewer  still  of  the  cost  per  patient  treated.  Their  methods 
of  book-keeping  are  as  varied  as  are  their  auditors.  One  would 
have  imagined  that  the  Medical  Charities  of  the  country,  engaged 
as  they  are  in  common  undertaking,  would  have  evolved  a  uniform 
method  in.  the  statement  of  their  accounts.  The  reverse  is  the 
case.  Each  hospital  in.  Manchester  and  Salford  differs  from  its 
neighbours  in  this  most  important  particular.  One  does  not 
desire  in  this  criticism  to  suggest  that  there  is  the  slightest 
amount  of  irregularity,  using  the  word  in  a  moral  sense,  in  the 
keeping  of  oui'  liospital  accounts.  On  the  contrary,  my  perusal  of 
them  convinces  me  that  they  are  kept  in  the  most  scrupulously 
honest  and  above-board  fashion.  The  irregularity  of  which  I 
complain  is  mechl^ical,  not  moral,  and  my  objections  thereto 
are  founded  upon  the  difficulties  which  this  want  of  uniformity 
places  ill  the  way  of  comparative  statistics.     Another  point  of 
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criticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter  absence  of  details  respecting 
the  patients  classed  under  the  heads  of  "  In,"  "  Out,"  "Accidents," 
and  "  Home."  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  cases 
appear  and  re-appear  in  one  or  more  of  these  columns.  To  this 
extent  the  medical  statistics  supplied  by  the  various  hospitals 
and  charities  are  vitiated. 

Taking  the  reports,  however,  as  our  guides,  we  are  confronted 
with  an  an-ay  of  figures  which  is  as  stimulating  as  it  is  imposing. 
Dry  figures  in  themselves  have  no  voice  save  to  the  discerning 
and  sympathetic  ear.  The  records  which  follow  require  the  aid 
of  the  imagination  tO'  make  them  vividly  intelligible.  From 
these  reports  it  appears  that  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Medical 
Charities  have  obtained  the  gratuitous  services  of  183  medical 
men,  and  that  57  other  physicians  and  surgeons  are  on  the  paid 
staff.  No  complete  record  is  provided  of  the  nmnber  of  nurses 
employed.  One  wonders  whether  this  omission  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  nurse  in  an  hospital  has  not  yet  attained 
to  a  dignity  commensurate  with  its  value  and  importance.  The 
honorary  officials  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Medical  Chari- 
ties number  no  fewer  than  960.  In  this  total  is  included  every 
person  occupying  a  position  of  responsible  trust  in  connection 
with  the  charities,  whethei:  as  patron  or  member  of  a  com- 
mittee. It  is  impossible  even  to  imagine  the  amount  of  work 
both  of  heart  and  brain  which  these  figures  represent.  Apart 
from  the  Christian  work  of  the  religious  organisations,  the  Medical 
Charities  provide  the  greatest  outlet  for  the  humanitarian  energies 
of  the  best  of  Manchester  and  Salford's  sons  and  daughters.  The 
paid  officials  ai'e  in  striking  disproportion  with  the  unpaid, 
though,  doubtless,  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
charities  devolves  upon  them.  They  present  a  total  of  only  49, 
or  a  proportion  of  less  than  two  and  a  half  to  each  hospital. 

Coming  next  to  the  number  of  jxitients  dealt  with  in  one 
year,  and  remembering  the  fact  that  the  totals  can  only  be 
approximately  accurate  owing  to  the  re-appearance  of  patients 
under  several  heads,  we  find  that  no  fewer  than  15,662  in-patients 
were  treated  in  our  hospitals  during  the  last  twelve  months  for 
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which  reports  have  been  issufd.  The  proportiou  per  hospital 
is  really  pri-eater  than  at  tii-st  si<^lit  apjx-ars,  inasmuch  as  the 
Dental  Hospital  and  the  Dispensaries  do  not  make  provision  for 
in  patients.  Eight  of  the  Medical  Charities  visit  patients  at 
home.  Tliese  are  (in  their  numerical  order)  St.  Maiy's,  Salford, 
Huhne  Dispensary,  Ancoats  Hospital,  Chorlton-on-Medlock  Dis- 
pensary, Southern  Hospital,  the  Royal  Intirmar}-,  and  the 
Children's  Hospital.  Tlie  Hospital  for  Incurables  informs  us  of 
the  possession  of  15  pensioners  in  receipt  of  <£20  per  annum. 
The  Sick,  Poor,  and  Private  Nursinc:  Institution  reports  attend- 
ance uf)on  9,152  cases;  a  number  far  in  excess  of  any  other 
institution.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  is  the 
sole  work  in  which  the  charity  is  engaged.  The  Homoeopathic 
Institution  gives  no  clue  to  the  number  of  its  home-patients, 
merely  recording  the  fact  that  1.000  visits  were  paid  during 
the  year.  The  number  of  out-patients  dealt  with  during  the 
year  stands  at  135,892.  Seven  medical  charities  show  a 
total  of  10,000  in  the  following  numerical  order: — Eye 
Hospital  (Oxford  Street  and  St.  John  Street),  23,369;  Royal 
Infirmarj',  19, -133;  Salford,  13,441;  Consumption  Hospital, 
10,914;  Dental  Hospital,  10,424;  Children's  Hospital,  10,361; 
and  St.  Mary's,  10,279.  The  number  of  accident  case* 
dealt  with  at  the  six  Medical  Charities  with  facilities  for  their 
treatment  is  no  fewer  than  35,210.  The  Manchester  Infirmary 
heads  the  list  with  12,924;  the  Salford  Hospital  follows  with 
8,823;  and  after  these  come  Ancoats  with  8,108;  Eye  Hospital 
with  4,574  ;  and  the  Hulme  and  Chorlton-on-Medlock  Dispen- 
saries with  a  few  hundreds  each.  In  addition  to  these  figures 
there  should  be  added  2,217  dental  cases  treated  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  182  at  the  Ancoats  Hospital,  and  125  at  the  Chorlton- 
on-Medlock  Dispensary.  Putting  all  these  figures  together  we 
find  that  the  number  of  persons  annually  dealt  with  by  the 
Medical  Charities  of  our  city  and  district  comes  to  the  grand 
total  of  217,527.  It  is  again  necessary  to  remind  ourselves 
that  many  of  these  cases  have  been  counted  twice  and  thrice 
over.     An   accident    case   will   figure   later   either   as   "  In "    or 
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"Out"  jniticnts.  Out-patients  are  constantly  being  transferred 
to  the  in-patients  side  of  the  hospital  and  rice-vcrsa.  Other 
cases  repeat  themselves  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  intervening 
between  their  first  and  second  periods  of  treatment.  Allowing 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  discount  for  these  re-appearances,  it 
is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  about  150,000  persons  are  annually 
treated  in  and  by  our  Medical  Charities. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  these  are  all  drawn 
from  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  accident  cases  probably  r.re; 
but,  of  the  rest,  a  somewhat  large  number  is  attracted  from  the 
towns  and  districts  suiTOunding  us.  Only  six  of  the  Medical 
Charities  give  any  adequate  information  on  this  point.  These 
are :  The  Royal  Infinaiary,  the  Children's,  Consumption,  Cancer, 
Eye,  and  Skin  Hospitals.  The  St.  Mary's  Hospital  contents 
itself  with  stating  the  names  of  149  outside  towns  and  districts 
from  which  patients  are  drawn.  The  other  charities  take  no 
note  of  the  residences  of  their  patients.  Of  those  supplying 
statistics  it  appears  that  the  proportion  between  local  and  out- 
side patients  is  as  66  to  21  (roughly  speaking  as  3  to  1),  the 
actual  numbers  being  66,928  from  Manchester  and  Salford,  and 
21,901  from  outside  those  areas.  Applying  this  proportion  to 
the  150,000  patients,  which  has  been  accepted  as  the  total 
number  of  individuals  treated  annually  by  our  Medical  Charities, 
and  assuming  that  the  proportion  holds  good  in  the  cases  of  the 
hospitals  not  furnishing  returns,  we  arrive  at  the  figures  of 
117,500  local  and  .'"57,500  outside  patients.  This  is  as  near  the 
mark  as  it  is  possible  to  get  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
data  provided  by  the  reports  oi  the  hospitals.  The  actual  pro- 
portion of  outside  to  local  patients  has,  if  anything,  been  under 
rather  than  over  estimated  in  this  comparison.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  dealt  with,  a  very  large  section  is  comprised  by  the 
tenns  "  Home,"  "  Accident,"  and  "  Dispensary "  cases,  all  of 
which  must  obviously  belong  to  Manchester  and  Salford. 

The  total  amount  of  money  available  for  the  purposes  of 
these  charities   in   the  period   under  review  was   £116.21:9.     Of 
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this  sum  £30,683  was  representod  I)y  legaciea.  The  total  cxpeu- 
diture  was  £92,598,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
£23,651.  If,  however,  the  uncertain  aid  of  the  legacies  be 
withdrawn,  the  balance  uf  £23,651  is  turned  into  a  deficit  of 
£7,032.  The  precarious  position  of  several  of  the  hospitjils  is 
particularly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  six  instances  they 
have  transferred  the  legacies  received  during  the  year  to  the 
ordinary  account,  and  have  drawn  upon  them  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  current  expenditure.  A  consideration  of  the  reports 
of  these  several  institutions  conveys  the  impression  that  they  carry 
on  their  work  while  standing  on  the  verge  of  chronic  insolvency. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  instances  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  condition  of  chronic  want.  The  Salford  Hospital  declares  a 
loss  on  the  year's  working  of  £1,874:,  which  is  in  turn  £844  m 
excess  of  that  of  last  year.  The  Ancoat«  Hospital  Report  speaks 
of  the  work  being  carried  on  at  an  annual  loss  of  from  £400  to 
£500.  The  deficit  on  the  working  of  the  Southern  Hospital  is 
recorded  at  £344.  Tlie  Clinical  Hospital  reports  a  loss  of  £972 
for  the  year  1898,  and  gives  £2,906  as  the  accuumlated  deficit 
on  the  work  of  the  institution.  The  report  of  the  work  of  the 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  states  that  the  deficit  has  been  from  £500 
to  £600  for  many  years.  The  accounts  of  the  Childien's 
Hospital  show  £1,562  due  to  the  bank.  At  the  begimiing  of 
1898  the  bank  accovmt  of  the  Consumption  Hospital  had  been 
overdrawn  to  the  extent  of  £1,937  ;  at  the  close  of  the  year  this 
amount  had  been  reduced  to  £566.  The  Cancer  Hospital  had 
a  deficiency  of  £494  in  1897  ;  in  the  following  year  this  waa 
paid  off  through  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  friends  of  the 
charity.  The  Eye  Hospital  deducted  £2,001  from  the  Investment 
Fund  in  1898  in  order  to  meet  the  excess  of  exj>enditure  over 
income.  The  1898  Report  of  the  Dental  Hospital  informs  us 
that  they  have  sold  all  their  securities  in  order  to  pay  off  a 
deficit.  The  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases  shows 
a  deficit  of  £600,  and  in  the  language  of  the  report  it  is  "  steadily 
growing."'  The  accounts  of  the  Lock  Hospital  show  a  loss  on  the 
year's  working  of   £640 ;    the    Chorlton-on-Mt'dlock   Dispensary 
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gives  their  deficit  at  £69 ;  while  the  Hospital  for  Incurables 
speaks  of  a  loss  of  £362  in  1898,  and  of  £259  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  report  of  the  Nursing  Institution  states  tliat  "  the 
financial  state  of  the  charity  has  been  such  as  to  preclude  any 
enlargement  of  the  area  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  society." 
The  remaining  charities  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side ;  but, 
as  their  accounts  indicate,  this  favourable  condition  is  due  to 
the  income  from  investments  or  from  legacies  utilised  to  meet 
current  charges.  As  the  Report  for  the  Hulme  Dispensary  for 
1899  states  :  "  The  charity  is  carried  on  at  a  loss,  which  is  only 
made  good  by  legacies."  It  is  almost  certain  that  as  time  goes 
an  these  deficits  will  increase  rather  than  diminish.  The  trans- 
formation of  private  firms  into  limited  liability  companies  and 
the  increasing  facilities  for  transit  which  enable  merchants  and 
others  to  live  far  away  from  the  scene  of  their  daily  labours, 
will  tell  their  tale  in  the  no-distant  future  in  a  diminished  intei-est 
in  and  support  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  Manchester  and 
Salford.  The  premonitions  of  this  period  are  apparent  in  the 
reduced  subscriptions  which  the  great  majority  of  the  charities 
have  to  report.  Out  of  the  total  income  given  above,  only 
£26,098  was  contributed  by  annual  subscribers.  That  is  to 
say,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  sum  requii*ed  to  meet  the  annual 
charges  of  our  medical  charities,  comes  directly  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  subscribing  public.  The  income  from  investments  is  a 
larger  amount  than  the  total  of  subscriptions.  The  sum  derived 
from  investments  and  other  realisable  properties  stands  at 
£26,263.  The  total  invested  property  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  charities  represents  a  capital  of  £705,667.  This,  in  the 
gi'eat  majority  of  instances,  is  exclusive  of  the  site  values  of 
their  respective  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  of  the  buildings 
wherein  their  wox'k  is  carried  on,  and  of  the  special  building 
funds  which  several  of  them  possess.  There  are  only  a  few  of 
the  hospitals  which  require  to  pay  rent.  The  sum  of 
£798  is  all  that  is  paid  by  the  charities  in  the  shape  of 
rents  and  chief  rents,  and  in  a  few  instances  this  includes 
"rates    and    taxes"     as    well.       The    moneys    contributed     by 
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patients  is  a  comparatively  tritliug  sum.  Tlie  income  from 
this  source  amounts  to  £5.492  ;  and  in  four  hospitals  the  con- 
tributions are  not  of  a  voluntary  character.  The  Clinical 
Hospital  received  £27  from  "  paying  patients."  "  Recommends 
sold"  account  for  £71  of  the  income  of  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
The  Eye  Hospital  has  an  item  "  patients'  board  and  washing, 
£123";  and  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  shows  an  income  of 
£727  from  paying  and  out-patients.  The  chief  items  of  hospital 
expense  are  somewhat  as  follows:  House  expenses,  £27,128; 
wages  and  salaries,  £22,422  ;  dispensary  and  surgery  expenses, 
£10,348.  I  do  not  pretend  to  absolute  accuracy  in  the  present- 
ment of  these  figures,  as  the  method  of  statement  varies  so 
greatly  among  the  several  hospit-als.  They  are,  however, 
approximately  correct. 

Turning  to  the  more  personal  aspect  of  the  contributions  to 
the  support  of  our  Medical  Charities,  I  find  that  10,453  persons 
or  firms  subscribe  to  their  maintenance.  It  should  again  be 
remembered  that  in  many  instances  the  figures  are  duplicated. 
A  few  of  the  charities  show,  in  their  annual  returas,  how  many  trade 
and  other  societies  contribute,  and  how  many  workpeople  engaged 
in  particular  firms  make  annual  collections.  The  great  majority 
of  the  charities  jumble  all  these  particulars  together,  and  without 
an  enonnous  amount  of  labour,  for  which  there  would  be  no 
corresponding  advantage,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
them.  From  the  statistics  which  have  been  kept  distinct  I  find 
that  145  trades  and  other  societies  are  contributors  to  the 
Infirmary  and  the  Eye  Hospital.  A  total  of  1,067  represents 
the  number  of  firms,  the  workpeople  of  which  make  collections 
for  the  Medical  Charities.  Nine  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  are 
paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday 
Fund.  Sixty-two  Boards  of  Guardians  and  40  Urban  District 
Councils  also  contribute.  During  the  year  under  consideration 
43  deceased  persons  left  various  sums  of  money  in  their  wills 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  Charities.  The  report  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  shows  that  534  collections 
were  made  in  churches  and  chapels  and  other  religious  institu- 
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tions ;  and  from  the  records  which  occur  in  the  reports  of  the 
charities  themselves  it  appears  that  918  persons  made  presents 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  food,  flowers,  clothing,  books,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  impossible  to  conjiire  up  by  any  power  of  imagination  the 
amount  of  interest  and  work  which  these  figures  suggest. 
Exclusive  of  the  corporate  bodies  and  general  collections,  we  are 
presented  in  these  figures  by  a  total  of  !*  1,604  persons  or  firms 
who  are  directly  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  sick  poor 
of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  the  suiTounding  districts.  Truly 
this  is  a  record  of  which,  we  have  every  reaaon  to  be  proud. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  abuses  exist  in  operations 
carried  on  to  the  extent  of  those  described  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  that  needless  overlapping  of  work,  with  consequent  waste, 
are  also  to  be  found.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  am  not 
capable  of  forming  a  final  judgment,  but  the  fact  that 
abuses  and  duplication  of  activities  have  been  discovered  and 
analysed  in  the  Metro pvolis,  leads  tO'  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
Manchester  and  Salford  must  be  more  than  mortal  if  they  have 
entirely  escaped  them.  In  order  to  find  out  for  myself  the 
extent,  if  any,  of  abuse  in  the  utilisation  of  om-  Medical  Charities 
I  spent  a  morning  in  the  company  of  Professor  Leech,  at  the 
out-patients  department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  part  of 
another  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the  patients  who 
attended  at  the  Ancoats  Hospital.  My  enquiries  proved  satis- 
factory in  each  instance.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  there 
was  not  a  single  case  submitted  on  either  of  the  occasions  on 
which  I  was  present  which  was  not  a  fit  subject  of  a  medical 
charity.  The  statistics  provided  by  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
partly  confii'm  my  owti  impressions.  Out  of  a  total  of  3,123 
cases  which  were  investigated,  only  18  were  rejected  as  being 
able  to  pay  a  doctor  or  subscribe  to  a  dispensaiy.  Nine  hundred 
and  forty-nine  others  proved  able  to  contribute  small  sums  of 
money  to  the  funds  of  the  hospital.  The  Royal  Infimary,  the 
Clinical,  Children's,  and  Ancoats  Hospitals  co-operate  with  the 
Provident  Dispensaries  Association  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 
In    return    for   certain   payments    the    latter   association    under- 
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takes  tlie  work  of  inveBtigatin^?  whether  the  would-he 
patients  at  these  sevenil  hospitals  are  Ht  subjeet*«  of  chari- 
table medical  relief.  If  they  prove  iniworthy  they  are 
struck  off  the  list  of  the  Medical  Charity.  The  follow- 
ing; is  an  eitraet  frDUi  the  Report  of  the  Provident 
Association  for  lSi>8 :  "'  At  the  Royal  Infirmary  the  percentages 
of  those  who  were  found  to  be  able  to  subscribe  to  a  Provident 
Dispensary  have  been  as  follow,  viz.,  189-t,  3  per  cent;  1895, 
4  per  cent;  1896  and  1897.  5  per  cent;  1898,  i  per  cent.  At 
the  Clinical  Hospital  the  percentagi-s  have  been  as  follow,  1891. 
3  per  cent:  1895,  6  per  cent;  1896,  9  per  cent;  1897,  8  per 
cent;  1898,  10  per  cent.  At  the  Cluldrcn's  Hospital  the  per- 
centages have  been  as  follow,  viz.,  1894,  7  per  cent;  1895,  9  per 
cent;  1896,  10  per  cent;  1897,  9  per  cent;  1898,  11  per  cent. 
At  the  Ancoats  Hospital  the  percentages  have  been  as  follow, 
viz.,  1894,  2  per  cent;  1895,  6  per  cent;  1896  and  1897,  9  per 
cent;  1898,  7  percent."  This  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  percentages  of  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878.  In 
these  years  the  jx-rcentages  for  the  Medical  Charities  opera- 
ting in  conjunction  with  the  Provident  Dispensaries 
Association  were  respectively  42,  24,  24.  and  19.  From 
that  time  to  the  pre.sent  the  pereeut;iges  have  continuously 
declined,  until  they  stand  at  the  figures  given  in  the 
preceding  quotation.  In  the  face  of  these  statistics  it  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Medical  Charities  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  abused  by  unworthy  recipients  to  any  great  degree. 
It  is  perhaps  regrettable  thct  the  other  hospitals  and  charities 
do  not  work  more  *n  conjunction  with  the  Provident  Dispen- 
saries. From  information  received,  I  understand  that  the  Salford 
Hospital  cames  on  its  operations  with  constant  reference  to  a 
poverty  scale.  I  cannot  trace  anything  in  the  reports  of  the 
other  institutions  suggestive  of  investigations  being  carried  on 
respecting  the  financial  abilities  of  their  patients.  Enquiries  of 
some  kind  are,  I  presume,  made,  but  I  c^innot  find  evidence  of 
any  organisation  for  the  purpose,  or  of  any  financial  standard 
by  which  the  indigence  of  patients  is  tested. 
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If  there  cannot  be  traced  any  great  abuse  of  the  Medical 
Charities  on  this  score,  I  am  convinced  that  a  gi'eat  misuse  of 
the  valuable  time  of  the  medical  experts  attached  to  the  hospitals 
can  Ije  proved.  In  questioning  the  out-patients  at  the  Infirmary, 
I  was  struck  with  the  large  number  of  what  may  be  termed 
chronic  cases.  A  typical  case,  which  occurs  to  my  mind  at  the 
moment,  was  that  of  an  old  man  troubled  with  a  cough  and 
minor  bronchial  troubles.  Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
his  foiTner  visit  to  the  Infii-mary.  The  weather  of  December 
proving  unfavourable  to  his  complaint,  he  had  turned  up  again ; 
and,  so  far  as  he  could  be  judged,  he  would  remain  in  that  con- 
dition of  intermittent  attachment  to  the  Infirmary  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  All  that  he  required  was  a  bottle  of  medicine  and  a 
word  of  advice ;  and  although  he  was  dismissed  with  all  possible 
celerity,  I  felt  that  the  time  of  the  medical  staff  might  have  been 
more  usefully  employed.  Is  it  not  possible  to  ti'ansfer  these 
cases  to  the  Provident  Associations?  If  these  patients  prove 
financially  imable  to  pay  the  weekly  subscription,  a  grant  might  be 
made  from  the  Infirmary  or  other  charity  working  in  conjmiction 
with  the  Associations,  sufficient  in  amoimt  to  keep  them  in  benefit 
on  the  books  of  the  Provident  Association.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Dispensaries  Association,  with  its  branches  in  every  part  of 
the  town,  would  provide  centres  more  convenient  for  the  patients 
than  the  various  Medical  Charities  are.  In  this  way,  by  a 
process  of  medical  sifting,  the  really  special  and  complicated 
cases  might  be  weeded  out  from  among  the  "  chronics,"  and  sent 
to  the  hospital  or  charity  peculiar  to  the  treatment  of  their 
particular  disorder  or  disease.  If  it  be  (Objected  that  to  take 
this  course  would  be  to  interfere  with  the  education  of  medical 
students,  my  reply  would  be  that  this  would  not  result  from 
the  change  were  they  to  be  allowed  to  attend  at  the  Dispensaries 
as  they  now  do  at  the  Infu'mary  and  elsewhere. 

Another  reform  which  I  venture  to  suggest  arises  out  of  the 
following  consideration.  Manchester  and  Salford  are  fairly  well 
supplied  with  departments  for  out-patients  and  accidents,  and 
for  the  treatment  of  special  diseases.     But  each  of  these  institu- 
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tions  is  \inder  separate  nianafrcment,  receives  ita  patients  at 
different  times  of  various  days,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
mere  duplications  of  one  anothtr.  Is  it  not  possible  to  estab- 
lish, in  the  centre  of  Manchester,  a  receiving  house  and  out- 
patients department  from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  caaea  of 
sickness  could  be  transferred  to  the  special  hospital  provided  for 
them.  The  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  place 
Manchester  and  Salford  in  the  front  rank  of  those  communities 
which  are  endeavourinj;  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  their  medical 
charities.  In  default  of  a  better  phrase,  I  have  aforetime 
described  such  an  establishment  as  a  "Medical  Clearing  House." 
During  the  recent  discussion  of  the  well-worn  lutirmaiy  tiucstion 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  shoidd  be  made  the  occasion  of 
effecting  three  great  refoniis  advantageous  to  the  public. 
The  first  was  the  transference  of  the  Infirmary  proper  to 
more  peaceful  suri'oundings ;  the  second  was  the  utilisation  of 
the  Piccadilly  site  for  the  purf>oSes  of  an  Art  Gallery  and  Refer- 
ence Libraiy;  and  the  third  was  the  establishment  on  some 
central  site  in  the  city  of  the  Institution  which  I  have  just  briefly 
described.  In  support  of  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  severing 
the  out-patients  departments  from  the  work  of  an  infii-mary  or 
hospital  we  have  the  classic  illustrations  of  the  Children's,  Con- 
sumption, and  Eye  Hospitals.  The  views  which  I  then  advanced 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  accei)tance  to-day.  Tlie  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  realisation  of  the  plan  are  mainly  financial,  and 
as  years  go  by  the  ability  of  the  city  to  bear  financial  burdens 
will  increase.  For  the  moment,  and  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  advisability  of  trans- 
forming the  present  Infirmary  building  into  the  Medical  Clearing 
House  or  Tolyclinic,  with  the  understanding  that  when  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  city  are  lightened  another  site  should 
be  provided  for  the  work  in  a  central  position.  It  is  certain 
that  the  existing  provision  of  special  departments  for  out- 
patients in  Manchester  and  Salford  is  not  satisfactory.  If  the 
question  were  tackled  in  a  worthy  manner,  a  great  and  lasting 
refoi-m  would  be  effected,  and  the  funds  of  the  Medical  Charities 
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more  economically  spent  than  they  are  now.  I  have  been  at 
8omo  pains  to  discover  a  Polyclinic  corresponding  to  the  one 
which  is  herein  suggested,  but  without  success.  As  the  result  of 
correspondence  with  Vienna,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Leech,  Dr.  Larmuth,  Dr.  Wild,  and  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  find  that  the  Polyclinics  of  Vienna  and  New  York  are 
primarily  teaching  centres,  and  are  Medical  Charities  only  in  a 
secondary  sense.  The  Polyclinic  which  I  desire  to  see  estab- 
lished in  Manchester  and  Salford  would  reverse  the  order  of 
these  objects. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  have  to  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  kindness  displayed  towards  me  by  the  secretaries  and  other 
officials  of  our  Medical  Charities.  They  have  placed  all 
available  information  at  my  disposal.  I  have  also  to  thank 
many  members  of  the  medical  profession  for  their  kindly 
assistance  and  advice. 
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By      1'].      J  .      B  It  O  A  I>  1'  I  E  L  D  , 
Vice-Chair  man  of  the  Manchester  School  Board, 


Read  February  14tb,  1900. 


I  VENTURED  six  years  ago  to  submit  to  this  Society  a  proposal  to 
modify  our  national  system  of  elementary  education  by  removing 
the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  inequality  incidental  to  its  dual 
character  witiiout  violating  the  compromise  of  1870. 

It  was  a  plan  based  on  a  principle  that  I  had  long  thought 
might  affoz'd  an  acceptable  solution  of  a  diflficult  problem,  and  I 
was  all  the  more  willing  to  present  it  when  I  discovered  that 
schemes  not  unlike  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  others  engaged  in 
the  work  of  school  management. 

Statistics  had  long  shown  that  taking  averages,  children 
attending  Voluntary  Schools  were  not  being  as  satisfactorily 
instructed  in  secular  knowledge  as  those  who  went  to  Board 
Schools,  and  after  examining  various  alternative  schemes  for 
redressing  this  very  serious  grievance — I  gave  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  could  be  most  practically  and  prudently  done 
by  bringing  all  the  Voluntary  Schools  into  line  with  the  Board 
schools  so  far  as  secular  education  is  concerned,  handing  over  their 
management  and  its  expenses  to  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers— leaving  the  entire  management  and  cost  of  the  religious 
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instruction  in  every  Voluntary  School  to  its  uwn  managers.  I  was 
certainly  not  discouraged  by  what  was  said  at  the  time,  and  by 
numerous  expressions  of  opinion  afterwards  from  men  of  widely 
different  schools  of  thought,  and  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  i-eturn 
to  the  subject  now  by  reason  of  what  seems  a  calmer  spirit  in 
the  sphere  of  the  education  controversy,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  partisans  on  both 
sides  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  and  permanent  understanding. 
The  friends  of  the  Voluntary  system  are  more  candid  in  admitting 
its  defects;  only  now  and  then  do  we  read  such  absurd  attacks 
on  the  School  Boards,  such  ignorant  and  rirliculous  perversions 
of  their  methods  and  objects,  as  were  once  very  common,  and 
many  of  us  who  question  the  feasibility  and  wisdom  of  recent 
schemes  for  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
dual  system,  cannot  bat  recognize  in  them  a  much  more  earnest 
and  liberal  spirit  than  that  which  inspired  earlier  attempts  in  the 
same  direction.  On  the  other  side  too  there  is,  I  believe,  a  juster 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  Voluntary  managers,  of  their  readi- 
ness to  remove  j  ust  causes  of  complaint,  and  of  the  evident  desire 
after  unity  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  enlightened  men 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  much  in  details  of  method,  if  they  can 
secure  permanent  guarantees  for  the  security  of  what  they  deem 
of  paramount  importance. 

I  hope  too  that  I  am  not  over  sanguine  if  I  give  as  another 
reason  why  the  time  seems  opportune  for  the  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  a  better  understanding,  my  belief  that  on  all  sides 
there  is  a  growing  desii*e  to  favour  a  system  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  affected  by  disturbing  influences  in  the  future.  Education  in 
this  country,  primary  and  technical,  moral  and  religious,  has 
suffered  in  the  past  from  acrimonious  contentions,  and  what  is 
with  unconscious  irony  called'  religious  controversy.  If  we  could 
avoid  this  there  would  be  immediate  gain,  but  we  cannot  avoid  it 
by  the  adoption  of  changes  hostile  to  the  sentiments  of  large 
sections  of  our  fellow  citizens,  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and  regula- 
tions which  minorities  would  hope  to  see  rescinded  after  the  next 
general  election.     In  the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
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Other  countries,  the  religious  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  the  schools, 
and  its  absence  makes  for  the  social,  the  industrial,  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  relijrions  welfare  of  the  country.  And  surely 
we  who  see  that  in  our  parliamentary  and  municipal  chambers,  in 
our  commercial  gatherings,  in  our  public  schools  and  grammar 
schools,  religious  strife  is  all  but  unknown,  who  see  the  representa- 
tives of  different  churches  meeting  on  common  platforms  for  a  com- 
mon good,  we  surely  cannot  cherish  the  fear  that  denominational 
strife  is  a  permanent  factor  in  the  problem  of  primary  education.  I 
do  not  think  it  is,  or  I  should  not  have  the  courage  to  ask  you  if  it 
is  not  our  duty  to  strive  to  expel  it,  and  I  may  at  least  hope  for 
your  patient  consideration  while  I  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  sound  and  healthy  compromise 
by  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  would  allow  children  in  all 
Voluntary  Schools  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  secular 
instruction  given  in  the  Board  Schools  of  a  town  or  district  without 
depriving  the  Voluntary  managers  of  the  right  to  give  their  own 
denominational  teaching  in  their  own  schools. 

Let  me  first  briefly  call  attention  to  those  features  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  which  constitute  the  compromise,  as  the 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  define  the  relative  positions  of 
School  Boards  and  Voluntary  managers,  are  generally  called.  To 
these  two  distinct  classes  of  managers,  the  provision  and  direction 
of  Primary  Education  were  committed  by  Parliament,  and  the 
annual  parliamentary  grants  were  awarded  to  all  schools  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  examined 
them  all,  and  measured  the  merits  of  the  instruction  given,  and 
its  results  by  the  same  standard.  The  grants  were  accorded  on 
the  results  of  inspection  in  secular  instruction  only,  as  no  Govern- 
ment examination  in  religious  knowledge  was  permitted.  But 
though  no  direct  provision  for  religious  instruction  was  made,  it 
was  not  forbidden,  but  rather  encouraged  by  the  Act  of  1870.  The 
School  Boards  were  permitted  to  give  or  withhold  it,  but  no  creeds 
or  formularies  distinctive  of  any  religious  denomination  were 
allowed  in  any  of  their  schools.  Full  liberty,  however,  was  given 
to  Voluntary  managers  in   this   respect,    and    accordingly  all  or 
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nearly  all  the  schools  under  private  or  Voluntary  managers  are 
under  the  direction  of  Denominational  Committees.  The  School 
Boards  and  School  Attendance  Committees  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers were  empowered  to  supplement  from  the  rates,  the  money 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure  beyond  that  supplied  by  the 
Government  grants  and  school  fees.  The  Vohmtary  managers  had 
no  command  over  this  source  of  income  ;  unlike  the  School  Boards 
they  were  not  compelled  to  undertake  the  work  of  providing  ele- 
mentary education,  but  as  the  price  of  the  privilege  of  teaching 
their  own  religious  doctrines  and  managing  their  own  schools,  they 
were  to  provide  from  subscriptions  or  other  private  sources  the 
balance  of  expenditure  supplied  from  the  rates  in  the  publicly 
managed  schools.  Until  1897  the  compromise  of  1870  was  never 
violated.  Extensions  of  the  Act  were  indeed  frequently  made,  and 
these  of  considerable  importance,  but  the  Imperial  Grant  was 
always  distributed  under  the  original  conditions  of  equality. 
Compulsory  attendance  was  made  universal  in  1880,  and  the  age 
for  school  attendance  has  been  more  than  once  raised  ;  successive 
codes  permitted  important  extensions  in  the  courses  of  instruction, 
and  in  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  costline.ss  of  the  work 
exacted,  the  Government  grants  w^ere  increased,  and  the  conditions 
of  obtaining  them  rendered  less  exacting.  In  1891,  by  the  Assisted 
Education  Act,  a  fee  grant  of  10s.  per  annum  was  made  for  every 
child  in  average  attendance  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen, 
at  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  England  and  Wales,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  schools  accepting  the  aid  should  charge  no  school  fee 
save  where  the  average  fee  had  been  more  than  10s.  a  year.  The 
conditions  of  this  grant  were  also  equal  in  both  classes  of  schools, 
and  as  the  aid  was,  with  only  a  small  number  of  exceptions, 
generally  accepted,  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  both  Board  and  Voluntary  Schools,  primary  education  became 
free,  and  at  the  present  time  only  about  thirteen  per  cent  of  them 
are  fee  paying. 

But  while  no  one  of  these  extensions  and  modifications 
violated  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  of  1870, 
as  mucli  cannot  he   said   of  the   Voluntary   Schools  Act  of  1897, 
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which,  for  the  first  time,  iutroduce'l  a  differential  system  in  tlie 
awarding  of  the  Parliamentary  grant.  This  was  avowedly  passed,  in 
fact,  in  the  interest  of  Voluntary  Schools,  and  though  an  Amend- 
ment Act  was  also  passed  under  which  increased  grants  were 
made  to  Board  Schools  in  districts  where  the  rateable  value  is  low, 
it  gives  relief  to  the  ratepayers  in  only  very  few  places,  and  no 
one  now  pretends  to  say  that  these  measures  are,  or  are  likely  to 
be,  permanently  satisfactory.  The  voluntary  managers  receive  in 
the  large  towns  an  additional  5s.  9d.  })er  head  per  scholar,  and  in 
the  rural  districts  Ss.  3d.  ;  they  are  relieved,  moreover,  from  the 
payment  of  local  rates  on  the  school  buildings,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  17s.  6d.  limit  was  a  greater  boon  to  them  than  to  the 
School  Boards.  It  is  argued — and  this  not  only  by  the  friends  of 
Board  Schools— that  the  Act  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  ratepayers 
of  large  towns  who  have  to  support  the  publicly  managed  schools, 
and  that  their  claim  for  relief  js  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
subscribers  to  Voluntary  Schools.  On  the  other  hand  we  hear 
that  the  Act  is  a  failure  from  the  point  of  view  of  many  of  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  We  are  told  that  in  many  cases 
the  distribution  is  unequal,  that  in  some  the  amount  granted  is 
altogether  inadequate,  and  in  addition  to  these  defects  that  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  which  the  grants  were  intended  to  supple- 
ment have  diminished,  and  are  still  diminishing.  I  only  refer  now, 
however,  to  the  fiiilure  of  this  Act  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  Voluntary  managers  declare  that  they  are 
still  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  School  Boards  in  the  march  of 
progress,  and  that  its  operations  have  not  placed  the  chikhvn 
attending  them  on  equal  terms  with  those  who  go  to  Board 
Schools.  It  is  also  contended,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that  the 
cost  of  education  will  go  on  increasing,  and  the  difficulties  which 
the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  was  intended  to  overcome  will,  in  many 
cases,  soon  be  more  burdensome  than  ever.  This  means  that  the 
managers  will  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  for  the  children  as  the 
School  Boards.  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  we  ought  to  think 
of  the  interest  of  the  children  in  the  first  place.  For  my  own 
part  I  have  always  cared  more  for  children  than  for  schools,  and 
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would  support,  in  preference,  that  system  or  that  particular  school 
which  could  best  serve  the  best  interests  of  those  for  whom  the 
Acts  were  passed  and  the  schools  exist. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  education  in  the  Voluntary  Schools  is 
inferior  to  that  in  the  Board  Schools  1  Well,  this  is  now  admitted 
by  more  than  a  few  of  the  beat  friends  of  those  schools,  and  the 
candid  statement  made  some  years  ago  by  the  editor  of  the 
London  Guardian  that  the  friends  of  Voluntary  Schools  were 
unwillingly  driven  to  oppose  beneficent  extensions  in  Board 
Schools  because  they  could  not  find  money  to  carry  out  the  same 
in  their  own  schools  has  since  been  frequently  confirmed  by  other 
friends  of  the  system. 

Then  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  frank  admis- 
sions of  members  of  School  Boards  who  oppose  changes  and 
extensions,  which  in  themselves  they  think  desirable,  because,  as 
managers  or  friends  of  Voluntary  Schools  in  the  same  district,  they 
are  unable  to  secure  like  advantages  in  those  schools.  We  have 
seen  the  erection  of  Board  Schools  opposed  or  delayed  by 
arguments  of  the  kind,  while  the  introduction  and  extension 
of  the  higher  grade  school  system,  the  abolition  of  fees  in  poor 
districts,  the  securing  of  a  better  class  of  teachers  by  the  payment 
of  higher  salaries,  and  even  the  provision  of  sounder  and  more 
systematic  instruction  for  pupil  teachers  by  the  establishment  of 
centre  classes  have  all  been  opposed  for  reasons  of  the  kind,  and 
this  sometimes  by  men  who  would  have  voted  in  their  favour  could 
they  have  extended  the  privileges  to  Voluntary  Schools. 

Before  I  recall  my  proposals  to  your  notice  I  ought  also  to  make 
good  my  contention  that  there  is  urgent  necessity,  in  the  interests 
of  the  children,  for  a  far  reaching  change.  This  I  will  attempt  to 
do  by  official  figures,  though  the  fact  that  so  many  diff"erent 
schemes  of  educational  reform  liave  been  submitted  of  late  might 
almost  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  widespread  discontent. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted,  I  think,  that  though  there  are 
many  good  and  useful  schools  that  do  not  always  earn  high  grants, 
and  that  in  some  of  those  which  are  very  successful  financially 
there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  teaching,  the  results  of  the 
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Government  iuapectiou  are  the  safest  guide  to  tlio  average  merits 
and  success  of  schools. 

Let  me  give  a  few  comparisons  hotweon  the  state  of  things 
referred  to  in  my  former  paper  in  1894  aiid  that  revealed  by  the 
latest  Government  returns.  The  total  cost  to  the  Government, 
including  the  ordinary  Parliamentary  grant,  the  Fee,  and  the 
Science  and  Art  grants,  was,  in  1882,  £5,965,ol6  ;  in  1898  it  was 
£8,201,157. 

In  1892  the  Fee  grants  had  not  been  paid  for  the  whole  year, 
but  they  advanced  from  £-2,050,U0  in  1893  to  £2,234,784  in 
1898. 

Now  let  us  see  the  increase  of  the  annual  grants  exclusive  of 
the  Fee  and  Science  and  Art  grants  to  all  the  inspected  schools  of 
England  and  Wales. 

1892 £3,561,a00,  or  ISs.  4|d.  per  head. 

1898 £4,554,932,  or  20s.  per  head. 

If  \te  take  the  amounts  awarded  to  the  two  classes  of  schools, 
we  have — 

Uoard  Schools.  Voluntary  Schools. 

1892 £1,484, .532         £2,076,768 

1898 £2,107,220         £2,447,712 

In  other  words,  during  the  six  years,  the  grants  to  Board 
Schools  have  increased  from  416  to  46"3  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount,  while  the  grants  to  Voluntary  Schools  have  decreased 
from  58'4  to  53 '7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  1892  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  at  all 
the  Elementary  Schools  was  3,892,989  ;  in  1898  it  had  increased 
to  4,572,236.  and  the  total  was  distributed  as  follows: — 

Board  ScbooU.  Volnutary  Schools. 

1892 1,586,139  2,306,8.50 

1898 2,087,.^19  2,484,717 

From  the.se  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  number  in 
the  Voluntary  Schools  is  still  the  larger ;  the  increase  during  the 
six  has  been  in  the  Board  Schools  501,380,  and  in  the  Voluntary 
Schools  only  177,867. 
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The  total  income  of  the  Board  Schools  in  1898  was  £5,585, 
741,  and  of  this  the  Government  grants  supplied  37*7  per  cent. 
In  the  Voluntary  Schools  the  total  was  £5,177,586,  of  which  the 
Governments  grants  supplied  47*2  per  cent.  This  tells  us  that 
the  Voluntary  Schools  depend  for  aid  from  the  Imperial  Treasury 
to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent  more  than  the  Pxiard  Schools  do. 

If  we  compare  the  amounts  per  head  expended  in  the  two 
classes  of  schools,  we  find  that  in  the  Board  School  more  is  still 
paid  for  the  education  of  the  children,  and,  though  the  rate  of 
increase  is  not  very  different,  in  this  respect  also  the  Board 
School  is  still  ahead.  I  will,  however,  give  the  official  return  fur 
the  five  divisions  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 


£    8.    d. 

Church  of  England 1  17     8 

Wesleyan    1  17     o| 

Roman  Catholic  1  15  11 

British    2     0     3 

Board 2     8     43 


There  was,  however,  a  decided  decrease  in  the  amount 
received  by  the  Voluntary  Schools  from  private  subscriptions  and 
endowments. 

In  1892,  from  private  subscriptions,  the  amount  was  £795,128, 
or  18*9  per  cent  of  the  total  income. 

In  1<S98,  from  private  subscriptions,  the  amount  was  £757,562, 
or  14  "6  per  cent  of  the  total  income. 

In  1892,  from  endowments,  the  amount  was  £158,882,  or 
3*7  per  cent  of  the  total  income. 

In  1898,  from  endowments,  the  amount  was  £150,620,  or 
2*9  per  cent  of  the  total  income. 

Or  if  we  take  the  amount  per  head  received  by  the 
Voluntary  School,  we  have  a  diminution  of  from  6s.  10|d.  in 
1892,  to  6s.  Id.  in  1898,  and  this  during  a  period  in  which  the 
attendance  had  increased  by  177,867. 

These  returns,  I  may,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  supplement  by 
a  few  statistics  referring  to  Manchester. 


1898. 

■Increase 

£    8.    d. 

a.    d. 

2     2     4. 

.       4    8 

2     2     1 

•      i    H 

2     0     0. 

4     1 

2     5     7       . 

5     4 

2  13  10 

5     5J 
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The  average  atteudances  in  Manchester  were  in — 

board  iichooli).  Voluntary  SdiooU. 

1892  31,787  44,205 

1898  36,310  43,979 

The  grants  per  scholar,  in  average  attendance,  were  in — 

Board  Schools.  Voluntary  Schoola. 

£    8.     d.  £    8.     d. 

1892 0  19  11  0  18     0 

1898 1     1     8  0  19     7 

and  taking  the  amounts  expended  per  head,  we  have  in — 

Board  Schools.  Voluntary  Schools. 

£    s.     d.  £    8.     d. 

1892 2  11     2J  1  15     2 

1898 2  12     8  2     0     0 

Now  let  me  refer  to  some  of  the  uamerous  schemes  for  legisla- 
tive changes. 


The  Manchester  Diocesan  Scheme, 

I  do  not  propose  to  analyse  th§  scheme  fur  settling  the  question 
recently  issued  by  a  Committee  '>f  the  Manchester  Diocesan  Con- 
ference, the  details  of  which  are  suflBciently  known.  It  is  possible 
to  give  credit  to  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  for  an  earnest 
desire  to  secure  harmony  and  a  practical  solution,  without  admit- 
ting that  they  have  overcome  the  difficulties  and  objections  of 
those  whom  they  avowedly  wish  to  conciliate.  They  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  have  distinguished  between  the  sphere  of  religious  and  of 
secular  education  ;  and  their  proposals  do  not  attempt  to  secure 
the  desirable  object  of  unity  in  administration.  They  advocate 
the  setting  up  of  a  new  local  authority  that  shall  have  power  to 
make  grants  from  the  rates  to  teachers  of  religion,  and  withhold 
from  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  the  right  of  appointing 
these  teachers.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  Parliament  would  adopt 
the  modifications  involved  in   this  measure    without  a  reasonable 
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prospect  of  its  being  received  with  something  like  general  approval, 
and,  though  I  may  be  mistaken,  I  think  it  extremely  likely  that 
if  it  were  introduced  it  would  not  be  strongly  opposed  by  a  very  con- 
siderable section  of  the  community.  And  the  hopes  of  the  promo- 
ters themselves  will  scarcely  have  been  strengthened  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbui\y  expressed  a  week  ago  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  that  "  it  would  be  a'very  serious  risk  for 
the  Church  to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme.  It 
would  imperil  what  they  most  valued  in  their  Voluntary  Schools. 
The  Archbishop  at  the  same  time  adversely  criticised  other 
schemes  formed  in  the  interest  of  Voluntary  Schools  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

I  will,  however,  briefly  refer  to  schemes  that  have  been 
more  frequently  discussed. 

Rate  Aid  to  Voluntary  Schools. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
proposal  to  make  grants  to  Voluntary  Schools  from  the  local  rates, 
while  leaving  them  still  under  private  management,  and  with  the 
privilege  of  giving  the  distinctive  denominational  religious  teaching 
of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong,  is  still  hopefully  considered 
by  any  considerable  section  of  the  commuuity.  It  was  always, 
however,  opposed  by  many  enlightened  and  far-seeing  Churchmen. 

The  present  Government  would  not  entertain  it,  and  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  addresses 
at  a  Diocesan  Conference,  "  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  panic- 
stricken  so  far  as  to  adopt  what  now  calls  itself  a  policy,  and 
labour  for  such  a  Pandora's  gift  as  a  share  of  the  rates ;  that,  to 
my  mind,  would  have  a  disastrous  and  lowering  eftect.  I  do  not 
see  how  those  rates  could  possibly  come  to  us  without  control 
accompanying  them," 

We  were  sometimes  told  that,  as  Voluntary  Schools  were  doing 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  work  as  Board  Schools,  there  should  be 
equality  of  treatment ;  but  there  is  less  attempt  now  to  disguise 
the  fact    that   the   Voluntary   Schools  are  mainly   ''  feeders   and 
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buttresses  of  the  deuomiuations,"  and  that  they  are  maintaiDed  as 
denotniuational  agencies.  The  Board  Schools  are  under  municipal 
direction  ;  the  Voluntary  Schools  arc  denominational  institutions, 
and  if  their  managers  discontinued  the  secular  teaching  to-morrow, 
as  they  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  it  would  he  carried  on 
by  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers.  A  clearer  perception  of 
the  position  has  led  many  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  the  demand 
for  rate-aid  to  Voluntary  Schools.  And  1  have  never  yet  seen  a 
reply  to  a  question  I  put  six  years  ago :  "  If  the  rates  are  granted 
to  assist  the  education  work  of  these  'feeders  and  buttresses  of 
the  denominations,'  why  not  in  aid  of  the  Church  organisations 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  1  If  the  clergy  and  deacons  approached 
the  guardians  asking  for  anything  of  the  kind,"  I  added,  "on  the 
plea  that  the  rates  were  relieved  by  this  private  benevolent  work, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  what  the  answer  would  be.  These 
excellent  persons  would  be  told  that  they  were  not  compelled  to 
undertake  this  WMjrk  of  charity,  and  the  guardians  would  probably 
believe  that,  if  left  to  the  official  agencies,  the  relief  would  be 
granted  with  as  much  care  and  perhaps  a  little  more  discrimina- 
tion. And  doubtless  the  reply  of  the  education  authorities  would 
be  something  like  this,  if  they  were  urged  to  allow  grants  from 
the  rates  to  the  denominational  schools.  They  would  probably 
say  that  the  education  work  undertitken  by  voluntary  managers — 
that  for  which  the  grants  are  alone  paid — would  not  only  not  be 
neglected  if  they  abandoned  it,  but  that,  inasmuch  as  better 
results  are  on  the  average  secured  in  Board  Schools,  it  would  be 
not  less  effectively  and  efficiently  done." 

A   Universal  Secular  System. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  only  permanent  solution  of 
the  educational  problem  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  system 
under  which  all  the  State-aided  schools  should  be  strictly  secular, 
and  that  no  sort  of  religious  teaching  should  be  permitted  in 
them.  This  would,  if  otherwise  desirable,  undoubtedly  remove 
most  of,  if  not  all,  the  existing  difficulties  and  complications  ;  and 
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it  is  supported  not  only  by  those  whose  reHgious  opinions  are 
avowedly  negative — by  those  that  is  who  call  themselves  secular- 
ists— but  by  a  considerable  number  of  earnest  Christian  men  of 
various  denominations.  The  contention  is  that,  as  the  State  is 
the  paymaster,  State  aid  should  only  be  given  for  instruction  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  whole  community,  and  that  religious  education 
should  be  left  to  the  various  churches  and  to  the  responsibility  of 
parents.  But,  can  anyone  suppose  that,  at  the  present  time,  such 
a  scheme  is  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  ?  Those  who 
attach  no  importance  whatever  to  religious  instruction  may  be 
asked  whether  they  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  nation  is  with 
them  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
School  Boards  have  adopted  some  kind  of  religious  instruction, 
while  the  majority  of  the  Boards  that  have  nothing  of  the  kind  are 
in  districts  where  the  provision  of  it  by  other  agencies  is  considered 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  ?  And  if  we  believe  those  who  claim  to 
speak  with  authority,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  unequal  to  the  duty  of  giving  systematic  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  communion  if  the  responsibility 
of  it  were  thrown  on  them  by  its  removal  from  day  school  courses. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  if  teaching  of  the  kind  were  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  parents  it  would  frequently  be  neglected, 
and  that  in  cases  where  it  is  most  necessary.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  a  proposal  of  the  kind  would  be  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  friends  of  the  Voluntary 
School  system,  who  constitute  a  very  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Government  to  Meet  the  Total  Expenditure, 

We  now  and  then  hear  proposals  for  continuing  the  existing 
system  under  its  present  conditions  and  throwing  the  whole  cost 
on  the  Government,  but  this  would  really  mean  a  wholesale 
measure  of  concurrent  endowment  of  the  denominations — or  to 
use  Mr.  Cobden's  phrase — everybody  would  have  to  piy  for  every- 
body else's  religion.     The   experience    of   recent   years   does    not, 
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however,  wurraiit  the  opinion  tliat  concurrent  endowment  is 
favoured  by  the  nation  ;  and  even  if  the  scheme  were  otherwise 
within  the  range  of  probabiUty,  no  tJoverniuent,  for  some  time  to 
come  at  least,  would  be  liold  enough  to  undertake  the  vast 
expenditure  which  would  bo  necessary  to  the  operation  of  so 
revolutionary  a  measure. 

A  Common  Schicme  ok  Kfligious  Instruction. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  for  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of 
religious  instruction  framed  so  as  to  embrace  doctrines  common  to 
all  Christians,  introducing  nothing  of  a  polemical  character,  or  any- 
thing likely  to  offend  or  irritate;  one  in  short  which  might  be  accepted 
as  a  basis  for  the  distinctive  teaching  of  all  denominations.  If  I 
may  again  quote  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  I  think  I  have 
warrant  for  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  frame  a  solution  in 
this  direction.  "  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  if  in  early  life  the  real 
facts  of  Scripture,  and  of  our  Lord's  life,  are  instilled  earnestly  and 
carefully  by  religious  people  into  the  minds  of  children,  that  will 
be  the  basis  upcm  which  all  that  we  call  dogmatical,  all  that  we 
call  distinctive,  all  that  we  call  peculiar  in  the  Church  of  England, 
as  a  presentment  of  Christian  doctrine  can  be  realised."  I  am 
quite  aware  that  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  where  the  instruction 
is  confined  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment, 
as  is  done  in  some  Board  Schools ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  in 
others  the  courses  of  religious  instruction  go  beyond  that  prescribed 
by  the  Archbishop. 

All  who  have  watched  the  current  of  opinion  on  the  general 
question  will  admit  that  there  has  lieen  a  growing  disposition  to 
favour  a  system  of  the  kind,  and  prominent  supporters  of  Vohmtary 
Schools  have  recently  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  some  such  scheme  of  religious  instruction  for  their  own  schools. 
We  have  heard  less  of  the  uncharitable  and  slanderous  attacks  on 
what  was  called  Board  School  religion.  Schools  in  which  the  Bible  is  a 
text  book,  where  the  Ten  Commandments  are  learnt,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  repeated  are  less  frequently  denounced  as  Godless,  and 
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because  so  many  Nonconformista  are  in  favour  of  undenomiuatiouul 
religious  instruction  in  j)ublicly  managed  elementary  schools — 
preferring  to  teach  their  distinctive  tenets  in  their  own  schools  and 
churches — they  are  not  so  often  told,  as  they  once  were,  that 
religion  taught  in  Board  Schools  is  all  they  require  or  care  for. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  a  very  large 
number  of  Ciiurchmcn  towards  the  religious  instruction  in  most  of 
the  Board  Schools  of  the  large  towns,  and  this  because  ignorance, 
as  to  its  character  and  methods,  is  decreasing. 

Practical  experience  tells  us  too  that  church  and  congre- 
gational interests  do  not  suffer  in  Voluntary  Schools  when  the 
distinctive  dogmatic  teaching  of  a  denomination  gives  place  to 
undenominational  religious  instruction.  The  Manchester  School 
Board,  for  example,  has  taken  over  more  than  70  schools  under  the 
management  of  voluntary  committees,  viz.,  23  managed  by  Church 
of  England,  12  by  Congregationalist,  14  by  Methodist,  two  by 
Presbyterian,  two  by  Unitarian,  one  by  Baptist,  one  by  Sweden- 
borgian  Committees,  and  1 6  miscellaneous  schools ;  and  though 
the  arrangement  in  every  case  has  allowed  a  cancelling  of  the 
agreement  on  a  six  months'  notice  on  either  side,  there  has  ])een 
no  single  instance  of  Voluntary  managers  asking  to  take  back  their 
school,  and  I  have  frequently  been  assured  that  the  change 
involved  did  not  cause  any  diminution  of  zeal  or  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  many  leaders  of 
thought  in  various  churches  would  be  content  with  a  scheme 
of  undenominational  religious  instruction  in  the  elementary  school 
after  the  manner  indicated  by  the  late  Archbishop,  the  change, 
even  with  a  carefully-guaranteed  conscience  clause,  would  be 
deemed  universally  satisfactory.  Personally,  I  wish  such  a  settle- 
ment of  the  important  question  were  possible,  and  1  am  not  sure 
that  those  who  would  now  be  most  hostile  to  it,  would  not  with 
the  experience  of  a  few  years  find  their  fears  to  have  been 
altogether  groundless.  The  Jews  would,  of  course,  reject  it,  but 
in  their  schools  the  religious  instruction  would  be  restricted,  as  it 
is  in  the  Jewish  departments  of  the  Board  Schools  of  some  of  the 
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large  towns,  to  the  lessoua  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  con- 
science clause  which  permits  the  withdrawal  at  the  present  time 
of  others  would  of  course  be  still  in  force.  Bat  if  the  object  is  to 
arrive  at  conditions  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  all,  that  will 
induce  managers  of  all  denominations  to  hand  over  their  schools 
to  public  management,  we  must  consider  the  question  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  we  wish  could  be  generally  adopted,  but 
from  the  probability  of  a  general  acceptance.  If  the  decision 
is  between  a  scheme  likely  to  be  generally  adopted,  and 
one  which  some  of  us  may  deem  intriniscally  more  advantageous, 
we  have  to  consider  which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  be  most 
generally  beneficial  in  application.  And  believing  as  I  do  that  the 
nation  would  gain  immensely  by  the  adoption  of  a  general  system 
of  secular  education,  I  feel  bound  to  give  weight  to  the  considera- 
tion of  causes  that  would  prevent  a  large  number  of  children  from 
enjoying  its  full  benefit.  Now  we  cannot  forget  that  a  very  large 
and  influential  section  of  the  supporters  of  Voluntary  Schools 
would  never  willingly  allow  their  children  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  undenominational  religious  instruction — those,  I 
mean,  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  specific  teaching  of  their 
own  creeds  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
children,  and  that  this  can  be  only  adequately  supplied  in  day 
schools. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  in  the  United  States  Roman  Catholic 
children  attend  the  Common  Schools,  where  the  authorised  version 
of  the  Bible  is  read  without  comment,  and  where  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  said.  I  know,  too,  that  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  it 
has  been  stated  that  there  is  no  repugnance  to  Catholic  children 
"learning  the  first  elements  and  the  highest  branches  of  the  arts 
and  natural  sciences  in  schools  provided  by  the  State,  whose  office 
it  is  to  provide,  maintain,  aud  protect  everything  by  which  its 
citizens  are  formed  to  moral  goodness  while  they  live  peacefully 
together  with  a  sufficiency  of  temporal  good  under  the  laws 
promulgated  by  the  civil  authority."  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
add  that  in  the  course  of  last  autumn  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  close  inquiry  into  the  Primary  education  system  of  the 
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State  of  Vermont  and  its  results,  and  I  took  occasion  to  visit  some 
of  the  schools  of  a  large  district,  where  I  found  Protestant  and 
Catholic  children  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  same  classes,  learning 
the  same  lessons,  listening  to  the  same  prayer,  joining  in  tlie  same 
hymns,  and  all  this  without  any  sort  of  friction.  I  discovered, 
moreover,  that  the  criminal  statistics  of  this  State  were  actually 
and  comparatively  low,  and  that  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  was 
the  church-going  community  so  relatively  large.  I  do  not  think  it 
fair,  however,  to  compare  the  state  of  things  in  America  with  those  of 
Eno-land  and  Wales,  nor  is  much  to  be  gained  from  contrasting  one 
State  or  one  city  of  America  with  another.  In  one  place  you  have  an 
agricultural,  in  another  a  manufacturing  community ;  in  one  city  a 
permanent  population,  in  another  one  constantly  increasing  by  the 
immit^ration  of  foreigners,  and  of  families  brought  up  luider  widely 
varying  influences.  .  And  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  in  America 
the  communities  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  traditions  and 
conditions  of  many  generations.  In  this  country,  the  nation, 
shirking  its  duty,  committed  the  elementary  education  to  the 
denominations.  A  bargain  was  made  with  them,  under  which  they 
spent  money  in  building  schools  and  educating  teachers  in  their 
own  faith.  And  though  I  quite  admit  that  the  welfare  of  the 
people  should  be  the  supreme  Jaw,  and  that  such  bargains  and  con- 
cessions as  these  I  speak  of,  are  expedients  that  ought  to  be  put 
aside  if  the  general  good  demands  their  removal,  we  ought  to  be 
quite  sure  that  changes  can  be  made  without  risk  of  mischief  to 
those  mainly  concerned  before  we  strive  to  make  them.  More 
than  that,  when  the  time  for  action  seems  opportune,  we  should 
surely  endeavour,  when  modifications  are  absolutely  necessary, 
to  select  those  likely  to  be  most  generally  acceptable  in  practice. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  frame  a  measure  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all,  or  one  that  would  not  meet  with 
adverse  criticism  from  different  points  of  view.  A  really  national 
system  of  Primary  Education  could  only  be  generally  accepted  by 
concession  on  all  sides,  and  I  only  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible 
under  present  conditions  to  make  better  use  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, and  whether  immeasurably  more  good   cannot  be  accom- 
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plished  by  them  without  doing  violence  to  cherished  convictiona, 
and  whether,  without  abolishing  either  the  Board  Schools  or 
the  Voluntary  Schools,  we  cannot  devise  a  plan  uniier  which  they 
may  work  to;xether  in  perfect  harmony. 

So  far  as  the  Board  Schools  themselves  are  concerned  1  would 
make  no  alterations  in  the  existing  conditions  and  regulations. 
The  Boards  should  still  have  the  option  of  giving  religious 
instruction  or  otherwise,  but  when  given  it  should  be,  as  now, 
strictly  undenominational  in  character.  Voluntary  managers 
should  also  still  be  free  to  iiaiid  over  their  schools  to  Boards  to  be 
conducted  as  ordinary  Board  Schools  as  they  have  been  during  the 
past  thirty  years ;  and  there  should  be  no  modification  of  the  clauses 
which  prevent  either  examiuatious  in  religious  knowledge  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  or  the  granting  of  money  for  instruction  in 
the  subject,  and  the  conscience  clause  should  be  still  in  force. 

Proposal  for  Legislative  Changes. 

The  extensions  of  the   Acts    I   advocate   are  : — 

1.  The  passing  of  a  clause  under  which  Voluntary  Schools  might 
be  handed  over  to  School  Boards,  and  School  Boards  should,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Education  Department,  be  compelled  to  accept 
the  charge  of  the  secular  instruction  in  them,  leaving  the  religious 
instruction  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Vohmtary  committee,  and 
this,  whether  in  their  ordinary  schools  the  Boards  give  or  do  not 
give  any  religious  instruction. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  Voluntary  School  being  handed  over  to 
a  Board  which  includes  religious  instruction  in  its  courses,  the 
voluntary  managers  should  have  the  right  to  arrange  for  teaching 
of  the  kind  according  to  the  doctrines  of  their  own  church,  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  in  the  ordinary 
Board  Schools.  In  the  case  of  such  a  school  being  handed  over  to 
a  Board  which  includes  no  religious  instruction  in  its  courses,  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  denomination  should  be  given  at  the  time 
and  for  the  same  length   of  time  as  had  been   adopted   during  the 
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twelve   months   preceding  the    handing    over    of  the   school.     In 
every  case  a  Conscience  Clause  should  be  in  force. 

3.  The  method  by  which  the  religious  instruction  would  be 
given  should  be  decided  by  the  voluntary  managers.  In  some  schools 
they  might  possibly  entrust  it  to  the  clergy  or  other  outside 
teachers,  who  slioald,  however,  take  no  part  in  the  secular 
instruction.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  head  teacher 
and  the  assistants  would,  as  in  most  of  the  Voluntary  Schools 
now,  have  to  undertake  it.  Where  this  plan  is  adopted  the 
Voluntary  managers  would,  in  all  cases,  have  to  make  additional 
payment  to  the  teachers  for  this  branch  of  their  work.  The  pay- 
ment might  be  made  directly  to  the  teachers,  or  through  the 
School  Boards,  and  the  accounts  relating  to  the  expenditure  would 
be  examined  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  Local  Government  auditor. 

4.  In  every  case  the  teachers  w' ould  be  appointed  by  the  School 
Boards  or  other  public  bodies  to  which  the  schools  would  be  trans- 
ferred ;  but  in  the  appointment  to  those  in  which  the  teachers 
would  have  to  undertake  the  religious  instruction,  the  voluntary 
managers  should  have  the  right  of  veto. 

5.  The  regulations  of  the  Boards  as  to  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
Board  schools  should  apply  to  those  teachers  in  the  schools 
transferred  under  the  new  clauses  of  the  Act. 

A  scheme  of  the  kind  could,  of  course,  be  more  readily  carried 
out  in  the  large  towns  than  in  the  small  rural  districts  or  in  towns 
where  the  rateable  value  is  very  low  ;  and  to  make  it  general  in 
application,  many  of  the  School  Board  areas  would  be  so  greatly 
extended  as  to  make  the  charge  lighter  on  the  rural  and  less 
wealthy  ratepayers. 

The  experience  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  night  schools,  may  be  referred  to  as  at  least  a  partial 
argument  in  favour  of  the  proposals  now  submitted.  In  addition 
to  the  evening  schools  carried  on  in  their  own  buildings  the  Board 
manage  and  pay  for  no  fewer  than  39  in  Voluntary  Schools,  of  which 
20  are  in  Church  of  England,  and  16  in  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 
There    was    at    first    some    little    hesitation    about    the    adoption 
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of  the  scheme  by  some  of  the  Voliiutary  raaaa:»ar3,  but  the 
fears  expressed  wore  swu  discoverei  tj  bo  biS3le«.  The 
practice  is  to  tivke  over  the  staff  of  a  traasferred  school ;  or 
when  a  new  one  is  begua  in  a  deao:ninitiouil  school,  to  engage 
teachers  from  the  staff  of  tho  day  school ;  and  the  success  of  th  3 
scheme  in  practice  cannot  bo  qnejtioued.  I  hive  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  this  isnotcouclinive  evidence  ia  favour  of  a  trausforenoe 
of  the  day  schools,  as  there  is  no  religious  ditfifjulty— no  religious 
teaching  being  given — in  the  night  schools.  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  clergy  of  the  various  parishes  are  iaiifferant  to 
the  duty  of  regarding  the  religious  welfire  of  the  attendants  at 
night  schools  during  the  six  days  of  the  week,  yet  they  nover 
propose  to  encroach  on  the  night  school  hours  to  atteud  to  it. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  further  iuto  details,  and 
the  broad  outline  of  tha  proposal  will,  I  hope,  be  thought  suQ&cient 
to  indicate  its  character.  I  need  not  ad  I,  I  hop3,  that  I  have 
made  it  with  no  party  or  sectarian  object,  but  only  because  I 
believe,  if  ado^iced,  it  would  decrease  sectarian  animosity,  encourage 
progress  of  all  kinds,  presorvo  what  is  best  in  the  Voluntary  systeco, 
and  above  all,  lead  to  a  juster  and  wiser  expenditure  of  the  millions 
now  devoted  to  the  cost  of  elementary  education,  to  the  much 
greater  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  would  ask  whether  anyone  is  really  satisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  thing.s,  and  whether  some  such  scheme  as 
this  would  not  remove  the  gravest  of  existing  grievances  ?  It  would 
extend  to  the  children  in  Voluntary  Schools,  in  the  large  towns 
especially,  the  higher  instruction  now  denied  to  many  of  them ; 
it  would  remove  the  finmcial  burdens  that  now  oppress  so  many 
Voluntary  managers.  It  would  doubtless  lead  them  to  value  more 
highly  the  religious  instruction  in  thei.  schools,  and  perhaps 
induce  them  to  make  it  more  practical,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
directly  pay  for  it,  and  the  endowments  and  subscriptions  would 
amply  provide  funds  for  it.  It  would  allow  them,  moreover,  to 
co-operate  more  freely  in  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and 
character  of  educxtioQ  in  the  primiry  schools,  aul  to  advocate 
without  fear  a  system  of  gradation  that  will  'make  it  easy  for  well- 
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qualified  children  to  pass  on  to  higher  places  of  education.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  it  would  remove  the  religious  difficulty,  there 
would  be  no  application  of  public  money  to  the  dissemination  of 
denominatianal  dogmas,  there  would  be  less  reason  to  fear 
opposition  to  the  erection  of  necessary  schools,  and  above  all,  it 
would  be  possible  for  School  Boards  to  devote  the  precious  time 
now  so  frequently  wasted  in  acrimonious  controversy,  to  the  closer 
and  more  careful  consideration  of  reforms  for  promoting  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  children  of  all  denominations. 
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In  the  Fifty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
we  are  informed  that  "  the  total  number  of  lunatics  in  England 
and  Wales  on  the  1st  January,  1899,  was  105,086,  being  an 
increase  on  the  corresponding  number  for  the  1st  January,  1898. 
of  3,114,  the  largest  annual  increase  we  have  yet  to  record." 

Serious  as  this  increase  may  seem,  it  is  not  so  alarming  as 
that  of  the  celebrated  American  Census  of  the  Insane,  which 
showed  that  the  increase  of  insanity  among  the  negroes  had 
been  so  enormous  that  the  number  of  negroes  insane  considerably 
exceeded  the  total  number  of  the  coloured  race  in  America.  Still 
the  increase  in  lunacy  in  this  country  is  such,  as  to  call  for 
most  serious  consideration,  though  I  hope  to  show  presently 
that,  after  all,  the  increased  ratio  of  certified  lunatics  to  popula- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

Lunacy    in    Other    Countries. 

If  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  are  not  alone  in 
our  misfortunes,  we  shall  not  have  to  go  far.     Other  nations  in 
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Europe  have  a  similar  experience  to  ours  as  regards  the  increase 
in  insanity  during  recent  years.  In  France,  for  instance,  the 
last  decennial  return  shows  that  the  ratio  of  certified  insane  has 
increased  from  247  to  252  per  100,000.  A  most  regi-ettiible  fact 
that  these  figm-es  disclose  is  that  the  ratio  of  pei-sons  admitted 
suffering  from  folie  alcoholique  has  increased  in  the  ten  years  by 
fully  100  per  cent.  This  increase  demanded,  and  has  properly 
received,  the  attention  of  the  French  Government. 

Germany  is  evidently  just  "  as  mad  as  we,"  for  the  Statistische 
H andhuch  fiir  den  Preussischen  Staat  gives  the  increase  there 
as  no  less  than  6,000  cases  in  ten  years. 

In  Denmark,  though  the  ratio  of  those  suffering  from  mental 
disease  is  much  lower  than  in  other  Eui'opean  countries,  the 
increase  has  been  very  serious,  the  ratio  having  risen  from  137'3 
to  165*7  per  100,000  during  the  same  period.  Here  the  greatest 
increase  has  taken  place  in  Copenhagen,  the  figures  being  1  in 
300,  as  compared  with  1  in  400  for  the  lemainder  of  the  country. 
Denmark  does  not  stand  alone,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  in  this 
excess  of  lunacy  in  large  towns.  The  densely-populated  kingdom 
of  Belgium  shows  a  large  and  steady  increase,  the  nimibers  there 
having  risen  from  6,475  in  1858  to  10,280  in  1888 — i.e.,  from  147 
to  172  per  100,000.  The  Belgian  statistics  are  remarkable  as 
compared  with  the  English  for  the  very  large  preponderance  of 
unmarried  cases,  no  less  than  7,600  of  the  Belgian  total  being 
single  and  only  2,300  married  and  widowed.  In  England  the 
married  and  widowed  exceed  the  single,  the  numbers  being 
7,744  single  to  10,272  mamed. 

Italy  also  shows  a  very  large  increase.  The  numbers  have 
risen  no  less  than  24  per  cent  in  four  years,  and  here,  as  in 
Belgium,  we  find  the  unmarried  insane  far  in  excess  of  the 
married,  the  numbers  being  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one.  As  in  Denmark,  the  highest  percentage  of  pauper 
lunatics  is  found  in  the  capital.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
statisticians  in  the  future  to  see  what  effect  the  re-housing  of 
the  poor  and  the  gi'eat  sanitary  improvements  at  present  being 
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made    in    Koine    will    liavr    ui>on    the    mental   condition    of    its 
inhabitants. 

The  folK)\ving  figures,  which  relate  to  the  United  States,  show 
that  lunacy  is  increasing  there  in  much  greater  ratio  than  in 
Europe.     These  figures  arc   alarming. 

Ye.ir.  Numhor.  Ratio  per  100,000. 

1860  12,!I70  139 

1870  r>l,!)60  161 

1880  168,880  S30 

1890  202,094  ;jl'2 

Between  1860  and  1880  th»  total  number  of  insane  in  the 
States  increased  by  nearly  400  per  cent,  and  although  the 
increase  during  the  last  decade  was  not  so  great,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  very  serious  rise  from  whatever  standpoint  it  is  taken. 

In  considering  the  figures  I  have  quoted,  it  will  be  necessary, 
of  course,  to  have  regard  to  the  varying  legal  enactments  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  Ixrnacy  in  the  different  countries.  This  fact, 
as  it  is  at  once  apparent,  renders  safe  comparisons  difficult. 

Insanity  and  Education. 

It  has  been  said  by  travellers  that  there  is  no  insanity  among 
barbarous  people,  and  that  insanity  attains  its  maximum  develop- 
ment in  the  most  highly-civilised  nations  of  the  world.  At  the 
first  glance  the  following  statistics  would  appear  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  support  to  this  assertion,  if  we  grant  that  the  education 
of  a  nation  is  the  test  of  its  civilisation. 


Percentage  of 

Natioii. 

Insane  per  10,000. 

Adults  able  to  write 

Spain 

7 

28 

Switzerland 

11 

95 

Russia 

11 

15 

BelRium' 
Holland  j 

12 
12 

80 
86 

Italy 

17 

47 

Austria 

20 

55 

Germany 

24 

96 

France 

2.5 

85 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

22) 
32^ 
37  \ 

90 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
the  figures  would,  at  first  sight,  support  the  view  that  insanity 
is  part  of  the  price  of  civilisation ;  but  I  think  those  who  havo 
visited  the  asylums  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  "will  agree 
with  me  that  you  can  judge  the  standard  of  civilisation  of  a 
countrv'  by  the  accommodation  it  provides  for  its  insane.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  those  countries  where  education  is 
at  a  minimum  veiy  little  improvement  has  been  made  as 
compared  with  those  where  it  is  at  a  maximum — the  march  of 
an  army  is  the  pace  of  the  slowest — and  a  people  require  to  be 
educated  before  they  can  realise  the  enormous  benefits,  both 
philanthropic  and  economic,  that  are  confeii'ed  upon  a  nation 
by  the  provision  and  use  of  thoroughly-efficient  asylums  for  the 
mentally  afflicted.  The  education  of  the  peoples  of  England, 
France,  and  •  Germany  has  enabled  them  to  gain  from  the 
literature  of  the  time  a  knowledge  of  the  rapid  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  during  the  last  half 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that 
even  in  this  countiy  asylum  abuses  existed  only  in  a  far-off  past. 
No  one  acquainted  ;rith  the  facts  can  be  suiprised  at  the  public 
prejudice  against  and  the  horror  of  entering  these  institutions 
that  existed  a  couple  of  generations  ago.  The  ill  repute  in 
which  these  institutions  then  stood  unhappily  thoroughly 
justified  the  statement  that  "  the  proprietors  of  licensed  houses 
endeavour  to  fill  their  promises  by  offering  to  take  patients  on 
low  terms  ;  gross  deceptions  are  practised  by  them  with  a  view 
of  screening  defects,  abuses,  and  mismanagement,  and  those 
patients  wlio  by  reason  of  their  malady  are  rendered  incapable 
of  making  complaints  endure  much  deprivation  and  oppression  ; 
the  premises  are  in  most  cases  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose 
of  asylums,  and  are  crowded  in  an  extreme  degree.  The  patients 
are  badly  lodged  in  rooms  within  doors,  and  are  scarcely  ever 
allowed  to  walk  beyond  small  yards  surrounded  by  high  walls. 
They  are  generally  scantily  fed  and  clothed,  and  are  provided 
with  but  a  meagre  amount  of  bedding,  which  is  often  of  the 
worst    kind.       Tliey    are    frequently    subjected    to    mechanical 
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reetraint  and  seclusion,  and  are  occasionally  stripped  naked  and 
placed  to  sleep  toj^ether  on  loose  straw,  cast  into  i^dely-con- 
structed  bed  frjunos." 

That  horrible  picture  is  not  a  dc«cription  by  an  alter-every- 
thing  fanatic,  but  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  which  inquired  into  the  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Scot- 
land, in  1857. 

I  have  {riven  that  extract  because  it  shows  only  too  plainly 
that  only  forty  years  ago  very  grave  abuses  existed  ;  these  abuses 
were  more  or  less  known  to  the  general  public,  and  the  con- 
sequence, of  course,  was  that  no  one  with  a  spark  of  affection 
for,  or  who  could  possibly  manage,  their  insane  friends  at  home, 
would  subject  them  to  such  treatment  as  they  too  often  received 
at  that  time.  Things  were  no  doubt  even  then  better  than  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  there  was  far  too  much 
treatment  by  '"  the  darkhouse  and  the  whip."  At  that  time  a 
great  amount  of  the  lunatic  asylum  provision  was  not  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  insane,  but  simply  for  the 
pn-otection  of  the  public  from  the  violence  of  dangerous  limatics — 
places,  in  fact,  very  closely  allied  to  prisons. 

As  I  have  said,  up  to  within  our  own  time  the  public  had  a 
dread — a  just  dread — of  placing  their  friends  in  the  asylum,  and 
hence  only  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  cases  were  sent  to 
them,  viz.,  cases  of  acute  mania.  As  these — all  cases  of  mania — 
constitute  rather  less  than  50  p>er  cent  of  the  total  number 
admitted  into  our  a.sylums  to-day,  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
the  public  use  the  asylums  for  the  treatment  of  harmless  cases 
of  dementia  and  melancholia,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  retaining 
them  at  home.  This  fact  alone,  then,  prepares  ue  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  insane  that  must  be  cared  for  in 
the  asylums. 

English    Statistics. 

That  an  enormous  rise  in  the  number  of  certified  lunatics  has 
taken  place  is  very  well  known  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  It  may  at  once  be  pointed 
out   that    it    is    not    Lancashire    alone    that  finds    the    asylum 
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accommodation  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
same  state  of  affairs  exists  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other;  this  is  a  clear  proof  that  practically  the  same  causes  are 
at  work  all  over  England. 

Table  No.  T.,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners, is  certainly  not  calculated  to  make  us  over  confident 
of  the  pei-manent  mental   stability  of  the  English  nation.     In 
fact,   at   first  sight,   it  appears  as  if  a  statistical  Mark  Tapley 
was   required   to   find    the   least  .satisfaction    in    it.     So    far   as 
the  numbers   in   asylums  are  concerned,   the   figures   show   an 
ever-rising  tide  of  lunacy;   in  not  one  single  year  in  the  whole 
of  the  records  is  there  a  deci'ease  in  the  totals.     Column  No.  3, 
it  may  be  said,  is  more  encouraging,  because,  though  the  gross 
number  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1888,  the'  largest  on 
record    so    far    as    the    lunatics    cared    for    in    workhouses    are 
concerned,  the  column  giving  the  percentage  is  not  so  black,  as 
it  shows  that  a  smaller  pei'centage  of  pauper  lunatics  are  now 
detained  in  workhouses  than  was  formerly  the  case.     This  fact 
I  look  upon  with  much  satisfaction.     As  you  know,   the  grant 
made  by  Parliament  of  -is.  per  head  per  week  for  pauper  lunatics 
placed  in  asylums  had  a  considerable  share  in  inducing  Guardians 
to  send  their  insane  poor  to  county  institutions;   but  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  if  the  4s.  grant  were  taken  away  to-morrow 
the  Guardians  would  revert  to  the  old  practice  of  retaining  insane 
patients  in   the  workhouse  wards.     The  fall   of  25   per  cent  in 
the  number  of  insane  in  workhouses  is,   I   believe,  to   a   large 
extent   due   to   the    increased     appreciation    by   the    Poor   Law 
authorities  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor ; 
not  merely  of  the  rates.     Turning  to  the  class  of  those  residing 
with  relatives,  we  come  to  a  very  remarkable  series  of  statistics, 
for  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  of  this  class  remains  to-day 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.     This  has  not 
been  the  case  in  Scotland,  where  the  numbers  so  dealt  with  have 
risen  from  1,784  in  1858  to  2,667  in  1897,  or  double  the  number 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.     Interesting  as  these  figures  are,  they 
must  be  taken   with  caution,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
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a  just  comparison,  as  the  Scotch  continue  the  system  of 
boarding-out  the  harmless  insane  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
This  system  obtains  chiefly  in  those  parts  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  house  accommodation,  such  as  villages  where  the  hand- 
loom  weaving  industry  used  to  be  can-ied  on.  At  the  present 
time,  too,  there  are  villages  in  Scotland  where  a  considerable 
number  of  such  cases  are  provided  for,  often,  I  am  afraid,  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  patients'  former  homes. 

That  this  system  of  boarding-out  is  playing  an  important 
part  in  Scotland  is  proved  by  the  returns,  which  show  that  very 
nearly  L'S  per  cent  are  so  dealt  with  ;  the  figures  varying  from 
7  per  cent  in  Kiuciirdine  to  51  per  cent  in  Inverness. 

In  England  the  ratio  of  those  residing  with  relatives  shows 
(with  the  exception  of  one  single  place)  a  continuous  decline, 
until  now  the  percentage  so  dealt  with  only  amounts  to  one-third 
of  what  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

This  change,  no  doubt,  has  been  a  very  serious  one  for  the 
ratepayers,  as  every  asylum  bed  costs  at  least  £150  for  buildings 
alone.  But  here,  again,  we  must  take  care  in  considering  these 
statistics  and  the  entire  cost  of  lunacy  to  remember,  first,  that 
in  a  very  lai'ge  majority  of  cases  of  even  simple  dementia  some- 
one must  remain  at  home  to  look  after  the  dement.  This,  of 
course,  often  greatly  reduces  the  earning  power  of  the  family; 
and,  secondly,  considering  the  by  no  means  over  cleanly  habits 
of  this  class,  and  the  often  difficult  and  disagreeable  task  of 
keeping  them  and  their  clothing  and  bedding  properly  clean,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  true  humanity  would  advocate  an  extension 
of  the  system  of  boarding  out  lunatics.  In  my  opinion,  it  can 
only  succeed,  and  even  then  only  partially,  imder  a  paternal 
government  such  as  exists  in  Germany,  where  the  subjects  are 
accustomed  to  methods  of  inspection  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  us. 

Before  we  discuss  the  statistics  of  the  various  counties,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  various  classes  of 
cases  that  compose  the  terrible  total  of  105.086  English  insane. 


Yeir                                             Private 
*^'"^-                                        Lunatics. 

Pauper 
Lunatics. 

Criminal 
Lunatics. 

1859             4,679 

31,011 

682 

Ratio  per  10,000      iJ-SS 

lo-9o 

•31 

1899            8,673 

..       95,628 

785 

Katio  per  10,000      2-73 

30-13 

•25 
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Appendix  A  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners'  Report  ^ves  the 
followinsr  figures:  — 


ToUl. 

36,762 

18-67 

105,086 

33-11 


As  the  gi'05s  increase  last  year  amounted  to  3,114  cases,  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  number  of  the  insane  under  the  care  of 
the  State  continues  to  increase  at  its  present  rapid  ratio,  ere 
the  dawn  of  the  20th  century  we  shall  have  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  three  times  the  number  of  insane  as  compared 
with  forty  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
a  glance  at  the  ratios  of  increase  in  the  various  classes  shows 
at  once  that  the  rise  in  the  private  class  of  patients  has  been 
very  small ;  in  the  pauper  class  the  increase  is  very  great,  the 
ratio  being  nearly  double  and  the  gross  three  times  as  great 
as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Under  the  head  "  Criminal  class," 
though  there  is  an  increase  in  the  gross  number,  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  that  the  ratio  is  diminishing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  diminution  will  continue. 

"  We  are  all  socialists  now,"  said  a  distinguished  statesman 
a  few  years  ago  ;  and  it  does  appear  from  the  foregoing  statistics 
that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  the  State  will 
be  the  sole  custodian  of  the  insane,  both  rich  and  poor. 

As  the  number  of  private  compared  with  the  number  of 
pauper  cases  is  so  small,  and  as  the  private  lunatics,  as  such,  are 
a  diminishing  quantity,  I  propose  simply  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  pauper  class. 

That  causes  are  at  work  producing  certified  pauper  lunatics, 
altogether  different  from  those  resulting  in  the  ordinary  pauper, 
is  apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  paupers  of  all  classes  and 
the  pauper  insane  in  the  two  years  before  referred  to. 
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Paupers  of  ull  CUik.-os.  rau|>cr  l.unutio. 

Mak-8.        Feuialcs.    Children.  Tutal.  M.iKs.     lonoiilus.  Cliiliireii.     iotiil. 

1859. ..17:^,277     :M»,01K)     :118,10:J  Stili,07S  13,r.U'J     17,-U(>       (>;J7     31,782 

18yy  ...221,251     369,347     217,274  s21,23S  41,941     r)l,!it)S   I.IIC.S     95,fi2H 

As  the  population  of  Eii<;laiKl  ami  Wales  increasiil  between 
the  years  for  whieh  the  fi<^ires  are  given,  from  nineteen  to  thirty- 
one  millions,  the  figures  nuiy  be  deemed  to  be  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  ordinary  paupers.  In  the  case  of  pauper  children, 
it  will  be  noticed,  the  nmnbers  have  fallen  by,  in  round  figures, 
100,000 ;  but  the  veiy  reverse  is  the  case  as  regards  insane 
children,  the  number  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians  having 
trebled.  So  long  as  these  unfortunate  children  do  come  into  this 
world,  it  is  a  cause  for  satisfaction  that  they  are  being  placed 
imder  proper  care  and  control.  Poets  have  written  about 
"  the  moping  idiot,"  and  my  experience  of  idiots  poor  in  the 
pecuniary  sense  is  that  their  lot  is  a  most  deplorable  one,  and 
if  capable  of  education,  it  is  only  by  placing  them  in  institutions 
such  as  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Star  Cross,  or  Darenth,  that 
there  is  any  chance  of  development  of  what  little  mental  capacity 
they  have. 

Whilst  there  is  much  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  more  feeble-minded  children  are  properly  looked  after  than 
formerly,  it  is  somewhat  depressing  to  find  that  the  reverse  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  ratio  of  recoveries  to  admissions. 

Last  year  the  percentage  of  recoveries  in  the  cases  admitted 
to  the  asylums  was  in  the  case  of  the  females  the  lowest  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  males  we  have  to 
go  back  to  1873  to  find  a  lower  ratio  of  recoveries,  viz.,  .32'46 
per  cent  for  1873,  as  compared  with  33*34:  in  1898. 

It  ia  an  unfortunate  fact  for  the  male  sex  that  their  chances 
of  recovery  are  invariably  Avorse  than  that  of  the  female  cases, 
though  the  difference  has  become  less  in  recent  years,  owing  to 
the  diminishing  ratio  of  female  recoveries. 
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County  Statistics. 

Any  attempt  to  give  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
amount  of  lunacy  in  the  various  coimties  of  England  is  met, 
since  the  estal)lishmcnt  of  the  county  borough,  with  almost 
insuperable  difficulties.  Take,  for  instance,  an  example 
with  which  you  are  all  acquainted,  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster.  To  obtain  the  exact  figures  for  the  geographical 
county  you  have  to  pick  out  the  returns  from  the  list  of 
county  boroughs  (no  less  than  thirteen),  and  add  them  to 
the  figures  that  represent  the  administi-ative  county  (Lancashire 
less  the  county  boroughs;.  As  the  County  Councils  or  Joint 
Asylums  Board  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  manage  the 
asylums,  sui'ely  in  this  matter  the  old  system  of  administration 
was  better  than  the  present  one  of  muddling  the  statistics. 

To  show  how  misleading  the  present  system  may  be,  I  may 
point  out  that  according  to  the  returns  there  are  in  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  Lancaster  3,882  certified  insane;  but  when 
you  wade  through  the  returns  of  the  county  boroughs  and 
add  the  numbers  they  contain,  you  find  that  the  real  number 
for  the  County  Palatine  is  three  times  as  great,  viz.,  11,500. 

Of  this  gi'eat  number  the  City  of  Liverpool  sends  to  the 
a^lums  2.677,  or  very  nearly  25  per  cent,  a  far  larger  proportion 
than,  that  to  which  it  would  be  entitled  on  a  population  basis ;  but 
in  considering  the  large  amount  of  lunacy  in  that  city  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Liverpool  has  the  good  fortune  and  also 
misfortune  to  have  within  its  borders  the  wharves  and  landing 
stages  upon  which  are  landed  the  insane  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
the  world.  To  judge  from  the  statistics,  Rainhill  Asylum  ought 
to  be  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  those  engaged  in  the  study  of 
languages,  for  it  numbers  among  its  inmates  Americans, 
Germans,  Russians,  Belgians,  Spaniards,  Danes,  Poles,  Greeks, 
Italians,  Canadians,  Armenians,  Sclavs,  Scandinavians,  Arabs, 
etc.  One  item  of  interest  in  looking  over  the  statistics  of  our 
Lancashire  asylimas  is  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  of  them  there 
is  only  one  Frenchman.  I  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for 
Germany  and  Russia,  for  no  less  than  55  of  our  beds  are  occupied 
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by  natives  of  those  two  countries.  However,  we  are  not  iu  a 
position  to  complain,  as  in  a  very  considerable  number  of 
asylums  on  the   Continent  you  find  natives  of  this  countiy. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  outside  the  objefct  of  this  paper  to  draw 
attention  to  the  extraordinary'  variations  in  the  number  of 
lunatics  from  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  our 
county  asylums.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in  Lancashire 
asylums  the  following  cases  :  — 

English         ...  6,001 

Iri-sh 1,659 

Scotch  187 

Welsh  100 

Manx  •) 

Foreign         ...  .  ..  ...         ...  173 


8,74.5 

A  thorougli  inquiry  is  wanted  into  the  administration  of 
the  Lunacy  Laws,  and  if  any  proof  were  wanted  for  this  assertion 
it  is,  in  my  oi)inion,  contained  iu  Table  IV. 

There  is  no  need  to  weary  you  with  going  through  the  whole 
of  the  figiu-es ;    a  few  examples  will  be  sufficient. 

Of  those  detained  in  asylums  the  percentage  of  the  total 
number  varies  from  -tG'8  in  Cardiganshire  to  93'3  iu  Middlesex. 
The  number  of  those  in  workhouses  shows  the  same  extraordinary 
variations,  Middlesex  being  at  the  bottom  with  i,  Cambridge 
coming  next  with  5'4.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  have 
Westmoreland  with  26'7,  and  London  with  29'0.  In  the  case  of 
London,  however,  the  figures  are  deceptive,  as  two  of  the  large 
asylums  for  the  chronic  insane  are  technically  workhouses. 

The  most  extraordinary  variations,  however,  are  found  in  the 
class  residing  with  relatives  or  others  in  London  and  Hunting- 
don, the  percentage  being  less  than  I'o.  In  ABglesea  and 
Cardigan  it  is  respectively  34'6  and  392.  In  our  own  county  it 
is  2'7.  I  have  brought  these  figures  ])efore  you  because,  though 
I  am  no  Ijeliever  in  one  dull  uniformity,  yet  I  do  not  think  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  counties  of  England  and  Wales  are 
so  various  in  their  forms  of  insanity  as  these  figures  would  lead 
one  to  suDDOsc.     The  variations  in  the  counties  are  not  caused 
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by  density  of  population,   or  we   should  not  find  London   and 
Huntingdon  so  close  together. 

In  the  county  boroughs  the  variations  are  even  greater,  the 
percc'ntage  in  asylums  varying  from  41  at  Chester  to  95  at 
Bolton;  in  workhouses,  from  1*7  at  Newport  to  55'5  at  Chester; 
with  friends,  from  0"  at  Manchester  to  32' 1  at  Nonvich. 

Had  time  permitted,  I  should  have  shown  by  a  mop  that 
where  the  population  is  dense,  as  in  Lancashire,  more  use  is 
made  of  the  asylums  than  in  thinly-populated  counties  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  Wales,  where  the  asylimis  are  often  situated 
a  long  way  from  the  homes  of  the  cases.  But  this  does  not 
afford  a  full  explanation,  for  as  gi'eat  variations  occur  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  the  asylum  is  never  at  a  very  great  distance.  I 
am  afraid  that  mex'cenary  motives  have  in  some  cases  prevented 
proper  provision  being  made,  and  I,  for  one,  rejoice  that  tlie 
new  bill  which  the  Goverament  have  promised  us  will  prevent 
unfortunate  imbeciles  and  epileptics  being,  as  they  too  often  have 
been  in  the  past  (especially  the  latter  class),  associated  with  the 
ordinary  paupers  in  the  small  workhouses.  This  association 
means,  of  course,  in  most  cases  that  this  class  are  treated  as  the 
ordinary  sane  pauper,  and  are  left  pretty  much  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  or,  at  the  ])est,  lai'gely  to  the  care  of  pauper  attendants. 

As  I  have  said,  we  need  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  Lunacy 
Laws  and  their  administration.  Such  an  inquiry  would,  no 
doubt,  cost  money;  but  I  think  in  the  long  run  the  ratepayers 
would  receive  a  good  return  for  the  outlay.  One  urgent  reform 
required  is  better  provision  for  the  middle  classes.  At  present 
in  many  cases  the  clerk,  the  warehouseman,  or  the  skilled  work- 
man would  be  veiy  glad  to  pay  for  his  wife,  or  other  relative, 
as  a  private  patient,  but  the  county  asylmns  are  so  full  of  cases 
that  there  is  only  room  for  pauper  cases.  These  unfortunate 
sufferers  have  therefore  to  go  as  paupers  or  not  at  all.  I  think 
this  is  an  injustice.  We  might,  and  ought  to,  take  example  in 
this  matter  from  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  provide  for  the 
various  classes  of  cases.     I  can  see  no  more  objection  to  first. 
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second,  and  third  class  accommodation  in  asylums  tliau  I  can 
to  three  classes  on  State  railways. 

There  is  a  great  demand — and,  in  my  npinion,  just  demand — 
for  a  classification  in  workhouses.  It  is',  however,  no  less  neces- 
sary in  asylums,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  existing  defects 
might  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  building  asylums 
known  as  the  "colony"  plan. 

This  question  of  how  best  to  provide  for  the  insane  is  an 
important  one  for  all  concerned,  but  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  the  manufacturing  counties  like  Lancashire. 

That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  giving  the 
yearly  average  of  the  total  number  of  lunatics  admitted  during 
1880—1888  and  1893—1897. 

Average  Number  of  Lunatics. 


Persons  employed  in — 
Silk  Manufacture    

1880  to  1888. 

29 

298 

122 

14 

33 

1893  to 
24 

Cotton          ,,           

Woollen       ,,           

288 
142 

Paper            ,,           

14 

Earthenware  Manufacture ... 

46 

496 

514 

Agriculture — 

Farmers 

Labourers 

Farm  Servants  J     

Shepherds 

Farm  Bailiffs    

168 
604 

25 

12 

74 

7 

33 

148 

569 

23 
14 

Gardeners 

V  eterinary  Surgeons 

96 
9 

Grooms  

44 

923 

903 

Anyone  looking  over  those  figures  will  no  doubt  naturally 
ask.  If  that  is  so,  from  what  classes  does  the  enormous  increase 
come?  To  that  question  I  can  only  give  a  very  inadequate 
answer. 

Tlie  rejwrts  for  the  years  referred  to  show  that  the  majority 
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of  the  increase  is  confined  to  three  classes,  and  the  following 
figures  are   veiy  striking. 

Average  Number  Admitted. 
1880-1888.  1893-1897.         Increase. 

Working  in  Handicrafts  ...         1,758         ...         2,273         ...  515 

Domestic  4,47(5         ...         5,556         ...       1,080 

Miscellaneous      3,901         ...         6,101         ...       2,200 

Included  in  this  last  item  are  "  jiersons  over  15  years  of  age 
of  no  occupation,  or  of  occupation  not  defined  in  the  preceding 
gi'oups  and  unknown,"  and  this  class  alone  accounts  for  an 
increase  of  2.138  cases.  It  does  appear  to  ine  that  this  item 
requires  very  careful  consideration,  and  might  throw  some  light 
on  the  question,  Is  insanity  increasing? 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  increase  is  nothing  like  as  great  as 
the  figures  would  at  first  sight  lead  one  to  suppose.  To  the  ques- 
tion, Is  infectious  disease  increasing?  the  vast  majority  of  people 
would  answer,  Certainly  not ;  and  yet  we  know  that  the  number 
of  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  has  very  gi'eatly  increased.  The 
public  have  been  educated,  and  now  understand  that  the  true 
interests  of  patient  and  public  are  alike  consulted  by  those  upon 
whom  the  State  has  placed  the  responsibility  of  making  provision 
for  that  class  of  cases.  The  same  thing  exactly  is  taking  place 
in  regard  to  your  asylums.  I  pointed  out  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper  that  the  higher  educated  peoples  of  Europe 
have  the  largest  number  of  insane  in  their  institutions,  not 
because  education  produces  insanity  per  se,  but  because  such 
institutions  are  the  standard  of  the  civilisation  of  a  people. 

The  public  opinion  in  regard  to  insanity  has  changed.  The 
insane  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  possessed  of  the  devil,  to 
be  treated  more  as  wild  beasts  than  human  beings.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  cases  requiring  humane  and  scientific  treatment 
by  methods  which  can  be  better  carried  out  in  asylums  than  in 
the  homes  of  the  patients;  and,  personally,  I  believe  that  in 
properly  providing  for  these  unfortunate  fellow-creatures  we  are 
promoting  the  true  interests  of  the  State,  whether  you  look  at.  it 
from  an  economic  or  philanthropic  standpoint. 
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Table  I. — Showing  the  Distribution  of  Pauper  Lunatics,  Idiots,  and  Persons  of 
Unsound  Mind  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  o  the  Years  1859,  1864,  1869,  1874, 
1879, 18S4,  1889,  and  1890—1899  inclusive. 


1st  Jakuakv. 


Total 
Number 

of 

Pauper 

Luiiiitics, 

Idiots, 


Where  Maintained. 


In 
Asyhims, 
Hospitals, 

and 
Licensed 
Houses, 


In 

Work- 
houses. 


With 
Relatives 


others. 


Proportion  [per  Cent]  to  the 
Total  Number. 


In 

Asylums, 
Hospitals, 

and 
Licensed 
Houses. 


In 

Work- 
houses. 


With 
Relatives 


Others. 


1859  .. 
1864  .. 
1869  .. 
1874  .. 
1879  .. 
1884  .. 

1889  .. 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 


31,401 

38,758 

46,732 

54,334 

61,627 

69,959 

75,632 

77,257 

77,884 

78,838 

80,893 

83,025 

85,089 

87,417 

90,274 

92,760 

95,628 


17,640 
22,507 
28,564 
32,477 
39,392 
46,504 
52,193 
53,621 
55,081 
56,234 
58,306 
60,457 
62,322 
64,548 
67,332 
69,719 
72,215 


7,963 
9,710 
11,181 
15,018 
16,005 
17,377 
17,509 
17,825 
16,990 
16,898 
16,878 
16,869 
16,898 
16,945 
17,121 
17,120 
17,453 


5,978 
6,541 
6,987 
6,839 
6,230 
6,078 
5,930 
5,811 
5,813 
5,706 
5.709 
5,699 
5,869 
5,924 
5,821 
5,921 
5,960 


56-18 
58  07 
61-12 
59-77 
63-92 
66-47 
69-01 
69-41 
70-72 
71-33 
7208 
72-82 
73-24 
73-84 
74-59 
7516 
75-52 


25-36 
25-05 
23-93 
27-64 
25  97 
24-84 
23-15 
2307 
21-82 
21-43 
20-86 
20-32 
19-86 
19-38 
18-96 
18-46 
18-25 


18-46 

16-88 

14-95 

12*59 

1011 

8-69 

7-84 

7-52 

7-46 

7-24 

7-06 

6-86 

6-90 

6-78 

6-45 

6.38 

6-23 
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Tahle  IV. — Showing  the  Percentage  of  Pauper  Lunatic.«,  Idiots,  and  Peraoua  of 
Unsound  Mind  maintfiiued  in  Asylums,  Ho8])ital8,  and  Licensed  Houses,  of 
those  kept  in  Workhouses,  and  of  tliose  rfsidinj?  with  Relatives  and  Other.-,  in 
the  several  Administrative  Counties,  County  Boroughs,  and  Boroughs  specified 
in  Schedule  IV.  ut  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  of  England  and  Wales,  and  Isles  of 
Scilly,  on  the  Ist  January,  1899. 


Where  Maintained. 


Administrative 

Counties,     County 

Borouifhs,  &  Boroughs 

specified   in 

Schedule  IV.  of  the 

Lunacy  Act,  1S90. 


Number  j        In        | 
of    Pauperj  Asylums, 

Lunatics,    Hospitals, 
Idiots, &c.,  I        and 

Ist  Jan.,  I  Licensed 
189P.  Houses. 


In 
Work- 
houses. 


With 
Relatives 

and 
Others. 


I.  — Admim  ISTRATI  V  E 
Counties. 

Anglesey 

Beds  

Berks  

Brecknock    

Bucks  

Cambridge  

Isle  of  Ely  

Cardigan   

Carmarthen    

Carnarvon  

Chester    

Cornwall  

Isles  of  Scilly  .... 

Cumberland    

Denbigh  

Derby  ... 

DeTon  

Dorset 

Durham  

Essex  

Flint    

Glamorgan 

Gloucester  

Hereford  

Herts  

Hunts 

Kent    

Lancaster    

Leicester  

Lincoln  (Holland 

Division) 

Lincoln       (Kesteveu 

Division)  

Lincoln  (Lindsey 

Division  

Loudon  

Merioneth  

Middlesex  

Monmouth 

Montgomery  

Norfolk  


loO 

480 

535 

210 

591 

279 

213 

250 

460 

309 

1,302 

88;^ 

5 

650 

319 

827 

1,469 

696 

1,292 

1,711 

225 

1,078 

1,120 

478 

766 

150 

2,314 

3,832 

602 

211 

230 

494 
21.043 
131 
1.589 
705 
217 
984 


79 

368 

415 

174 

485 

•/25 

183 

117 

246 

172 

1,019 

740 

5 

486 

193 

598 

1,043 

552 

1,078 

1,367 

146 

856 

816 

352 

658 

137 

1,954 

2,950 

457 

152 

159 

362 

14,626 

77 

1,481 

594 

160 

776 


19 
37 

64 
22 
51 
15 
14 
35 
54 
44 
187 
98 

136 

69 

138 

217 

74 

154 

185 

35 

73 

156 

45 

56 

11 

281 

777 

76 

26 

36 

41 
6,176 
31 
64 
46 
29 
80 


52 
75 
56 
14 
55 
39 
16 
98 
160 
93 
96 
45 

28 
57 
91 

209 
70 
60 

159 
44 

149 

148 

81 

52 

2 

79 

105 
69 

33 

35 

91 
241 
23 
44 
65 
28 
128 


Proportion  [i)or  Cent]  of  the 
Total  Number. 


In 

Asylums, 

Hospitals, 

and 

In 

Licensed 

Work- 

Houses. 

houses. 

.^2-7 
76-7 
77-6 
82-9 
82-1 
80-7 
86  0 
46-8 
53-5 
55-7 
78-3 
83-9 
1000 
74-8 
60-6 
72-4 
71-1 
79-4 
83-5 
79-9 
64-9 
79-5 
72-9 
73-7 
860 
91-4 
84-5 
77-0 
76-0 

721 

69-2 

73-3 
69-6 
58-8 
93-3 
84-3 
73-8 
.   78-9 


12-7 

7-7 

12-0 

10-5 

8-6 

5-4 

65 

14-0 

11-8 

14-3 

14-4 

11-1 

20-9 

21-6 

16-6 

14-7 

10-6 

11-9 

10-9 

15-6 

6-7 

13-9 

9-4 

7-3 

7-3 

121 

20-3 

12-6 

12-3 

15-6 

8-3 
29-3 
23-7 

4-0 

6-5 
13-3 

8-1 


With 
Relatives 

and 
(Jthers. 


34-6 

15-6 

10-4 

6-6 

9-3 

13-9 

7-5 

39-2 

34-7 

300 

7-3 

5  0 

4-3 

17-8 

11-0 

14-2 

100 

4-6 

9-2 

19-5 

13-8 

13-2 

16-9 

6-7 

1-3 

3-4 

2-7 

11-4 

15-6 

15-2 

18-4 
11 

17'5 
2-7 
9-2 

12-9 

130 
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Tablk  IV. — Showing  the  Percentage  of  Pauper  Lunatics,  Idiote,  &c. — Continued. 


Administrative 

Counties,  County 

Boronrrhs,  &  Boroughs 

s)iecified  in 

Schedule  IV.  of  the 

Lunacy  Act,  1800. 


Where  Maintained. 


Proportion  (per  Cent]  of  the 
Total  Number. 


Number 

In 

of   Pauper 

Asylums, 

Ijunatics, 

Hospitals, 

Idiot«,<fec., 

and 

1st  Jan., 

Licensed 

1899. 

Houses. 

In 
Work- 
houses. 


In 

Asylums, 

With 

Hospitals, 

Relatives 

and 

In 

and 

Licensed 

Work- 

Others. 

Houses. 

houses. 

I. — Administrative 

Counties — Con. 

Northampton . 

Soke  of  Peterboro' 
Northumberland    ... 

Notts  

Oxford 

Penibroke    

Radnor    

Rutland  

Salop   ._ 

Somerset  

Southampton  

Isle  of^Vight 

StaflFord   

Suffolk,  East....- 

„         West 

Surrey 

Sussex,  East   

„        West 

Warwick  

Westmorland 

Wilts    

Worcester    

York  (East  Riding) 

„     (North  Riding) 

„     (West    Riding) 

II. — ConNTT 

Boroughs. 
Barrow-in-Furness . . . 

Bath     

Birkenhead  

Birmingham    

Blackburn    

Bolton  

Bootle-cum-Linacre. . 

Bradford  

Brighton  

Bristol  

Burnley  

Bury     

Canterbury  

Cardiff 

Chester    

Coventry  

Croydon  

Derby 


607 
100 
754 
458 
526 
251 
119 
53 
660 

1356 

1,179 
250 

1,987 
558 
.310 

1,190 
634 
506 
828 
165 

1.093 
996 
421 
694 

2,735 


92 
241 
333 

1,732 
305 
450 
165 
575 
533 

1,310 
252 
146 
75 
516 
137 
149 
250 
250 


493 

81 
644 
.344 
392 
177 
94 
44 
513 

1,023 
972 
210 

1.344 
419 
219 

1,048 
515 
415 
683 
113 
836 
836 
357 
585 

2,248 


83 
170 
246 
1,460 
171 
427 
147 
421 
424 
826 
189 
124 

58 
451 

56 
110 
214 
230 


76 

'14 

65 

66 

54 

18 

8 

7 

103 

142 

111 

19 

432 

51 

38 

92 

80 

54 

75 

44 

150 

105 

35 

64 

335 


9 
71 
66 

256 

133 
12 
18 

145 
73 

398 
61 
21 
11 
13 
76 
39 
28 
20 


38 
5 
45 
48 
80 
56 
17 
2 
44 

191 
96 
21 

211 
88 
53 
50 
39 
37 
70 
8 

107 
55 
29 
45 

152 


21 

16 

1 

11 

9 

36 

86 

2 

1 

6 

52 

5 


81-3 
81-0 
85-5 
75-2 
74-6 
70-6 
79-0 
831 
77-8 
75'5 
82-5 
84-0 
67-7 
75-1 
70-7 
88-1 
81-3 
82-1 
82-5 
68-5 
76-5 
84-0 
84-8 
84-3 
82-2 


90-3 
70-6 
73-9 
84-3 
56-1 
919 
891 
73-3 
79-6 
63  1 
751 
85-0 
77-4 
87-5 
40-9 
73-8 
85-6 
92-0 


12-5 
14-0 

8-6 
14-4 
10-2 

71 

6-8 
13-2 
15-6 
10-5 

9-4 

7-6 
21-7 

9-2 
12-3 

7 '7 
12-6 
10-6 

91 
26-7 
13-8 
105 

8-4 

9-3 
12-3 


9-7 
29-4 
19-8 
14-8 
43-6 

2-7 
10-9 
2.^-2 
13-7 
o04 
24-2 
14-4 
14-6 

2-5 
55-5 
26 -2 
11-2 

8-0 
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Tablk  IV. — Showing  the  Per^JwutaM  of  Pauper  Lunatics,  Idiots,  &c. — Oontiniied. 


Admiitistrativc 

Counties,     County 

Boronglis,  A  Borouj{h3 

siwcitiud  In 

Schedule  IV.   of  the 

Lunacy  Act,  1890. 


XumbDr 
of   Pauper 

Lunatics, 
Idiots.&c. 

lat  Jan., 
1899. 


Where  Maintained. 


In 
AsyUinia, 
IlospitoLs, 

and 
Licensed 
Houses. 


In 
Work- 
houses. 


With 
Relatives 

and 
Others. 


Proportion  [per  Cent]  of  the 
Total  Number. 


In 
Asylums, 
Hospitals, 

and 
Licensed 
Houses 


In 
Work- 
houses. 


With 
Roliitlves 

and 
Others. 


-Con 


II. — CODNTY 
BOROUGHS- 

Devonport  

Dudley    

Exeter 

Gateshead 

Gloster    

Great  Yarmouth  .... 

Grimsby 

HaUfax    

Hanley    

Hastings 

Huddersfield  

Ipswich    

Kingston-upon-Hull 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Liverpool    

Manchester 

Middlesbrough   

Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

Newport  (Mon.) 

Northampton  

Norwich 

Nottingham    

Oldham   

Oxford 

Plymouth    . 

Portsmouth  

Preston    

Reading  

Rochdale  

St.  Helens   

Salford 

Sheffield 

Southampton   

South  Shields 

Stockport    

Sunderland 

Swansea  

Walsall    

We-st  Bromwich  .... 

West  Ham  

Wigan  

Wolverhamjiton 

Worcester   

York  


146 
210 
207 
227 
102 
162 
112 
244 
161 
125 
209 
180 
502 
906 
620 
148 
2,677 
1,759 
188 
652 
178 
192 
494 
1,013 
364 
172 
338 
738 
329 
204 
223 
193 
674 
917 
386 
153 
330 
401 
314 
212 
216 
636 
163 
321 
143 
167 


117 

29 

118 

50 

42 

161 

27 

19 

189 

28 

10 

95 

3 

4 

60 

88 

14 

94 

11 

/ 

223 

6 

15 

107 

36 

18 

118 

6 

1 

174 

35 

150 

15 

15 

441 

31 

30 

785 

95 

26 

534 

67 

19 

100 

26 

22 

2,337 

316 

24 

1,161 

597 

1 

183 

5 

521 

107 

24 

160 

3 

15 

160 

20 

12 

267 

68 

159 

635 

174 

204 

208 

156 

145 

19 

8 

218 

75 

45 

522 

154 

62 

199 

129 

1 

150 

52 

2 

166 

54 

3  1 

152 

19 

22 
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The  word  '  liability  "  has  generally  in  law  been  associated  with 
some  coiTelative  wrong — a  default  from  the  recognised  standard  of 
duty,  involving  a  proportionate  retribution  to  the  wrongdoer ;  this 
retribution,  looked  at  from  the  opposite  standpoint,  is  viewed  as 
'■  compensation,"  and  indicates  reasonable  amends  for  the  wrong 
inflicted.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  in  dealing  •with  questions 
between  masters  and  employed  these  ideas  are  inappropriate  to 
the  words  used,  and  liability  has  no  necessary  relation  with 
neglect  of  duty,  and  com pensation  may  be  quite  indepen- 
dent of  any  wrong.  An  accident  of  an  appalling  nature  may 
happen  to  a  large  number  of  men  through  an  inevitable  accident, 
whilst  the  most  culpable  negligence  may  occasion  but  a,  trifling 
injury.  It  will  be  obvious  that  in  such  two  cases,  if  liability  be 
admitted,  it  must  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the  wrong  done. 
Wrong  will  be  no  measiire  of  the  liability;  the  two  are  not  of 
necessity  associated.  Further,  it  is  self-evident  that  in  no  case 
can  a  money  payment  be  compensation  for  a  bodily  injury;  it 
differs  in  kind,  and  at  the  most  can  only  be  a  solatium,  though 
it  may  be  excessive,  for  the  loss  incun'ed.  I  adhere,  however, 
to  the  words  in  general  use  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  though 
thinkinsr  they  have  perhaps  not  been  without  influence  in 
obscuring  the  ethics  imderlying  the  subject. 
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It  has  been  often  and  strongly  contended  that  prevention 
should  be  the  foremost  object  of  any  legislation,  and  that  con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  compensation  to  l>e  awarded  should 
be  secondary  to  that ;  and,  consequently,  that  measures  failing 
to  give  effect  to  this  principle  should  not  meet  with  support. 
In  my  view,  the  argument  already  stated,  that  wrong  cannot 
measure  the  liability,  is  fatal  to  that  contention.  No  penalisa- 
tion of  employers  can  affect  the  occuirence  of  those  numerous 
accidents  which  are  in  no  way  attributable  to  their  default; 
whilst  increasing  the  amount  of  compensation  payable  and 
extending  its  scope  always  encoou-ages  and  generally  necessitates 
insurance,  which  in  turn,  whatever  its  advantages,  frees  the 
employer  from  the  direct  personal  responsibility  which  is,  from 
this  point  of  view,  essential  as  an  incentive  to  taking  necessary 
precautions  to  avoid  accident. 

If  this  view  be  correct  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  Common 
Law  so  far  as  it  couples  liability  with  personal  negligence,  to 
public  opinion,  the  notification  of  accidents,  and  the  sanctions 
of  the  Criminal  Law  for  prevention ;  whilst  Employers'  Liability 
Acts,  or  Compensation  for  Workmen  Acts — call  them  which  you 
will — should  have  for  their  objects :  First,  the  determination  of 
the  incidence  of  civil  liability ;  second,  the  method  of  giving  it 
effect;  and  third,  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded. 

The  ideal,  then,  will  be  to  secure  to  every  workman  meeting 
with  injuiy  through  accident,  or,  in  the  case  of  his  death,  to  his 
dependants,  reasonable  compensation  without  inflicting  injustice 
on  those  called  on  to  pay,  and  without  disorganising  the  trades 
and  businesses  in  which  his  employment  is  found ;  and,  inciden- 
tally, such  compensation  should  be  certain  in  amount  and 
recoverable  under  conditions  which  cannot  occasion  dispute. 

Referi'ing  to  our  present  attainment  in  that  direction,  the 
Law  Times  in  October  hist  expressed  its  opinion  that  "  the  poor 
man's  legislation  of  the  British  Parliament  is  one  of  the  great  blots 
upon  our  parliamentaiy  system."  And  on  the  30th  of  December 
the  same  paper  wrote :  "  Every  month  that  passes  emphasises- the 
fact  that  this  legislation  has  enormously  aggravated  the  litigation 
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it  w;is  expected  to  minimise;  indeed,  so  great  has  become  the 
volume  of  litigation  resulting:  from  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Aot,  that  the  resources  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  have  been  seriously 
strained  in  coping  with  it."  Judges  repeatedly  have  expressed 
similar  dismay.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  the 
fault  at  least  partly  lies  with  our  legal  system,  which  should  not  be 
so  incapable  of  responding  to  extnx  strain.  Tliere  are  perhaps  worse 
evils  even  than  actions  at  law,  and  amongst  such  evils  may  be 
reckoned  submission  to  injustice  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  such 
actions.  Still,  actions  at  law  ciinnot  be  said  to  be  twice  blessed, 
and  are  quite  antagonistic  to  the  principle  stated,  that  compensa^ 
tion  should  be  readily  ascertainable,  and  recoverable  without 
circumstances  capable  of  occiisioning  dispute. 

To  attain  anything  approaching  a  clear  comprehension  of  our 
present  position  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Common  Law, 
and,  remembering  that  it  is  still  in  force,  to  observe  that  modem 
legislation  has  been  mainly  necessitated  thi'ough  that  Common 
L;iw  having  been  riddled  by  exceptions,  and  exceptions  built  on 
these,  until  to-day  different  trades  are  dealt  with  under  different 
and  antagonistic  principles,  and  the  measure  of  an  employer's 
liability  is  often  to  be  found,  not  in  the  extent  of  the  wrong 
done  or  injury  suffered,  but  in  the  courage  of  the  injured  man, 
aided  by  the  astuteness  of  his  adviser  in  choosing  under  which 
Act  he  will  proceed,  or  whether  at  Common  Law. 

Tlxe  foundation  of  liability  at  Common  Law  is  negligence. 
A  man  must  answer  for  his  own  negligence  and  for  the  negligence 
of  his  servants  acting  in  the  scope  of  their  employment.  So  it 
stood  till  1837,  when  Lord  Abinger  decided,  in  the  since  celebrated 
case  of  "'  Priestly  v.  Fowler,"  that  where  a  man  in  obedience  to 
orders  rode  on  a  van  which  his  fellow-servant  had  overloaded, 
and  which  through  such  overloading  broke  down  and  caused  him 
injury,  the  master  was  not  liable.  From  this  case  sprang  up  that 
doctrine  of  '  common  employment,"  which  assumes  that  every 
man  on  entering  on  work  implicitly  admits  that  he  comprehends 
the  risks  he  runs  from  other  workmen  engaged  in  or  about  the 
same  business,  though  they  may  be  out  of  sight,  and  indeed  their 
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existence  may  to  him  be  quite  imknown.  and  that,  comprehending 
it,  he  undertakes  as  between  him  and  his  master  to  i-un  the  risk 
of  such  fellow-workmen's  negligence.  These  limitations  narrow 
enormously  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  workman  may  make 
a  claim,  and  in  the  comparatively  few  that  remain  he  may  be 
met  by  proof  of  his  own  negligence  having  contributed  to  the 
accident,  or  of  his  being  an  assenting  party  to  the  risk  run. 
Formerly,  too,  all  right  of  action  died  with  the  injured  person ; 
but  Lord  Campbell's  Act  in  IS-tG  allowed  to  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  persons  killed  by  accident  the  same  right  of  action 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  husband,  parent,  and  child  of  the 
person  whose  death  had  been  caused  as  he  would  himself  have  had 
if  the  injury  had  not  proved  fatal. 

Development  of  industry,  and  particularly  the  increased  use 
of  machinery,  totally  reorganised  the  conditions  of  labour,  and, 
whilst  calling  into  operation  agencies  which  greatly  augmented 
the  risk  of  accident,  they  removed  the  workman  fmlher  from 
his  employer,  and  the  accidents  which  happened  became  in  an 
increasing  measure  accidents  quite  outside  those  for  which  the 
Common  Law,  framed  as  it  was,  offered  some  remedy. 

Li  1880  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  passed,  extending 
the  liability  of  employers  of  certain  classes  of  persons  in  certain 
cases.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Young :  "  The  Employers'  Liability 
Act  does  no  more  than  remove  a  defence  in  the  class  of  actions 
to  which  it  refers  which  was  theretofore  competent,  by  providing 
that  an  employer  against  whom  such  action  is  raised  shall  not. 
in  certain  circumstances  specified  in  the  Statute,  be  entitled  to 
plead  what  the  Common  Law  entitles  him  to  plead — that  he  is 
not  responsible  to  one  employe  for  the  fault  of  others.  The 
Statute  does  no  more  than  remove  that  defence  in  certain  specified 
circumstances." 

The  Act  applies  to  railway  servants,  labourers,  servants  in 
husbandrv.  journeymen,  artificers,  handicraftsmen,  miners,  or 
persons  otherwise  engaged  in  manual  labour.  It  does  not  include 
a  domestic  or  menial  servant,  nor  seimien.  nor  apprentices;  and 
that  laree  class  of  persons  in  whose   occupation  manual  work 
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may  be  inciek'Htal,  thou<rh  ii  dues  not  form  the  substantial  pait. 
are  held  to  be  excluded — f.y.,  shop  assistants,  tramcar  drivers, 
omnibus  canductoi-s,  and  others. 

The  coses  in  which  the  Act  will  apply  are  limited  to  those 
where  personal  injuiy  is  Ciiuscd  :  — 

(1)  By  reason  of  jmy  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways, 
works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with  or  used  in  the  busines-s 
of  the  employer,  if  the  defect  ai'ose  from,  or  had  not  been  dis- 
covered or  remedied  owing  to,  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  oi 
of  some  person  in  the  senice  of  the  employer  and  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or 
plant  were  in  proper  condition  ;  or 

(2)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  luiy  person  in  the  servic>' 
of  the  employer  who  has  any  superintendence  entrusted  to  him 
whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintendence ;   or 

(3)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  seiTicr 
of  the  employer  to  whose  oixjei-s  :uid  directions  the  workman  at 
the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform  and  did  conform, 
where  such  injmy  resulted  from  his  having  so  conformed;  or 

(1)  By  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer,  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  rules 
or  bye-laws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience  to  particular 
instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of 
the  employer  in  that  bebxlf,  if  the  injury  resulted  from  some  impro- 
priety or  defect  in  the  rules,  bye-laws,  or  instructions  therein, 
provided  that  a  bye-law  approved  in  one  of  the  ways  mentioned 
in  the  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  for  the  pm'poses  of  the  Act  to  be 
an  improper  or  defective  rule  or  bye-law ;  or 

(5)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service 
of  the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal, 
points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  railway. 

And  in  each  of  the  above  cases  knowledge  of  the  workman  of 
the  defect  or  negligence  cjiusing  his  injury  will  bar  his  right  of 
action  unless  he  has  within  a  reasonable  time  brought  such 
knowledge  to  the  attention  of  the  employer  or  some  person 
superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  employer. 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  to  enforce  a  claim  under 
the  Act  of  1880  it  is  essential  to  prove  ner/Jigence  in  the  employer 
or  in  some  person  in  his  service  and  iu  one  or  other  of  the 
positions  of  authority  mentioned  in  the  Act.  So  that  the  Act  is 
niUTowed  to  this :  As  against  certain  employers,  a  particular 
defence,  viz.,  that  of  "  common  employment,"  shall  not  be  avail- 
able where  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  or  of  certain  persons 
in  his  service  and  in  positions  of  authority,  has  occasioned  the 
accident;  tmd  even  in  these  cases  all  other  defences  known  at 
Common  Law,  including  that  of  contrihutnry  negligence,  are  still 
available.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  extension  of 
liability  is  hedged  round  with  time  limits,  and  requirements  as 
to  notices,  and  the  service  of  such  notices — a  slip  in  respect  to 
any  one  of  which  may  take  away,  and  constantly  has  taken  away, 
all  right  of  proceeding  under  the  Act — it  will  be  appai-ent  that 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880  is  as  humble  in  design  as 
it  has  in  fact  proved  unsatisfactory  in  working. 

Unfortunately,  England  is  much  behindhand  in  any  complete 
tabulation  of  injuries  and  their  causes,  and  it  is  to  Germany  we 
have  to  look  for  an  estimation  of  the  proportion  of  accidents  in 
which  workmen  may  expect  compensation  for  injury  where  there 
is  no  benefit  to  be  expected  outside  their  Common  Law  and 
statutoiy  rights. 

Taking   the   Industrial   Accident   Statistics    of  Germany   for 

1895  (Appendix  A),  we  find  that  causes  of  accident  may  be  divided 

approximately  as  follow  :  — 

Per  cent. 

From  want  of  protecting  guards  12 

„  Deficient  factory  arrangements  ...        7 

,,  Deficient  m;uiagement    4 

„  Fault  of  the  injured  7"5 

„  Carelessness  of  the  injured    19 

,,  Fault  of  fellow-workmen    3"5 

„  Inevitable  risk   44 

„  Causes  not  ascertained  3 

100 
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The  tirst  three  dassos.  or  '2'.\  jier  cent  of  the  whole,  might  give 
gi'ounds  for  iiction,  though  in  some  cftses  these,  of  course,  would 
not  be  successful.  In  the  remaiiiing  classes  of  accident,  or  77 
per  cent,  there  would  be  no  grounds  of  action  at  all.  The  results 
are  apparent  ;  in  the  gi'eat  pro|x>rtion  of  serious  accidents  the 
injured,  and  {u-obably  their  wives  and  families,  are  thrown  on 
the  rates,  or  must  look  to  private  benevolence  for  support ;  whilst 
in  the  greater  number  of  lesser  accidents  the  injiu-ed  alone  must 
bear  the  brunt,  though  in  47  cases  out  of  each  100  the  accident 
lias  oc^iuTed  through  unascertained  causes,  or  from  the  inevitable 
risks  wliich  attend  the  busines,s.  and  for  which  the  injui'ed  man 
cannot  be  responsible.  The  simple  deduction  is  that  in  ncirly 
50  per  cent  of  the  accidents  occurring  injustice  is  done  to  the 
injured  workman,  and  this  result  will  be  nmch  intensified  if  we 
consider  the  whole  loss  should  not  fall  on  the  workman  even 
though  his  own  ciU'elessness  has  contributed  to  the  accident. 

Then  as  to  the  cases  in  which  the  employer  is  or  may  be  liable, 
the  workman  must  accept  what  is  offered  him  in  satisfaction, 
or  be  put  to  the  wony,  risk  and  expense  of  an  action  at  law, 
which,  if  successful  will  in  most  cases  entail,  if  not  dismissal,  at 
le;ist  disapprobation  of  tliose  to  whom  he  looks  for  his  means 
of  livelihood  ;  and  if  unsuccessful  will  have  proved  a  sorry  sequel 
to  the  injuiy  already  sustained. 

Under  such  circumstances  legislation  was  clearly  called  for, 
and  in  1897  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  passed — an 
experimental  Act,  limited  in  application  to  certain  trades,  and 
introducing  new  principles,  and  which,  Avithout  destroying  the 
old,  afforded  alternative  methods  of  procedure.  The  questions 
underlying  that  Act  must  undoubtedly  before  long  be  brought 
forward  for  fm-ther  consideration,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
consider  whether  it  will  be  most  just  and  expedient  to  extend  its 
provisions,  or  to  repeal  it  in  favour  of  some  plan  yet  untried  in 
this  country,  or  to  modify  and  extend  some  of  its  provisions,  it 
may  be,  to  the  curtailment  of  others. 

The  main  principle  underlying  the  Act  of  1897  has  no  relation 
to  the  negligence  or  otherwise  of  the  employer,  or  of  those  in 
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his  service,  but  is  embodied  in  the  maxim  that  a  man  must  be 
held  accountable  for  accidents  occasioned  by  agencies  called  into 
operation  by  him  for  purposes  of  profit.  At  the  same  time  the 
workman's  rights  at  Common  Ljuv  and  under  the  Act  of  1880 
are  left  midisturbed.  fn  that  on  the  happening  of  an  accident  a 
master  stands  in  the  unenviable  position  of  not  knowing  the 
measure  of  his  liability.  He  may  suspect  the  injured  workman 
would  prefer  to  be  compensated  by  payment  of  a  lump  sum  and 
be  quit€  willing  to  pay  it,  and  yet  dare  not  do  so  without  the 
bringing  of  an  action,  lest  he  should  be  called  upon  afterwards 
to  pay  a  weekly  allowance  in  addition  under  the  Act  of  1897. 
The  workman,  too,  is  not  happily  placed.  He  finds  his  rights 
depend  on  Acts  of  Parliament  which  he  who  loms  cannot  read, 
and  which  are  especially  insidious  in  containing  words  whose  plain 
meaning  covers  hidden  pitfalls.  If  he  tnist  to  his  unaided  effort, 
he  runs  the  serious  risk  of  compromising  his  rights  through  non- 
observance  of  a  technicality;  if  he  gets  a  solicitor  to  act  for  him, 
he  often  is  accused  of  taking  unfriendly  action,  which  may  resiilt 
in  a  loss  to  him  more  important  than  any  possible  pecuniary  gain. 
One  man  who  was  injured  whilst  employed  in  adding  stays  for 
the  strengthening  of  a  building  erected  a  short  time  previously 
has  learnt  to  his  cost,  after  going  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that 
he  is  disentitled  to  compensation  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
neither  "  strengthening  "  nor  '"  repairing ''  the  building.  Another, 
injured  whilst  painting  the  outside  of  a  building,  has  had  to  learn 
that  before  bringing  his  claim  into  Court  he  should  have  appre- 
ciated the  distinctions  between  ladders  with  their  accessories  and 
■  scaffolding,"  and  has  been  further  instnicted  that  painting  is 
not  a  work  of  "  repair." 

These  cases  instance  how  unexpectedly  a  man  may  discover 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  his  case.  Some  of  the 
words  used  in  the  Act  are  clearly  defined,  whilst  our  judges  are 
still  in  hopeless  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  others.  To  under- 
stand "  railway "  or  "  railway  company  "  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  two  other  Acts  of  Parliament;  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
"  factory "  we  must  consult  five   other    Acts  ;    to  discover  what 
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senst  should  be  att^iched  to  "  miae  "'  or  "  quai-ry  "  we  must  agsiin 
seek  other  Statutes;  whilst  to  master  the  meaning  of  "under- 
takers" no  less  tluLU  eight  Aets  have  to  be  pondered  over,  and  I 
cannot  venture  to  say  the  re;iding  of  how  many  sections  and 
schedules  this  research  involves.  After  full  argument  we  find 
judges  doubting  and  differing  in  the  applicjition  of  these  Avords, 
and  the  workman  without  a  remedy  for  no  reason  which  he  can 
comprehend.  It  is  common  as  it  is  easy  to  lay  the  blame  of  this 
state  of  things  on  the  Legislature  or  those  who  originally  drafted 
the  Bill,  but  there  may  be  other  reasons  discoverable  which 
sulhciently  account  for  it. 

The  Act  attempts  the  imix)ssible  task  of  drawing  a  line  of 
clear  demaraition  where  relationships  between  masters  and  men 
pass  by  imperceptible  shadi-s  of  difference.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  cases  of  difficulty  abounding  on  the  border  line 
where  it  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  the  claimant  is,  or  is  not, 
within  the  Act.  This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  due  in  the  main 
to  imperfect  drafting,  but  rather  to  the  illogical  process  of 
excluding  some  from  sharing  in  the  benefits  allowed  to  others. 
The  Act,  however,  was  avowedly  experimental,  and  this  must 
therefore  have  been  expected.  But  there  are  other  cases  arising 
from  causes  inherent  in  the  principles  on  which  the  Act  is  con- 
structed, raising  questions  of  fact  which  no  carefully  prepared 
phi'aseology  Ciin  detennine,  but  which  must  be  considered  on 
the  happening  of  the  particular  event.  If,  for  example,  in  any 
case  the  injury  is  attributable  to  the  serious  and  wilful  mis- 
conduct of  the  workman,  no  liability  attaches;  here  we  ai'e  at 
once  on  debatable  ground,  freeing  from  liability  in  some  cases 
and  giving  a  most  valuable  lever  for  effecting  a  compromise  in 
many. 

The  main  principles  of  the  Act  are  five  in  ntmiber  :  — 

(1)  An  employer  shall  compensate  a  workman  coming  within 
the  Act  for  injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of 
his  employment,  unless  the  injuiy — 

(o)  Does  not  disable  the  workman  from  earning  full  wages 
at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed  for  two  weeks  at 
least ;   or 
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(6)  Is  attributable  to  the  workman's  scrioius  and  wilful  mis- 
conduct ;  or 
(r)  Is  not  duly  notified  as  required  by  the  Act;  or 
(d)  Is  not  within  six  montlis  made  the  subject  of  a  claim. 

(2)  Nothing  within  the  Act  shall  affect  any  civil  liability 
which  the  employer  would  otherwise  have  incurred. 

(3)  All  questions  shall  be  settled  by  ai'bitration. 

(•4)  Compensation,  where  death  does  not  result  from  the 
injury,  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  payment. 

(5)  Contracting  out  of  the  Act  shall  be  permissible  under 
schemes  certified  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

The  Act  excludes  employes  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  in  building 
or  repairing  houses  less  than  30  feet  in  height ;  in  decorating  or 
altering  houses  of  any  height;  in  workshop  industries;  in  the 
naval  or  military  service  of  the  Crown ;  seamen,  carmen,  drovers, 
bargemen,  and  lightennen ;  and  in  some  trades  liability  depends 
on  the  process  employed.  Special  difficulties  arise  in  extending 
the  Act  to  many  of  these  occupations ;  but  the  question  to  be 
answered  in  the  fii-st  place  is  whether  the  Act  has  proved  satis^ 
factory  so  far  as  it  has  been  in  force.  It  is  variously  estimated 
that  from  33  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  workmen  employed  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  conferred,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  domestic  servants  are  left  out. 

Dealing  with  the  principles  involved,  the  Act  certainly  fails 
in  effectiveness  in  excluding  the  first  two  weeks.  The  number 
of  injuries  which  occasion  partial  or  total  disability  for  less  than 
that  time  are  multitudinous,  and  in  all  other  cases  the  workman 
has  to  forego  two  weeks'  wage  in  addition  to  his  bodily  suffering. 
Logically  this  seems  indefensible.  Why  should  not  small  injuries 
receive  proportional  recompense?  At  the  same  time,  the  risk  of 
encouraging  malingering  and  claims  in  respect  of  trifling  injury 
is  considerable,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  George  Livesey,  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  "  the  baning  of  the  first 
fourteen  days  has  made  all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure " ;  whilst  the  manager  of  the  Law  Accident  Insurance 
Society  writes  :    "  The  exclusion  of  the  first  fortnight   is,  in  my 
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opinion,  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  Act.  I  believe 
tliat  its  exclusion  has  led  to  a  very  considerable  diminution  in 
the  duration  of  physicid  disability." 

The  exemptions  from  liability  throuj^h  the  workman's  serious 
and  wilfid  default,  or  from  his  failure  to  give  proper  notice  or 
make  a  claim  within  a  stated  time,  luive  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  This  principle  in  practice  exists  on 
paper  only,  and  the  provisions  made  have  proved  ineffectual.  The 
light  to  agree  on  an  arbitrator  ad  hoc  has  proved  a  dead  letter, 
whilst  hearings  by  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Coun.ty  Court 
judge  have  proved  to  be  oidy  actions  at  law  under  another  name, 
and  appeals  Imve  been  so  numerous  as  to  bring  this  portion  of 
the  Act  into  merited  derision.  Its  failure  in  this  respect  could 
not  be  more  decisively  shown  th;in  in  the  action  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  has  so  fjir  as  practicable  refused  to  ratify  the 
appointment  of  arbitrators,  and  recjuired  the  County  Court  judges 
to  hear  and  determine  claims  in  pereon.  Kor  are  the  arbitratoi's 
appointed  to  blame.  Questions  of  fact  and  of  law  have  to  be 
decided,  as  in  any  other  Common  Law  action,  and  the  difference 
would  be  in  name  only  were  it  not  that  the  ordinary  Court  fees 
are  remitted.  Still,  im  action  conducted  at  reduced  expenditm-e 
does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  an  action.  And  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  regulation  that  the  workman  must  midce  a  claim  within 
six  months?  The  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  recent  case  of  "  Powell 
V.  Main  Colliery  Company,"  has  held  that  this  claim  means  the 
initiation  erf  proceedings  before  a  tribunal,  and  not  a  mere  notice 
of  claim  sent  to  the  employers.  An  employer  cannot  get  a  dis- 
charge from  liability  witliin  six  months  by  agreement  with  his 
injured  workman,  and  if  the  injured  workman  does  not  initiate 
proceedings  within  that  time  he  forfeits  his  rights.  The  Act 
was  heralded  with  the  promise  that  it  would  do  away  with  litiga- 
tion, but  complaint  as  to  the  fulfilment  need  not  emanate  from 
lawyers. 

Tlie  principle  of  leaving  the  injured  party  to  choose  his  mode 
of  proceeding  seems  one  of  questionable  expediency.  If  the  com- 
pensation is  assessed  on  a  fair  scale,  it  is  doubtful  wisdom  to  entice 
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the  Workman  to  seek  advice  as  to  his  speculative  chance  of  a 
higher  award  by  talcing  more  costly  proceedings,  and  it  robs  the 
employer  of  a  fair  basis  for  calculating  the  risk  he  runs.  Whether 
or  no  penal  provisions  should  be  extended  against  employers 
negligently  exposing  their  workmen  to  injuiy  is  another  question, 
ajid  one  closely  aifecting  the  safety  of  the  employed ;  but  we  are 
considering  the  case  from  the  aspect  of  civil  liability.  The  work- 
man under  the  Act  enjoys  the  benefit  of  special  legislation,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  suffer  hardship  if,  in  accepting  the  more  bene- 
ficial, he  relinquishes  the  less. 

The  next  principle,  that  of  awarding  weekly  payment  where 
death  does  not  result,  is  beneficial  in  its  results ;  the  only  point 
for  criticism  seems  to  be  that  it  certainly  appears  odd  that  so 
beneficial  a  system  is  not  enforced  where  it  is  most  needed, 
namely,  where  death  does  result.  In  few  cases  will  dependants, 
who  have  never  been  used  to  handling  money  except  in  small 
amounts  .and  for  present  needs,  know  how  to  use  a  comparatively 
large  sum  to  best  advantage. 

That  an  immense  amount  of  relief  has  been  afforded  by  the 
Act  to  workmen  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to 
compensation  is,  of  com-se,  true,  and  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  as  the  classes  of  persons  entitled  to  claim  relief  have  been  much 
widened.  This,  however,  might  have  been  done  very  simply 
by  a  clause  giving  the  workman  the  same  right  of  action  as  if 
he  were  not  a  workman,  tlirough  declaring  that  common  employ- 
ment should  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  a  valid  defence.  The  fore- 
going criticisms  are  not  meant  to  suggest  that  the  Act  is  useless, 
but  only  that  the  principles  touched  on  are  not  satisfactory; 
their  justice  may  be  questioned,  their  application  is  uncertain, 
and  they  lead  to  dispute ;  instead  of  simplifying  they  have  added 
to  the  complications  of  an  already  too  complicated  branch  of 
law. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  good  is  done  as  it  were 
by  a  side-wind,  and,  notwithstanding  the  reception  in  certain 
quartersi  which  may  be  confidently  expected  to  my  sugges- 
tions, I  think  this  is  the  case  with  the  present  Act. 
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Tills  brings  me  tx>  the  tiftli  principle  on  whieh  the  Act  is 
based,  viz..  the  right  to  contnict  out  of  its  provi.sion.s.  Tliat  this 
should  be  pwinted  to  us  the  most  beneficial  part  of  the  Act  is 
perhaps  not  coniplimeutarv'  to  its  genfenil  framework,  but  the 
conditions  att;iched  are  whut  in  practice  have  made  it  valuable. 
Contracting  out  is  allowed,  but  under  restrictions,  and  a  munber 
of  schemes  have  been  certified  wliich,  at  least  so  far  as  I  liave 
had  means  of  learning,  work  smoothly  and  are  valued  by  masters 
and  men  alike.  Tlie  Reiristrar  of  Friendly  Societies  reports  that 
'■  the  resiUt  of  the  first  six  months'  working  for  the  contracting  out 
section  has  been  to  show,  on  the  part  of  the  employers  who  have 
applied  for  certificates  for  schemes,  a  desire  to  meet  their  work- 
men in  the  most  handsome  manner,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  an  excellent  feeling  of  fairness  and  goodwill."  Sixty- 
two  schemes,  embracing  considerably  more  thaa  100,000  work- 
men, had  then  been  certified,  and,  although  these  differ  in  the 
advantages  they  give,  they  all  work  automatically,  so  that  on  the 
happening  of  an  accident  no  dispute  as  between  master  and  man 
can  arise. 

In  illustration  I  append  (Appendix  B)  a  copy  of  the  i*ule8 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  accident  society  of  Messrs.  Andrew 
Knowles  and  Sons,  Limited.  These,  of  course,  have  special  local 
interest,  and  I  am  personally  indebted  for  the  readiness  shown 
to  put  the  information  at  my  disposal.  In  addition,  the  society 
is  in  reality  the  continuation  of  a  society  which  previously  existed 
and  worked  thoroughly  well  for  ten  years,  though  in  the  eixrlier 
society  the  advantages  to  the  workmen  were  much  less,  the 
masters  then  contributing  only  10  per  cent  of  its  income  whilst 
the  workmen  contributed  the  remainder.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  important  argument  for  referring  to  this  particular  scheme 
may  be  derived  from  the  statement  made  by  a  leading  trades 
unionist  that  "  this  scheme  is  the  worst  that  has  yet  been  brought 
to  light,  and  is  not  worth  consideration."  If  this  be  so,  and 
workmen  are  found  to  benefit  by  t<dsing  advantage  of  the  scheme, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  others  may  well  be  supposed  to  benefit 
still  more  under  other  schemes,  and  the  value  of  the  principle  of 
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mutual  insurance  against  accident  may  lie  considered  to  be 
sutKciently  demonstrated. 

Tlie  working  of  the  scheme  in  question  is  confided  to  a  com- 
mittee of  management  consisting  of  15  representatives  of  the 
men  and  nine  representatives  of  the  company.  The  men  and 
company  contribute  to  the  ftmds  in  equal  shares,  except  that  the 
men  are  not  required  to  contribute  during  illness,  imd  the  company 
bears  the  expense  of  keeping  the  accounts  and  providing  a  room 
for  the  meetings  of  the  committee. 

In  case  of  disablement  tlie  injured  member  receives,  from  the 
time  of  the  accident  happening,  12s.  a  week  till  such  time  as  he 
can  retm-n  to  his  work.  In  case  of  death  resulting  from  injury, 
£10  is  paid  as  funeral  allowance,  and  a  widow  of  the  deceased 
receives  5s.  a  week  for  seven  years,  or,  if  over  50,  until  -death  or 
re-marriage,  and  in  case  of  re-marriage  a  fm*ther  dower  of  £10. 
A  dependent  father,  or  mother,  is  entitled  to  the  same  allowance. 
And  the  widow,  or  guardian  of  any  orphaned  children,  is  entitled 
to  2s.  6d.  a  week  in  respect  of  each  such  child  until  he  or  she 
attains  the  age  of  13  years.  In  addition  medical  attendance  is 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 

Comparing  this  with  compensation  derivable  under  the  Act, 
the  benefits  afforded  are  approximately  half  derived  from  con- 
tributions of  the  men  instead  of  wholly  from  the  employers.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  certain  in  their  amount ;  no  questions  of 
wilfiil  negligence  or  non-compliance  wuth  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  can  arise;  there  can  be  no  dispute  and  no  compromise  to 
avoid  litigation ;  they  commence  from  the  happening  of  the 
accident,  instead  of  from  a  fortnight  after  that  event;  they  are 
proportioned  to  the  need,  the  more  dependants  the  greater  the 
compensation :  and  there  is  regular  and  sympathetic  machinery 
provided  for  distributing  the  grants. 

From  a  table  showing  the  allowances  which  would  have  been 
made  to  widows  and  oi-phans  in  case  of  fatal  accidents  had  this 
scheme  been  in  force  for  the  10  years  ending  the  .jOth  of  June, 
1898,  it  appears  that  the  average  amount  actually  paid  would 
have  been  £197  8s.  6d.,  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
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these  amounts  would  have  been  paid  as  of  course,  there  being 
no  room  for  those  special  liiirdships  which  occur  in  connection 
with  contested  cases,  and  payment  would  have  been  without 
diminution  throuj^h  expenses  necessarily  incurred  where  advice 
luis  to  be  sought. 

Since  the  Act  lias  been  in  operation  10  deaths  have  resulted 
from  accident.  In  eight  of  these  cases  where  widows  and  families 
were  left  the  average  liability  of  the  society  under  the  scheme  ?s 
found  to  be  £213  12s.,  and  in  one  of  those  cases  the  accident 
happened  to  a  carter  whose  dependents  could  have  made  no  claim 
under  the  Act. 

The  following  table  compares  the  amounts  recoverable  per 
case  under  the  scheme  with  the  amounts — three  years'  earnings — • 
recoverable  under  the  Act :  — 

TABLE    I. 


0  Amount  pay-  l  a     •      t  v.i 

5                  Familv.  able  under  the         Average.         .J^^l'iv^^.  „.       Average. 

^                                                ,  Scheme.  |                             !  under  tne  Act. 

I  £    s.     d.                                            £    s.     d. 

1  Widow  and  2  children . .  ICS  10    0 
■2  Widow '  101  lo    0  ' 

3  Widow  and  3  children ..  I  255  17    0  I 

4  Widow  and  3  children .  300    S    6  I 

5  Widow 101    0    0  i 

6  Widow  and  3  children . .  318  14    7  | 

7  Widow  and  2  children . .  24»>    7    1  ! 

8  Widow  and  1  chUd 216    3    5 


£1,708  16    7  £213  12    1       £1,609    5  10       £201     3    3 


1S2  19 

6 

257  1 

6 

275  IS 

6 

194  7 

0 

215  6 

3 

300  0 

0 

183  13 

1 

Nil. 

£1,609  5 

10 

Excluding  the  case  where  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  could 
not  have  recovered,  the  average  imder  the  Act  would  have  been 
£229  17s.  lid. 

TABLE    II. 

List  of  Fatal  Accidents  to  workmen  which  occurred  between  the  1st  July, 
1898,  and  the  11th  November,  1898 — the  date  when  the  Accident 
Society's  Scheme  came  into  operation — showing  the  amount  of  compensa' 
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t  ion  paid,  and  the  amount  that  would  have  been  jiuid  under  the  Accident 
Society's  Scheme. 


1 

Family. 

Amount               A„„™rro          Compensation 
payable  by            ^llUt            Act,  3  years- 
Society,               i^^  ^'^^^-       [       earnings, 

'                               minimum  £160. 

Average 
per  case. 

1 

o 
4 

Widow  .ind  8  children . . 
Widow  and  4  children . . 
Widow  and  2  children  ) 
and  1  stepchild         ) 
Widow  and  2  children . . 

£    s.     d. 
523  10    0 
299    5    0 

236    0    0 

212     0  10 

£   8.    d. 
203  16    5 
150    0    0 

200    2    0 

264    4    6 

£1,270  15  10 

£317  13  11 

£S1S    2  11 

£204  10  9 

Combining  these  tables  the  average  payable  in  the  12  cases 
occurring  to  the  close  of  last  year,  would  have  been  £248  6s.  by 
the  society,  and  £202  5s.  9d.  under  the  Act.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  both  these  tables  how  capricious  the  amounts  recoverable 
under  the  Act  are  relatively  to  the  number  of  dependants. 

Any  return  based  upon  limited  experience  must  stand  open 
to  coiTection,  but  in  respect  of  accidents  not  attended  with  fatal 
results  the  following  return  for  the  period  from  11th  November, 
1888,  to  31st  December.  1899.  is  of  interest  :  — 

TABLE   III. 

Statement    of    Incapacity    Cases,    showing    the    duration    of    and   average 
amount  paid  from  November  11th,  1898,  to  December  31st,  1899. 


2  weeks  and  under 

Over  2  and  under  4  weeks 


4 

6       „ 

6 

8       » 

8 

10       ., 

10 

13       „ 

13 

26       „ 

2(5  weeks 

Number 

of 
Cases. 


423 

150 

49 

20 

12 

6 

5 


668 


Amount  Paid. 


£       s.  d. 

307     0  0 

288  18  0 

152     8  0 

84     3  0 

68     2  0 

42     6  0 

50  14  0 

90  12  0 


1,084     3     0 


Average 

Compensation 

per  case. 


£     s.      d. 

0  14  6-18 

1  18  6-24 
2  2-45 


3 
4 
5 
7 
10 
30 


4  1-8 

3  6 

1  0 

2  9-6 

4  0 


1  12 


31 


Average 

Compen.'atiou 

per  week. 


S.       (]. 
11  11-90 
11   11-55 
0-05 
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TABLE    IV. 

Disablement  Cases  Reported  to  workmen  who  are  iiot  members  of  the  Accident 
Society  under  the  Workmen's  Comi)enBation  Act,  1897,  from  November 
11th,  1898,  to  December  31st,  1899,  showing  the  cases  in  which  com- 
pensation was  paid,  and  the  average  weekly  amount  of  compensation. 
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Cii.se.s 
Reported. 
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Cases 
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was  paid. 

Amount  of 
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per  week. 
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s.      d. 

1  week  and  \ 
Over  1  and  u 
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■:       6            , 
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3 
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1 

1 

2  17     0 

»     9 

10      „     ... 

.,  10  weeks 

4 

4 

55  16     9 

122 

"22 

81     2     1 

4     9-3 

Average  duration  of  each  case,  2  weeks  5  days. 
Average  weekly  compensation  paid  in  each  case,  4s.  9*3d. 
NOTK. — The  total  duration  of  the  122  cases  was  .338'1  weeks. 


From  this  it  appeal's  that  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
receiving  relief  under  the  scheme,  namely,  those  of  not  more  than 
two  weeks'  duration,  no  compensation  would  have  been  given 
under  the  Act,  whilst  in  all  the  other  cases  two  weeks'  compensa- 
tion would  have  had  to  be  deducted.  Out  of  the  total  of 
£1,084  3s.  paid  in  incapacity  cases  £600  at  least,  or  more  than 
half,  was  in  respect  of  the  first  two  weeks'  disablement,  which 
would  have  received  no  compensation  under  the  Act. 

The  tendency  for  short-duration  disablements  to  increase  tc 
a  greater  extent  than  those  of  longer  dm-ation  is  indicated  by 
the  following:  table  :  — 
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TABLE  V. 
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This  is  probably  due  to  the  enticement  of  immediate,  or 
increased,  compensation,  but  partly  also  to  injuries  proving 
less  serious  owing  to  prompt  medical  attention. 

Comparing  the  above  results  with  the  first  six  months'  working 
under  the  Act,  the  only  report  I  have  yet  seen,  we  have  the 
following  particulars  as  the  result  of  cases  arbitrated  in  the 
County  Coiui«:  — 

TABLE  VI. 


g 

6 

o 

u 

1 

s 

1 

(2) 

Result. 

Compensation    Awarded    in  Cases 
IN  Col.  (3). 

"o 
•o 
S 

1 

s 

t 

1 

o 
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Lump  Sum. 

Weekly  Payments. 

Nature   of 
Injury. 

(1) 

i 

(3) 

1 

a 
1 

(4) 

CD* 
O 

"o 
u 

i 

3 

<6) 

4>- 

a 
§ 

a 
3 

(7) 

o 

1 

3 

!zi 
(8) 

3l 

o 
H 

(9) 

Death . .- 

54 
36 
88 

38 
18 
45 

10 

9 

10 

" 

6 

9 

33 

38 
2 
8 

£      s.  d. 
7,604  18  6 

24  16  0 

136     6  7 

16 
37 

£    s.  d. 

Total   Incapacity  ... 
Partial  Incapacity... 

9     1  8^ 
23  16  3i 

Total 

178 

101 

29      48 

48 

7,766     1  1 

53 

32  18  0 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  plaintiffs'  were  openly 
successful  in  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  death  was  occasioned, 
and  in  50  per  cent  only  of  the  cases  where  less  serious  accident 
had  occurred ;  whilst  the  average  comp)en8ation  awarded  in  these 
successful  cases  was,  where  death  had  resulted,  £200  2s.  7d.,  and 
where  death  had  not  resulted,  a  weekly  payment  of  128.  5d. 
From  the  benefits  of  these  awards  deductions  must  be  made  in 
every  case  for  legal  expenses,  and  in  cases  of  incapacity  very 
serious  deductions  for  medical  expenses,  whilst  in  no  case  would 
the  weekly  payments  extend  to  the  two  first  weeks  of  incapacity. 
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How  many  have  lost  their  full  ritrht  to  compensation  through 
compromises  forced  on  them  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  legal  pro- 
ceedings, with  their  attendant  consequences,  can  only  be  matter 
of  conjecture. 

The  inference  I  draw  from  a  comparison  of  this  ''  worst  scheme 
that  has  yet  been  brought  to  light "  with  the  results  shown  under 
the  Act  is  that  the  advantage  is  with  the  member  of  the  accident 
society,  who  can  with  certainty  look  for  compensation  propor- 
tioned to  the  necessities  of  the  case;  who  is  freed  from  all 
questionings  as  to  his  claim  being  well  founded,  or  as  to  its 
amount ;  and  to  whom  payment  will  be  made  under  properly 
constituted  machinery  out  of  a  fund  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  his  having  contributed  to  the  fund 
when  he  was  able  will  not  hinder  him  from  appreciating  its 
benefits,  but  rather  perhaps  add  to  his  feeling  of  self-respect.  As 
to  the  incidence  of  the  charge,  though  the  employer  be  made 
to  bear  the  whole  direct  cost,  will  he  not  in  general  write  off  more 
than  a  corresponding  amount  from  profits  which  might  otherwise 
have  gone  to  form  the  wages  fund?  The  ultimate  incidence  of 
the  burden  lends  itself  to  endless  argument;  employee,  work- 
men, and  consumers  alike  contend  that  the  honour  is  theirs,  and 
a  frank  recognition  that  business  is  carried  on  for  mutual  advan- 
tage, and  that  a  compensation  fimd  represents  at  the  same  time 
the  responsibilities  of  employers  and  benefit  of  employed,  -s 
perhaps  not  without  its  advantages. 

As  the  Companies  Acts  set  out  a  model  form  of  articles  of 
association,  known  as  "  Table  A,"  which  may  be  adopted  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  any  company  registering  under  those  Acts,  so  also 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  might  be  made  to  embody  a  set 
of  rules  Avhich  could  be  adopted,  also  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any 
company  or  firm  wishing,  with  the  consent  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  workmen,  to  register  an  accident  society.  This  would  not 
meet  the  case  of  the  innimaerable  firms  which  are  too  small  to 
form  societies  of  their  own,  and  where  perhaps  the  greatest  risks 
occur.  The  provision  against  workshop  accidents  is  very 
imperfect,  and  in  addition  there  often  is  not  sufficient  capital  to 
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provide  safeguards  which,  wuukl  (jtlionvise  be  i'ouud,  besides  which, 
if  a  serious  accident  liappoiis  and  the  master  be  liabk-,  yet  there 
is  the  chaiice  of  liis  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  depriving  the 
injured  party  of  the  remedy  nominally  his.  To  meet  this,  it 
shuuld  be  possible  to  register  local  accident  societies,  which 
workmen  not  provided  with  a  society  of  their  own  might  join, 
and  to  which  employers  sliould  be  liable  to  contribute  com- 
pulsorily  sums  proportioned  to  tliose  paid  in  by  the  workmen  in 
their  employ,  though  the  levies  enforced  would  probaJaly  not  be 
equal  in  amoimt   but  proportioned  to  risks  of  the  trade. 

That  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  will  meet  with  early 
revision  is  certain.  Unless  we  depart  from  English  methods  of 
legislation,  we  are  not  likely  to  abandon,  the  lines  already  laid 
down  in  favom*  of  the  G-erman  method,  with  its  dangers  of 
bureaucracy.  Is  it  too  late  to  suggest  that  justice  may  best  be 
done  by  voluntary  agreement,  but  agreement  requiring  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  public  opinion  as  expressed  by  Act  of 
Piirliament  and  censored  by  a  public  officer,  and  that  changes 
in  the  law  should  be  directed  to  this  end? 
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APPENDIX     B. 


Scheme  No.  51,  certified  11th  Nov.,  1898.] 

RULES   OF 

ANDREW  KNO\\T.ES  AND  SONS,   LIMITED, 

ACCIDENT  SOCIETY. 

I. — Name. 

The  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Andrew  Knowles  and  Sons^ 
Limited,  Accident  Society." 

II. — Office. 

The  Office  of  the  Society  shall  be  at  the  Pendlebury  Colliery 
Offices,  Pendlebury,  near  Manchester. 

III. — Objects. 

The  Society  is  established  by  mutual  agreement  between 
Andrew  Knowles  and  Sons,  Limited,  hereinafter  termed  the 
Company,  and  such  of  their  workmen  as  shall  voluntarily  become 
members,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  and  to  provide  a 
fund  to  be  used  to  compensate  any  member  for  any  personal 
injuiy  by  accident  arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment. 
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IV. — Membership. 

Membership  shall  be  confined  to  persons  employed  in  or 
about  the  mines  or  works  belonging  to  Andrew  Knowles  and 
Sons,  Limited,  and  any  person  so  employed  shall  be  entitled  to 
become  a  member  on  signifying  his  desire  so  to  do  and  signing 
the  Register  of  Members.  The  signing  of  such  register  and 
the  payment  of  the  contributions  hereinafter  mentioned  shall 
constitute  acceptance  of  the  conditions  and  shall  entitle  him  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  deemed  a  contract  within 
the  provisions  of  Section  3,  Sub-Section  1,  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1897,  and  the  member  shall  relinquish  all 
legal  claims  against  the  Company  in  respect  of  any  .accident 
which  may  occur  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  employment  by  the 
Company.  No  person  shall  be  required  to  become  a  member  of 
this  Society  an  a  condition  of  employment  by  the  Company. 

V. — Officers. 

Tlie  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  a  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment. 

VI. — President  and  Vice-President. 

The  President  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Andrew  Knowles  and  Sons,  Limited,  or  a  person 
approved  by  such  Board,  and  shall  take  the  chair  at  all  meetings 
at  which  he  is  present.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  duty 
shall  be  performed  by  the  Vice-President. 

VII. — Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  be  Andrew  Knowles  and  Sons,  Limited, 
and  their  Chief  Cashier  shall  receive  and  pay  all  moneys,  and 
shall  prepare  and  submit  an  accurate  account  of  the  same  at  each. 
Annual  Meetingf. 
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VIII. — Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  for  the 
time  being'.  He  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  and 
of  the  Society,  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  thereof,  issue 
all  notices  of  meetings,  imd  transact  the  business  of  the  Society 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

IX. — Committee  of  Management. 

There  shall  be  a  Committee  of  Management,  which  shall 
consist  of  two  persons  to  represent  the  members  employed  under- 
ground, and  one  to  represent  the  members  employed  on  the 
surface,  from  each  Colliery,  who  shall  be  nominated  annually  by 
the  members  employed  at  each  Colliery  respectively,  on  or  about 
the  Ist  March  in  each  year ;  and  also  of  the  Ofl&cers  of  the  Society, 
and  one  representative  from  each  Colliery  who  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  Company. 

The  Officers  and  Committee  of  Management  shall  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Society,  appoint  visiting  members,  and 
superintend  their  duties. 

X. — Visiting  Stewards. 

Visiting  Stewards  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  at 
their  first  meeting  after  the  Annual  Meeting  in  each  year,  and 
shall  serve  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  They  shall  visit 
members  receiving  aid  not  less  than  once  a  week,  keep  order 
books  and  sign  orders  for  the  Treasurer  for  payment,  and  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  any  breach  of  the  rules.  They  shall  be 
paid  for  their  sei-vices  such  sums  as  may  be  granted  by  the 
members  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XI. — Auditors. 

The  members  shall  annually  appoint  two  Auditors,  not 
members  of  the  Committee,  who  before  each  Annual  Meeting  shall 
examine  all  accounts,  and  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Balance  Sheet.  Tlie  Auditors  shall  be  paid  such  sum  as  may 
be  named  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
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XII. — Meetings. 

The  Committee  shall  meet  once  in  every  month,  and  when 
called  upon  by  notice  from  the  Secretary.  A  General  Meeting 
of  the  members  shall  be  held  in  March  every  year,  at  which  a 
Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  made  up  to  the  preceding  31st 
December  and  duly  audited  shall  be  submitted,  iuid  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Auditors,  and  the  Committee  of  Management 
elected. 

XIII. — Contributions  bt  Members. 

A  member  over  16  years  of  age  shall  be  termed  a  full  member 
and  shall  contribute  3d.  per  week ;  a  member  under  16  years 
of  age  shall  be  termed  a  half  member,  and  shall  contribute  1  ^. 
per  week.  The  members'  coiitributions  shall  be  collected  by  the 
Company  at  their  Offices  on  the  wages  pay  days. 

XIV. — Contributions  by  the  Company. 

The  Company  siiall  contribute  haK-yearly,  on  the  1st  January 
and  the  1st  July  in  each  year,  a  sum  equal  to  the  gross  contri- 
butions of  the  members  during  the  preceding  half  year.  The 
accounts  shall  be  kept  at  the  Company's  Offices  at  the  Company's 
expense,  and  the  Company  shall  provide  a  room  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Committee. 

XV. — Reporting  Injury. 

Any  member  who  sustains  personal  injuiy  by  an  accident  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  must  give  notice  personally  or  in 
writing  to  the  Head  Banksman,  or  to  one  of  the  Visiting  Stewards 
before  leaving  the  Company's  premises,  if  practicable,  or  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  No  payment 
shall  be  made  on  account  of  any  accident  not  reported  within 
three  days  after  its  occurrence,  without  the  special  authofity  of 
the  Committee. 
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XVI. — Disablement  Compbn.sation. 

When  a  member  is  miable  to  work  from  the  efifects  of  an 
accident  which  hi\8  happened  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, he  shall  be  paid  an  allowance  of  128.  per  week  for  a  full 
member,  and  Gs.  per  week  for  a  half  member,  during  the  period 
of  such  disablement,  from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

In  any  case  where  a  weekly  allowance  has  been  paid  to  a 
disabled  member  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  the  Committee 
of  Mauaj2:ement  may,  by  agreement  with  such  member,  commute 
further  payments  for  a  lump  sum. 

XVII. — Fl'neral   Allowance. 

On  the  death  of  a  full  member  resulting  from  an  accident  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  the  sum  of  £10  as  funeral  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  to  his  widow  or  other  person  entitled  to 
receive  the  same,  and  in  case  of  a  half  member  £5  shall  be  paid 
to  his  pjirents  or  other  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 

XVIII. — ^AilLowance  to  Widow  of  Deceased  Member. 

^The  widow  of  any  member  whose  death  has  resulted  from 
an  accident  happening  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
shall  be  paid  a  weekly  allowance  of  5s.  for  a  term  of  seven  years  if 
she  so  long  remains  unmarried  and  conducts  herself  with  propriety. 
If  the  widow  is  over  50  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death  the  allowance  shall  be  continued  until  death  or  re-marriage, 
so  long  as  she  conducts  herself  wdth  propriety. 

In  the  event  of  any  widow  in  the  receipt  of  an  allowance 
from  the  Society  ren-marrying  she  shall  be  paid  a  dower  of  £10. 

XIX. — AXiLOWance  to  Children  of  Deceased  Member. 

Eich  child  of  any  member  whose  death  has  resulted  from  an 
accident  happening  in  the  course  of  his  employment  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  per  week  until  he  or  she 
attains  the  age  of  1.3  years,  and  this  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
the  mother  or  guardian  of  the  child  approved  by  the  Committee. 
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XX. .VXLOWANCBS   TO    OTHER    DEPENDANTS. 

When  an  accident  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  an  immarried 
member  who  leaves  a  father  or  mother  wholly  or  partially 
dependent  ui)on  his  earnings,  the  same  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  the  father  or  mother  of  the  deceased  member  as  would  have 
been  payable  to  the  member's  widow  had  he  been  married. 

XXI. — IVIbdical  Attendance. 

In  addition  to  the  grants  before  mentioned,  every  member 
injured  by  accident  in  the  course  of  his  employment  shall  be 
entitled  to  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  or  to  relief  at  an 
Infirmary,  Institution,  or  Hospital  approved  by  the  Committee. 

XXII. — Special  Allowances. 

The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  grant  extra  allowances 
consequent  on  the  accidental  injury  or  death  of  a  member  where 
they  consider  that  the  interests  of  the  injured  man  or  of  the  fund 
will  be  served  thereby,  and  they  may  make  special  grants  to 
enable  disabled  members  to  go  away  into  the  country  or  to  a 
convalescent  home  for  the  recover^''  of  their  health,  or  provide 
any  needful  siirgical  appliances. 

XXIII. — Commutation  op  Allowances. 

The  Committee  may  under  special  circumstances,  and  at  their 
absolute  discretion,  on  the  application  of  the  pei'son  interested, 
commute  any  allowance  imder  these  iniles  for  such  fixed  sum  as 
they  may  think  reasonable. 

XXIV. — Suspension  of  Contributions  during 
Natural  Illness. 

Any  member  who  is  unable  to  attend  his  work  owing  to 
natural  illness  must,  before  the  end  of  the  fii'st  week,  report 
his  illness  to  the  Visiting  Steward,   and.  if  required,  produce  a 
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doctor's  certificate,  and  he  shall  coatinue  to  report  himself  Aveekly 
SO  long  ae  such  illness  lasts.  During  ills  illness  he  shall  nut  be 
required  to  pay  his  contributions. 

XXV. — Conduct  of  Disabled  Member  in  Receipt  op 
Disablement  Allowance. 
Every  member  in  receipt  of  a  disablement  allowance  must  be 
undei-  qualihed  medical  attendance  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
he  is  receiving  such  idlowance,  and  if  his  medical  attendant,  or 
the  Society's  doctor,  or  the  Visiting  Steward,  or  any  member  of 
the  Society  slmll  report  to  the  Secretmy  or  any  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions,  such 
as  late  hours  and  exposure,  use  of  intoxicants  without  doctor's 
orders,  or  if  the  injured  person  do  anything  to  retard  his  recovery, 
or  fail  to  go  to  work  when  able  to  do  so,  Ihe  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  stop  the  further  payment  of  such  allowance  either 
wholly  or  partially. 

XXVI. — Persons  Leaving  Home. 

Any  member  in  receipt  of  a  weekly  allowance  who  may  desire 
to  leave  home  for  change  of  air  must  inform  the  Visitor  of  his 
desire.  Such  Visitor  shall  cause  the  disabled  member  to  be 
examined  by  the  Society's  doctor,  who  will  decide  whether  such 
chiuige  is  desirable  or  not. 

XXVII. — Weekly  Medical  Certificate. 

Injured  members  receiving  weekly  allowances,  who  are  living 
at  a  distance  and  beyond  the  supervision  of  the  Society's  Visiting 
Stewards  and  medical  men,  must  send  to  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  Tuesday  in  each  week  a  medical  certificate  of  their  inability' 
to  work. 

XXVIII. — Declaring  Off  the  Society. 
Eveiy  member  resuming  work  after  being  in  receipt  of  the 
weekly  disablement  allowance  must  report  the  same  at  once  to 
the  Visiting  Steward,  or  to  the  Secretary. 
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XXIX. — Notice  to  Clo.se   Find. — Dispo.sal   of  Balance. 

Six  montlis"  notice  from  the  Company  or  from,  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  members  shall  terminate  the  existence  of  this 
fund,  and  any  balance  remaining  after  providing  for  all  liabilities 
shall  be  distributed  as  may  be  arranged  between,  the  Company 
and  the  members,  or  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 

XXX. — The  Committee  to  decide  Disputes. 

In  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difference  as  to  the  construction  of 
these  rules,  and  in  the  event  of  any  circimastance  occurring  which 
js  not  provided  for  thereby,  the  decision  of  the  Committee  shall 
by  conclusive  and  final,  and  there  shall  be  no  appeal  therefrom. 
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RF.PORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  SESSION,  1899-1900. 


The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Session  was  held  on  November 
22nd,  1899,  when   Professor  A.  W,  Flux,  M.A.,  read  a  paper    on 

*'City  Government  and  Local  Taxation  in  Copenhagen." 

At  the  five  subsequent  ordinary  meetings  the  following  papers 
were  read,  viz.,  by — 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Devas,  M.A.,  on  the  *'  Statistical  Aspect  of 
Wealth  and  Welfare." 

Mr,  F.  Brocklehurst,  B.A.,  on  "The  Medical  Charities  of 
Manchester  and  Salford." 

Mr.   E.   J.   Broadfield  on  "  Primary  Education." 

Dr.  John  M.  Rhodes  on  "  Is  Insanity  Increasing  ? " 

Mr.  E.  J.  Carlisle,  ALA.,  on  "  Employers'  Liability  and  Com- 
pensation to  Workmen  in  case  of  Accidents." 

The  Council  are  deeply  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  their 
valuable  papers,  and  also  desire  to  thank  those  public  bodies  and 
others  who  have,  during  the  year,  contributed  to  the  Society's 
Library. 

The  average  attendance  of  members  and  friends  at  the  ordinary 
meetings  has  been  29. 
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In  March  last  the  Council  presented  a  memorial  to  the  House  of 
Lords  urging  the  adoption  of  a  Quinquennial  Census.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  take  further  stops  with  the  view  of  inducing  Parliament 
to  provide  for  a  Census  in  1906. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  have,  for  some  years,  been  in  an 
unsatisfactory  position,  and  in  February  last  a  sub-committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  W.  Fogg,  F.  Merttens,  and  G.  H.  Powuall,  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  paying  off  the  Society's 
indebtedness  to  their  bankers.  They  issued  a  circular  to  the  mem- 
bers, in  response  to  which  a  sum  of  £157  Os.  lUd.  net  was  collected, 
and  the  Council  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  they  have, 
after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  past  Session,  a  balance  of 
£10  lis.  7d.  in  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Bond  of  the  Salford 
Corporation  for  £300. 

Thirteen  new  ordinary  members  have  been  elected  during  the 
year,  the. number  now  on  the  roll  being  208. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

SESSION     1899-1900. 


President : 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  L.  C.  CASARTELLI. 

V  ice-Presidents  : 

A.  W.  FLUX,  M.A.  F.  MERTTEXS. 

Treasurer : 

JOHN   MATHER. 

Ex-officio  Members  of  Council: 

THOS.   READ    WILKINSON.  I  EDWIN   GUTHRIE. 

ELIJAH  HELM.  |  WILLIAM  FOGG. 

ROBERT    MONTGOMERY.  W.  H.  S.   WATTS. 

THOS.  B.  MOXON.  |  GEO.  H.  POWNALL. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council  : 


E.  J.  CARLISLE,  M.A. 
J.   B.  CARRIXGTON. 
MA.X   HESSE, 
Rev.  J.  E.  MERCER,  M.A. 


JAS.  NIVEN,  M.A..  M.B. 
JAS.  OSTLER. 
C.  H   SCOTT. 
FRED   SCOTT. 


Librarian  : 
CHARLES  W.  SUTTON. 

Auditor  : 
T.  C.  MIDDLETON,  J. P. 

Honoranj   Secretaries : 
FRANCIS  E.  M.  BEARDSALL.    |  THEODORE  GREGORY. 

Trustees  : 
THOS.  READ  WILKINSON.  |  E.  .].   CARLISLE 

W.  H.  S.  WATTS. 
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LIST    OF    ORDINARY    MEMBERS. 

Jdne  30th,    1000. 


Elected. 

1895     Abbott,  T.  C,  Strutt  Street,  Manchester. 

1895     Aldcroft,  W.  H.,  Refuge  Assurance  Co.  Limited,  Oxford  Street, 

Manchester. 
1900     Allured,  R.  F.,  45,  Spring  Garden",  Manchester. 
1895     Anderson,  John,  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 
1898    Angell,  John,  F.P.S.,  Withington. 

1892     Arnohl,  W.  A.,  Fernclifte,  Palatine  Road,  Withington. 
1892     Aslnvorth,  Wm.,  45,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 
1871     Axon,  W.  E.  A.,  47,  Dert)y  Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

1882     Bailev,  Sir  Wm.  Hy.,  Sale  Hall,  Sale.  Cheshire. 
1892     Balfour,  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  M.P.,  4,  Carlton  Gardens,   Lon- 
don, S.W. 
1879     Ballantyne,  Major  Robert,  Crumpsall. 
1879     Barclay,  Robert,  1,  Dickinson  Street,  Manchester. 

1887  Bardsley,  Samuel,  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Manchester. 
1809  *Beardsall,  Francis  E.  il.,  (i8.  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

1900  *Beardsall,  Frank.  63,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

1889  Behrens,  Chas.,  Holmacres,  Dunham  Massey. 
1875     Behrens,  Gustav,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

1890  Behrens,  Oliver  P.,  22,  Oxford  Street.  Manchester. 
1894     Bell,  Joseph,  2,  Portland  Street,  Manchester. 

1881  Bennie,  Andrew,  District  Bank,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 
1898     Birdsall,  George  Bradshaw,  Wendelholme,  Whalley  Range,  Man- 
chester. 

1884     Blakely,  Robert  P.,  Church  Croft,  Whallev  Range,  Manchester. 

1888  Bles,  A.  J.  S.,  Palm  House,  Park  Lane,  Higher  Broughton. 

1882  Boardman,  James,  37,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 

J886     Booth,  Arthur,  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Manchester. 

1894  "Booth,  Arthur  IL,  Williams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salford 

Bank,  Manchester. 

1895  Bradley,  Dr.  F.,  6,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 
1894     Brierley,  James,  J. P.,  Fairfield  House,  Fairfield. 
1869     Broadfield,  E.  J.,  Roseleigh,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 

1898  Brocklehurst,  Frederick,  107,  Mauldeth  Road,  Withington. 

1883  Broderick,  Lonsdale,  104,  King  Street,  Manchester. 
1883  Brooks,  Thomas  Burnley,  104,  King  Street,  Manchester. 
1877  Broome,  Joseph,  6,  St.  Peter's  Square,  Manchester. 

1891  Brown,  Wm.,  Salford  Iron  Works,  Salford. 

1862     Browning,  Thomas,  18,  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 
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1883     Bryant,  Jesse,  Sunnyside,  Higher  Brouphton, 
1900     Buschmanu,  Fritz.  70,  Newton  Street,  Manchester. 
1894     Butcher,  Sam.  Foster,  Fairlawn,  Bury. 

1896  Cain,  John  X.,  Stock  Exchange,  Mancliester. 

1899  Cameron,  Wm.  Hay  Lelth,  Holly  Bank,  Macclesfield. 

1893  Carlisle,  Ernest  J.,  M.A.,  20,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

1897  Carr,  R.  B.,  10,  Meal  Street,  Manchester. 
1897  Carrington,  J.  B.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 
1890  Cary,  W.  E.,  Harnham  House,  "West  Didsbury. 

1892  Casartelli,  Dr.  L.   C,  St.  Bede's  College,  Alexandra  Park,  Man- 

chester. 
tChristie,  R.  C.  Ribsden,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 
1876     Chorlton,  Thomas,  32,  Brazennose  Street,  Manchester. 
1899    Claye,  Herbert  Sandford,  Park  Lane,  Macclesfield. 
1876  *Clegg,  James  W.,  "Westfield,  Tyldesley. 
1876  *Clegg,  Robert  Joseph,  Westfield,  Tyldesley. 
1876     Colley,  T.  C.  Davies,  M.A.,  16,  Wellington  Road,  Withington. 
1899     Cross,  E.  J.,  37,  Bishop  Street,  Moss  Side. 

1885     Dreydel,  Thomas,  Haworth's  Buildings,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 
1^99     Dreyfus.  Dr.  C,  Manchester. 

1889     Drummond,   Peter,   London   City  and  Midland  Bank  Limited, 
Manchester. 

1894  Eggington,    Thomas,    J. P.,    Heidelberg    House,    Barlow    Moor 

Road,  Didsbury. 
1894     Emmott,  Alfred,  M.P.,  Woodfield,  Oldham. 

1876  Fletcher,  A.  J.,  Union  Bank  Limited,  York  Street,  Manchester. 

1893  Flux,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  57,  Parsonage  Road,  Withington. 

1877  Fogg,  William,  43a,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

1897  Follows,  F.  W.,  Xewholme,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 

1875  Eraser,  W.  M.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
1889     Eraser,  Drummond,  London   City  and  Midland  Bank  Limited, 

Manchester. 

1876  Gaddum,  George  H.,  3,  South  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

1898  Garnett,  J.  P.,  22,  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 

1877  Gartside,  J.  H.,  52,  Fountain  Street,  Manchester. 

1894  Gibson,  Robert.  J. P.,  Old  Trafford. 

1888     Gillies,  Andrew  A.,  46,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 
1894  *Godlee,  Francis,  8,  Minshull  Street,  Manchester." 

1899  Gray,  J.  C,  Oakthorpe,  Fog  Lane,  Didsbury. 

1897  Greenhow,  J.H.,  Glebe  Lands,  Bowdon. 

1894     Greenough,  Thomas  Rigby,  Beechwood,  Leigh. 
1888     Gregory,  Theodore,  32,  York  Street,  Manchester. 
1877    Guthrie,  Edwin,  71,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

1894  *Hague,  Thos.  Scholes,  Prospect  House,  Westwood,  Oldham. 

1893  Hall,  J.  E.  R.,  Bank,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

1898  Hall,  J.  L.,  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester. 

1894  Hall,  Jas.  W.,  17,  Minshull  Street,  Manchester. 

1900  Halsall,  Frank,  45.  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 
1892  Harker,  Thomas,  Rylands  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Manchester. 
1894  Harwood,  John,  J. P.,  Woodleigh,  Heaton. 

1898     Hattersley,  R.  L,  Irlam  Road,  Flixton. 

1870     Haworth,  Abraham,  Strutt  Street,  Manchester. 

1881     Haworth,  (;.  C,  Ordsal  Mills,  Salford. 
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1805  Helm,  Klijali,  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  Slanchester. 

1898  Hesse,  Krauk  K.,  Lindon-K,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Didsbury. 

1876  Hesse,  Max,  Hiiiswood,  Wihiislow  Koad,   Didsbury,  Miinchester. 
1802  Hewit,  H.  P..  2l'.  Priiiot-ss  Street.  Manchester. 

1894  Hewitt,  David  H.,  J. P..  Oakleigli.  NOrtliwich. 
1897     Heyes,  Win.,  71,  Mosley  Street,  Jlanchester. 

1897     Keys,  Richard  Theodore,  WjclitVe  Villa,  Edgeley  Road,  Stock- 
port. 
1900     Heywood,  Charles  J..  Cha-pley. 

1877  *Hevwood,  Harvev.  Spring  Vale,  Middleton, 

1897  Hicks.  Hev.  A.  s!,  M.A..  St.  Mary's,  Hulme. 

1888  Hicks,  Ceorpe.  lit.  Pall  Mall,  Mam-hester. 

1878  Holden,  Kdward  H..  London  and  Midland  Bank,  London. 

1898  Holt,  Edwyn,  25,  Booth   Street,  Manchester. 

1895  Hooley.  Cosmo  C,  Davylmlme. 

1883     Horsfall,  T.  C.  Swanscoe  Park,  near  Macclesfield. 

1892     Houldsworth,  Sir  W.  H.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Legh  Cottage,  Knutsford. 

1879  Jackson,  George  Brindley,  7,  Brazennose  Street,  Manchester. 
1886     Johnson,  G.  J.,  Atlas  Assurance  Company,  30,  Booth  St.,  Man- 
chester. 

1897     Johnson,  James.  2a.  China  Lane,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

1869     Kemp,  Francis,  AVilliams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salford 

Bank,  Manchester. 
1881     Kinch,  Walter  .S.,  Bnrtholme,  Worthington,  near  Wigan. 
1885     Kirlew,  Gilbert  R.,  5,  Upper  Camp  Street,  Higher  Broughtson. 

1889  Kolp,  Noah,  W^oodthorpe,  Victoria  Park,  JManchester. 

1894  Laidlaw.  Adam,  18,  London  Road,  Manchester. 

1897  Lamb.  Samuel,  Heaton  Mersey. 

1895  Lane,  J.  X.,  Heaton  Lodge,  Heaton  Mersey. 

1890  Langdon,  Adolph  M.  L..  40,  Kennedy  Street,  Manchester. 
1890  Langdon.  E.  H.  L.,  131.  Palatine  Road,  Didsbury. 

1895     Leaf,  Alfred.  Pendleton. 

1888  Leigh,  Sir  Joseph,  Grangethorpe,  Rusholme. 
1895     Lynch,  Rev.  Father  P.,  St.  Wilfrid's,  Hulme. 

•Manchester.   The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  Bishop's 
Court.  Higher  Broughton. 

1898  McCabe,  D..  J. P.,  24.  Chapman  Street,  Hulme. 
t'McConnell,  A\'illiam,  Knockdoliare,  Colmonell,  Ayrshire. 
t*McConnell.  J.  W.,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 

1894  Mandleberg,  G.  C,  Broughton  Park,  Manchester. 

1892  Marx,  Charles,  50,  Sackville  Street,  Manchester. 

1892  Mason,  S.,  Banff  House,  Rusholme. 

1889  Mather,  John.  8.  King  Street,  Manchester. 
1894  Mercer,  Rev.  J.  E.,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  Gorton, 
1888  Merttens,  F..  76,  Newton  Street,  Manchester. 

1881     Middleton.  Thomas  C,  29.  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 
1872     Montgomery,  Robert,  Roslin,  Barlow  Mnor  Road,  Didsbury. 

1890  Moodie,   John,   Williams   Deacon  and  Manchester  and    Salford 

Bank,  C.-on-M. 

1S71     Morell,  J.   C,  c/o  W.   W.   Tomlins,   4,  St.   Ann's  Square,  Man- 
chester. 

1875     Moxon,  Thomas  B.,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Manchester. 

1877     Murray,  Adam,  Hazeldean,  Kersal. 

1898     Murray,  .Tames,  Dioley,  near  Stockport. 
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1891     Nairne.  W.  H.,  10,  Marsden  Street,  Manchester. 

1891     Naylor,  James,  16,  Nicholas  Street,  Manchester. 

1891     Needhani,  C.  T.,  Xeedhani's  Chanihi  is,  Ohl  Millgate,  Manchester. 

189H     Needhani,  John.  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 

1894  *Neild,  Charles,  Chapel  Walks,  Manchester. 

1894  *Neild,  Edward,  (Chapel  AValks,  Manchester. 

18(57     Neild,  Alfred,  Dingle  Bank,  Bowdon. 

1894     Nicholson,  W.  H.,  100,  Sloane  Street,  :\[oss  Side. 

1898     Niven,  Dr.  Jas.,  Officer  of  Health,  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 

1878  *Nix,  E.  W.,  77,  Lombard  Street,  London,  L.C. 
1894     Nixon,  Alfred,  7,  Oak  Road,  Sale. 

1876     Nuttall,  Harry,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Bremner  and   Co.,  Albert  Street, 
Manchester. 

1898     Oppenheim,  F.  S.,  Duchy  Chambers,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester. 
1881     Oppenheim,  S.,  York  House,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 
1890     Ostler,  James,  52,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

1900     Paterson,  Edward,  45,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 
1897     Peel,  F.  W.,  The  Bank  of  England,  :Manchester. 
1894  *Philips,  Herbert,  J. P.,  Sutton  Oaks,  Macclesfield. 

1879  *Philips,  William  M.,  35,  Church  Street,  Manchester. 
1894     Platt-Higgins,  Frederick,  M.P.,  Holmleigh,  Bowdon. 

1897  Plummer,  Henry,  38,  Fountain  Street,  Manchester. 
1900     Poock,  Rev.  Anselm,  Bishop's  House,  Salford. 

1894  Povah,  Charles,  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 

1870  Pownall,  George  H.,  Bank,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

189G  Pownall,  A.  H.,  42,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 
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EXTRACTS     FROM     THE     RULES 

OF    THE 

MANCHESTEIt    STATISTICAL    SOCri'lTY. 


Established  1833. 


PiiEAMBLE. — The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
are — The  collection  of  facts  illustvative  of  the  condition  of  Society, 
and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
totally  excluding  party  politics. 

Interpretation  Clause. — In  these  Rules  the  masculine  shall 
include  the  feminine  gouder. 

Rule  1. — Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  balf-a-guiuea,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future 
subscriptions  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  five  guineas.  Every 
new  member  shall,  on  election,  pay  an  admission  fee  of  half-a- 
guinea  ;  but  members  elected  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  any 
session  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  annual  subscription  for  that 
session. 

2  — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  due  in  advance  on  the  Ist 
of  October  in  each  year. 

3. — Gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in  culti- 
vating Statistical  inquiries,  and  living  at  least  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Manchester,  may  be  admitted  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers.    No  subscription  shall  be  required  from  them. 

4. — The  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  Society's 
session,  viz.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  July,  with 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  weeks  between  each  meeting. 

18. — Members  are  expected  to  communicate  to  the  Society 
papers  on  Statistics,  and  on  subjects  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  particularly  on  such  as  may  be  of  local  interest ;  and 
the  writer  of  any  such  paper  shall  be  required  to  submit  it  to  the 
Council  a  fortnight  before  the  meeting  at  which,  it  is  to  be  read. 
All  papers  read  before  the  Society  shall  be  deemed  to  be  its 
property. 

NOTE.— -The  Society's  Library  is  by  arrangement  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  deposited  at  the  Fi'ee  Reference 
Library,  King  Street,  and  is  open  daily.  Members  desiring 
to  boiTow  books  can  do  so  on  ol>taining  an  order  from  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  viz.,  F.  E.  M.  Beardsall, 
63,  Brown  Street ;  Theodore  Gregory,  32,  York  Street, 


